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LAW-REFORMS OF THE SESSION. 
REPORT OF THE COMMON-LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


Tue common-sense of England has at length be- | consideration of the existing defects in the proce- 
come irresistibly clamorous for law-reform. The | dure of the Common-law ? 
cheap, simple, and expeditious method of pro- Of direct Government legislation, the principal 
cedure established in the County Courts has | efforts have been the measure for increasing the 
opened the eyes of the “lay people,” and put to] judicial force of the Court of Chancery, and that 
the route the scientific nonsense of the lawyers. A | for amending the law of patents. The latter, at 
man who has recovered his 5O/. in one of the new! the close of the session, fell a sacrifice to the 
tribunals by means of a summary, economical,! Herodian propensities of our hereditary legislators. 
and rapid process, every step of which he can With regard to the first measure, let no one 
understand, will never be made to believe that} deceive himself into the belief that it isin any proper 
there is any sufficient reason why, if he wants to} sense deserving the name of a law-reform. It is 
recover O1l., he should have to run the gauntlet of! a mere change in the structure of the Court, it is 
surrebutters and surrejoinders, special demurrers | not, what is still the great desideratum, a change 
aud motions in arrest of judgment, not to mention| in the system administered in that Court. The 
the contingent pleasures of remanets and refreshers, | reform most urgently needed in Chancery, as in 
with the certain and inevitable recreation of} every other department of our law, is procedure- 
inordinate court-fees. In short, Englishmen have | reform—a thorough revision and amendment in 
learned that redress need not necessarily imply | the mode in which the claims of litigants are pre- 
ruin; that simple right is preferable to scientific | sented for adjudication. The absurd and utterly 
wrong; that mystery, complexity, and embarrass- | indefensible system of having a cause partly heard 
ment are not of the essence of law, but the rank} before one judge, then remitted for further investi- 
mizgrowth of chicanery. This is a dangerous dis-| gation to another, who reports upon it, perhaps, to 
covery for the public to have made. ‘The appetite | a third whose decree is appealed from to a fourth, 
for cheay) justice grows with what it feeds on. The! from whom it is again remitted for further hearing, 
County Courts are thronged, and Westminster Hall | it may be, to a fifth, till years, a lifetime, or even 
is deserted. ‘The lawyers themselves are at length | several gencrations, are whiled away in cne long 
giving way to the set of the popular tide, and| shuttlecock-match of wearisome chicanery—this 
trimming their sails the better to encounter it. The| real and monster grievance of our present system 
instinct of self-preservation is sufficiently strong in| of Chancery-administration is utterly untouched 
that astute race, and a numerous phalanx of legal | by the ministerial measure. An entire re-construe- 
law-reformers affords the best proof of the| tion of the whole method of legal investigation 
Irresistible force of the popular determination in| pursued in Chancery, a complete remodelling of 
‘avour of a comprehensive, radical, and systematic! the Masters’ Offices and the present mode of 
measure of law-reform. | taking accounts—these are the first steps to be taken 
How much nearer are we to such a measure} in order to do anything deserving the name of 
bow fuan at the commencement of the session| Chancery-reform. The Government measure only 
1851 9—«a question to be asked,” especially when! provides a somewhat better machinery for working 
We remember how the Whig Ministry, with the| the old system, leaving that system in itself wholly 
usual keenness of their instinct for detecting anew | unaltered and unimproved. It is, in fact, rather a 
Popular cry, paraded measures of law-reform fore-| measure for re-arranging the office of the Lord 
fost in their programme for the past session. Chancellor, than for reforming the Court over which 
Vhat has been done by Government in the way | he presides. 
of redeeming their promise—what by private law-| As a means of clearing off the accumulated mass 
reformers in the House—what by the Royal Com-| of Chancery arrears, and preventing such accumu- 
missioners who were specially appointed for the] lation for the future, the measure will doubtless 
VOL. XVIII.—NO, CCXIV. 2R 
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work well. The Lord Chancellor has notoriously 


been long burdened with a weight of duties ex- | 


ceeding the single powers of any except the most 
rarely-gifted of men. Speaker of the House of 
Lords ; President of the Supreme Court of Appeal ; 
sole judge of the great tribunal which decides, in 
all but the last resort, the most important property- 
questions in the land; dispenser of the Queen’s 
ecclesiastical patronage; ex-officio member of the 
Privy Council, it may be (and often has been) of 
the Cabinet also—he has hitherto laboured under 
the pressure of a load of duties, the whole of which 
could only be ostensibly got through by the im- 
perfect discharge or virtual neglect of a part. 
these duties, too, some were clearly incompatible ; 
the Chief Judge in Chancery has more than once 
been the only Jaw lord in that supreme tribunal 
before which an appeal has been carried against a 
decision given by him in his inferior judicial capa- 


city. In such cases the dearly-purchased privilege | 


of ‘an appeal to the House of Lords has been, of 
course, a mere mockery. Again, the delivery of 
judgment in the Supreme Court of Error was fre- 
quently delayed by the exigencies of attendance 
in the Court of Chancery, while hearings there 
were constantly interrupted by the superior claims 
of state or legislation. 

Now for all these evils, and others too long to 


enumerate, the Government bill certainly provides a | 


remedy. 
and legislative functions of the Chancellor from his 


judicial duties—he still remains Speaker of the 
House of Lords, and President of the Lords’ Ap- 
peal Court ; but, in order to relieve him from the 
sole weight of judicial responsibility, two new 
Equity judges are to be created to sit with him as 
assessors in the Court of Chancery, and also to 


assist in the Judicial Committee of the Privy | 


Council. By this means, instead of the interrupted 
attendance of a single judge in the Appeal Court 


of Chancery, there will be secured the constant | 


presence and undivided energies of at least two 
Equity lawyers, who, at the price (6000/. per 
annum each), ought to be jurists of first-rate dis- 
tinction. ‘This 12,000/. a-year is, however, not 
entirely a new charge on the country: the official 
income of the Lord Chancellor being reduced from 
16,0007, its present amount, to an annual sum of 
10,000/. It would be hard indeed if this increase 
of judicial force did not serve to keep down Chan- 
cery arrears. It will be harder still if the only 
results of Whig measures of Chancery-reform 
should be to saddle the country with two new 
Equity judges, in order to work with rather more 
decency an old and corrupt system, which it should 
be one of the first duties of a wise and honest 
Government effectually to remodel. 

One feeble measure, then, and one insufficient, 
abortive attempt to remedy the crying grievance 
inflicted under the present state of the law relating 
to patents, form the sum total of the derect contri- 
butions by Government to the cause of law-reform. 
Let us now consider the improvements which, 
though introduced by independent legislators, have 
yet had the sanction and support of the law advisers 


of the Crown. 
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Of these, the first, perhaps, in importance. t. 
the Law of Evidence Amendment Act, which, fo» 
the first time, introduces into Westminster Hal} 
the practice of which Bentham had long ago urgeg 
the adoption, which all abstract reasoning has oyer 
and over again shown to be wise and rational. and 
which the experience of the County Courts, backed 
by the testimony of all the County Court judges 
(with one solitary exception) has conclusively 





proved to be salutary and safe—the practice, ys 
mean, of allowing the parties to a cause to giye 
evidence on their own behalf. The absurd pro. 


hibition of this obvious, natural, and reasonable 


Of. 


It does not, indeed, divide the executive | 


practice in the superior Courts of English judi. 
cature has had more, perhaps, to do with the cost. 
liness and tortuosity of our Common-law procedure 
than any other of the artificial restrictions by 
which we still encumber the investigation of truth, 
In every case the p'aintiff and defendant are those 
who know most about the matter in dispute—ip 
a vast majority of cases they are the only parties 
who know anything about it. Yet the wisdom 
of the English law has hitherto rigorously refused 
to allow either the one or the other to open their 
lips in the witness-box. Lawyers alone know the 
grievous amount of injustice which the inflexible 
maintenance of this absurd restriction has perpe- 
trated. Of causes actually brought into Court, 
what unreckoned numbers have broken down 
‘owing to the failure of a link in the chain of evi- 


| dence, which the suitor, had he been allowed to 
speak, could have instantly supplied! How many 
‘a plaintiff, for instance, has been compelled to sit 
by, a passive spectator of that solemn mockery of 
_justice—a nonsuit in an action on a bill of ex- 
change in consequence of the absence of some wit- 
ness called to prove the defendant’s hand-writing, 
which the plaintiff, if allowed to get into the box, 


could have instantly and satisfactorily identified! 
| But we will not slay the slain ; the fatuous pedantry 
'which has been heard over and over again prosing 
| out its stock fallacies in defence of this now abo- 


*! lished anomaly, will, it may be devoutly hoped, 


‘be heard no more. Henceforth, it is the law of 
the land, that in all proceedings and before all 
tribunals, “the persons in whose behalf the suit, 
‘action, or other proceeding may be brought or 
defended, shall (except in criminal proceedings, 
actions for adultery, or breach of promise of mar- 
|riage) be competent and compellable to give evr 
‘dence, on behalf of either or any of the parties to 
the said suit, action, or proceeding.” 

Another very important provision contained in 
‘the bill is the clause enabling the Common-law 
Courts to compel the inspection of documents, 
whenever Courts of Equity would grant discovery: 
| Regarding, as we do, the fusion of the Common 
‘law and Equity procedures to be the grand objet 
to be kept in view by all law-reformers, we Tf 
joice in the introduction of a rule which, apart 
from its intrinsic justice, is further recommen 
by the fact that it is an advance, however trifling, 
towards that highly-desirable consummation. For 
the introduction of this measure the country ® 
indebted to Lord Brougham, whose persevering 
ardour in the cause of law-reform will form ® 
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important element in the balance which another 
eneration will have to strike between the merits 
and the failings of that brilliant but eccentric man 
of genius. ‘i : 

Second, but only second, in importance to this 
amendment of the law of evidence is Lord 
Campbell's excellent Act for Improving the Admi- 
nistration of Criminal Justice. 

Here again, lawyers alone can judge of the 


necessity and extent of the improvement effected. | 


The public have, doubtless, a general impression 
that our criminal procedure is absurdly technical. 
But none except those who have been trained to 


Jefeat justice by the weapons of chicane can be | 
expected to have an accurate acquaintance with | 
the extreme point to which the absurdity extended. | 


In the books of our law appertaining to the 
administration of criminal justice, page after page 


is filled with reported cases in which it is not the | 


risoner but the indictment that has been put upon 


trial. The guilt or the innocence of the accused | 


is passed by asa secondary consideration, and the 


whole proceeding 1s made to turn on the issue | 
whether the written accusation be in every micros- | 


copie detail faultlessly accurate. For instance, 
your name (forgive us the supposition) is John 
Thomas Brown; your pocket, in the sight of a 
cloud of 
“victim of society,’ whom you are bound over to 
prosecute; the day arrives, the felon is in the 
dock, the case is proved with an accumulative 
cogency of conviction ; the arm of Justice is about 


to strike, when, behold! it is on a sudden para-| 


lvsed by the discovery that the clerk of the 


arraigns, in drawing the indictment, has written | 


your name as John William Brown. The counsel 
for the prisoner takes the objection, the judge is 
bound to yield to it, and the interesting culprit 
walks out of the dock, an incarnate instance of the 
wisdom of the rule which has hitherto rendered 
conviction impossible, unless the name of the pro- 
seeutor be set forth with the precisest accuracy in 
the indictment. 

Results still more shocking to common-sense 
arise when this absurd strictness is enforced for 
the protection of the more atrocious classes of cri- 
minals, 
and description of the murdered person must, in 
ordi rto the conviction of the murderer, be abso- 
lntely and literally correct. The slightest devia- 
ton involved an acquittal. There were cases in 
which it was a matter of extreme difficulty accu- 
rately to observe this rule. especially in the instance 
of murder committed on unbaptised and illegitimate 
children. The consequent failure to convict in 
such cases on the clearest evidence has been dis- 
gracefully frequent. One instance we recol- 
leet, in which a father, under circumstances of 
indescribable barbarity, had murdered his own 
child. The child (of tender years) was not born 
m wedlock; and the proper technical method of 
describing it was a matter of such difficulty, that 
though no less than six various modes of de- 
“tiption were introduced into as many separate 
“ounts, the murderer, to the eternal disgrace of 
our Jurisprudence, was necessarily acquitted, on 


witnesses, has been picked by some | 


For instance, the rule was, that the name | 
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| the ground that not one of the six different descrip- 
tions was so rigorously accurate as to enable the 
criminal justice of England to strike the unnatural 
perpetrator of this most frightful crime. One other 
and less tragical instance, and we have done. This 
case was of very recent occurrence. It was capable 
of the clearest proof that the accused had stolen 
the sum of (say) 20/.; that this was the precise 
amount was clear to demonstration; but there was 
no positive proof of the particular description of 
coins of which the stolen sum had been made up. 
The indictment mentioned all possible descriptions 
of gold and silver coinage as having helped to 
make up the sum in question, but omitted to in- 
clude all the species of coppercoin. The objection 
| was, that by possibility some copper coins might 
have helped to make up the amount, and that 
consequently the description of the property stolen 
was not, as the law required, strictly accurate in 
every particular. Apart from this objection, the 
proof of guilt was clear. But to this objection, 
only a few terms back, the assembled judges of 1] 
land, in the High Court of Criminal Appeal, were 
ignominiously compelled to give way ; the indict- 
‘ment was pronounced insufficient, and the prisoner 
discharged. 

Now, what made this state of things, absurd 
under any supposition, absolutely intolerable, was 
the fact that xo power was given to those who c 
| ducted criminal trials of correcting these formal 





ii 


| errors in the instrument of accusation according 
to the real truth of the case. On the discovery 
in the clearest case of guilt of the minutest failure 
in accuracy of the kind we have specified, the 
judge was struck powerless, the jury were struck 
powerless, the whole administration of justice was 
reduced to a sudden dead lock by the iron and 
inflexible stringency of these absurd rules of our 
criminal law. Be it remembered, too, that the 
only excuse that had ever existed for the perpe- 
_tuation of these rules has long since been swept 
laway. Laws written in the spirit of bloodthirsti- 
iness might require to be administered according 
to the strict letter of technicality. No amount of 
chicanery could be revolting which saved a man 
from being hanged for stealing half-a-crown in a 
dwelling-house. Dut this reproach of blood has 
been washed away. Practically, there is but a 
single crime for which English law still exacts a 
publicly-inflicted death. Our criminal code is 
now one of the most lenient in Europe. The time 
has surely arrived when our criminal administra- 
tion should cease to be the most absurd. There 
can be no doubt that uncertainty of conviction is a 
vast temptation to crime. Between a stupid jury, 
an astute counsel, and the ridiculous technicality 
of the law, the chances, on a fair calculation, have 
hitherto been strongly in favour of any given cri- 
minal’s escape from justice. It was high time to 
alter this. ‘The stupidity of juries, indeed, and the 
astuteness of counsel, are beyond the reach of an 
Act of Parliament; but not so the clearing away 
of the more crying abuses of the hyper-technical 
administration of criminal law. 

This object has been, in a great measure, effected 





by Lord Campbell’s Acct. t Act confers the 
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power (we wish, also, it had imposed the necessity) 
on judges in criminal trials, “ wherever they shall 
consider such variance not material to the merits 
of the case, and that the defendant cannot be pre- 
judiced thereby [it is difficult to conjecture how 
either of these alternatives can arise in the enu- 
merated cases] to amend any variance between 
the proof and the indictment in the name of any 
county, riding, division, city, borough, town cor- 
porate, parish, or place mentioned or described in 
any such indictment or record, or in the name or 
description of any person or persons, or body 
politic or corporate, therein stated or alleged to 
be the owner or owners of any property, real or 
personal, which shall form the subject of any 
offence charged therein, or in the name or descrip- 
tion of any person or persons, body politic or cor- 
porate, therein stated or alleged to be injured or 
damaged, or intended to be injured or damaged by 
the commission of such offence, or in the Christian 
name or surname, or both Christian name and sur- 
name, or other description whatsoever, of any 
person or persons whatsoever therein named or 
described, or in the name or description of any 
other matter or thing whatsoever therein named 
or described, or in the ownership of any property 
neaed or described therein.’ The enumerated 
particulars comprise most, if not all, those grounds 
of technical objection to which we have already 
referred; and the power of amending at the trial 
will put an end to the disereditable cavils that 
ave so long been the disgrace of our criminal 
istice. 


h 
ji 
We have not space to go through the provisions 


e 


of the Act, and can only notice one or two of the | 


more important amendments which it introduces 
into criminal procedure. Not the least valuable 
js that which, in indictments for murder or man- 
slaughter, dispenses with the necessity of specify- 
ing the precise means by which the injury was 
inflicted ; a necessity which, under the old system, 
led to the most ridiculous minuteness, and come 
pelled the criminal pleader to vary the statement 
of the offence in a vast number of counts, exhaust- 
ing every imaginable mode in which it might 
chance to turn out at the trial that death was 
actually occasioned. Another very useful clause 
is that which provides that a party indicted for a 
felony may, in all cases, be found guilty of an 
attempt to commit the same; a clause which 
strikes at the root of a vast deal of absurd quibble, 
and removes one very frequent source of the escape 
from justice of very heinous offenders, On the 
whole, it may be safely said, that if the judges do 
their duty in carrying out this statute in the spirit 
in Which it has manifestly been conceived, it can- 
not fail to purge the administration of criminal 
justice from some of the worst abuses under which 
it has hitherto laboured. We confess, at the same 


‘ 


time, that we should have preferred an enactment 
that left less to the discretion of the judges. It 
would also, we think, have been more satisfactory 
if, instead of amending the most faulty portions of 
our criminal procedure in detail, it had, like the 
criminal-procedure code of New York, boldly laid 
down the principle that every indictment should 
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in every case be sufficient which set out jy clear 
intelligible and concise language the substantial 
part of the charge, making it compulsory on ‘the 
judges to amend every variance between ti, 
written statement and the proof in all formal anq 
immaterial points not essential to the great object 
of letting the accused know what he was charged 
with, and enabling him bond jide to prepare his 
defence. Still, taking it as it stands, we rezgp] 
this measure of Lord Campbell's as the most con. 
siderable instalment yet contributed by direet 
English legislation to the important cause of pro. 
cedure-reform. 

We wish we could number among the acts of the 
recently-expired session a similar, and perhaps 
even more urgently required reform in the civil 
procedure of Westmiaster Hall, embracing, which 
_is all important, an amalgamation, as far as practic. 
_able, of the now unnaturally-divided systems of 
| Equity and Common-law. The only step, and a very 
| imperfect one it is, towards this, is the report lately 
| submitted to Parliament of the Common-law Com- 
| missioners on practice and pleading. 

The present state of Commun-law procedure in 
the superior Courts is given up as defenceless even 
‘by the lawyers themselves; on that point we 
require no further evidence than is furnished by 
'the very report which is now lying before ws, 
| Here, as in the criminal law, the great fault of the 
‘system is its rigorous and wholly indefensible 
technicality. Not the merits of the claim or 
defence, but the merits of the written statement or 
pleading in which that claim or defence is brought 
before the notice of the adjudicating tribunal, are 
too often made the sole subject of trial. And the 
test by which the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
these written statements is ascertained is literally 
the most absurd that the pedantry of pseudo- 
science ever devised for the obstruction of the 
practical business of life. 

It may be as well, perhaps, just to lay down very 
briefly the few and simple principles upon which 
this whole question must ultimately turn. Con- 
ceding (as we are disposed to do) that written 
statements from both litigants, before coming to 
trial, are preferable to mere oral pleadings, what 
is the sole object to which such statements should 
be directed? Evidently to this, and nothing bet 
this: to give intelligible notice of the growids of 
eluim or defence on which either litigant rests his 
case. I want to know what your claim is, you 
want to know what my defence is. Any conci, 
plain, intelligible form of words, expressed in the 
ordinary language of life and business, whic) 
shall convey notice to either litigant of the meaning 
of the other, is all that common-sense can requir’ 
in a pleading. Thisisthe simple ground-princip* 
of the whole matter. Now, the so-called serene? 
of English pleading, not content with this—ne 
content with conveying intelligible notice—insis#, 
further, upon a rigorous exactitude of accurae 
which shall logically and grammatically excludé 
the possibility of attaching, by any exercise © 
perverse ingenuity, any other meaning to the 
written statement than that which is necessary © 
the full legal exposition of the claim or defeat 
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together with the ground and title upon which { like a rational system of procedure ; they also ad- 


they rest. The question in our snperior Courts, | 
gs at present constituted, constantly turns on the 
oint, not whether the litigant have a bond side 
jm or defence, but whether his mode of stating 

one or the other be such as to satisfy the | 
requirements of these rules of special ple: ading. 
The m de in which this question is raised is by 
what is termed a special demurrer, or formal objec- 
tion to the technical sufficiency of the written 
statement. 

It may readily be conceived how exquisitely ill- | 
alapted is suc ‘h a system as this for deciding 
pract tical questions connected with the business and 
the property of the busiest and wealthiest of human | 

ommunities. The subtlety, the dialectic accuracy 
the hair-splitting distine tions, the wire-w oven | 
refinements which would have made it the delicht | 


ike 


-vocate the total abolition of court- fees, and the 
practical realisation, as far as the Superior Courts 


_of Common-law are concerned, of the great prin- 


ciple that the public administration of justice shall 
be defrayed at the public cost, and not by a tax 
levied on the suitors. They further recommend the 


abolition of a great deal of the useless lumber by 


‘which proceedings were delayed, technicalitie 


| multiplied, and the costs of law needlessly aug- 


‘mented. The signature of re as by counsel, rules 

to plead and to compute, the absurd and antiquate d 
| forms of jury process, with many other vexatious 
and useless proceedings which have long outlived 
the reasons that might once have been urged in 
their defence, are proscribed with a just and neces- 
sary rigour that some vears back would have stirred 
up a tempest in Westminster Hall; while now, so 


of the schools have rendered it the dread and strong is the conviction amongst lawyers that they 
detestation of the ‘change and the market.) can only save the ship by throwing the lumber 
Englishmen of business found that in every other overboard, not a horsehair will bristle in indigna- 
scene of active life the most important negotiations | tion even on the most legal of wigs, nor a depre- 
were transacted with celerity, certainty, and com- | _catory rustle be audible from the stiffest of stuff 
mon-sense. In Westminster Hall alone there still | gowns. Passing from these minor details to the 
reigned a formalism, a dilatoriness, a pedantry, | weightier matters of the law—to the all-important 
more worthy of the age of Thomas Aquinas and | point as to the principle on which pleadings should 
the Master of the Sentences than of the d: ays of be constructed, the report of the Commissioners 
ocean steamers and electric telegraphs, the penny- | shows a very considerable advance on the views 
postage, the clearing-house, and the Crystal Palace. | entertained by their learned predecessors, although 
It was evidently high time that something should | it does not come up to what we must still think the 
be done’; and accordingly the Commissioners were | wisest practical conclusion. 
appointed, upon whose report we must now offer, Admitting “ that the object of pleading is to 
a few observations. ascertain the points in controversy, with the view 
Before going at all into details (and our space will | of informing the parties themselves, and the tri- 
preclude us from doing this except very briefly), bunal which is to decide between them, what is the 
we have a preliminary objection to take. It is question to be disputed,” they yet consider that 
this: the report merely recommends certain, this cannot be done unless the written statements 
changes and alterations in the existing system of , “clearly and distinctly state all such facts as are 
procedure. This will neverdo. It is re-construc- | necessary to sustain the action, defence, or r ply, 
tion that we require, not mere repair. The thing as the case may be.” In other ‘words, they are of 
wanted is a complete and concise code of practice | opinion that intelligible notice of the ground of 
and procedure, such as became law two years | action, defence, or reply, is not sufficient ; but that 
ago in the State of New York, and is now fast the written statement must also show all facts 
being adopted throughout the whole of the eastern | | necessary to give legal validity to the action, 
and northern States. Nothing ought to satisfy the | defence, or re ply. Now this we think objection- 
p ublic short of a well-digested proce lure-cole, | able. Endless questions, we foresee, may be raised 
the first article of which should consist of an abro- | as to whether any given pleading does state “all 
gation of eve ry rule of practice not contained | such facts as are nec essary to sustain it; : " que stlons 
within itself. Nothing leads to inextricable con-| which could never arise if nothing more were 
fasion and ultimate failure so surely as the attempt | required than that the written statement of the 
to make a working-system out of a patchwork of | cause of action, of the ground of defence or reply, 
old and new, Let us hi: ave for once a sys stem: itic shoul l bond fide conyv ey to eae *h party and to the 
aud orderly piece of legislation, which shall be | adjudicating tribunal a clear notice of the points 
complete in itself, final in its re sults, and creditable | In a 
toE nglis h state smanship. | The Commissioners, indeed, propose that “no 
Passing from this consideration (which we trust | formal or technical defect, imperfection, or omis- 
Ww = Weigh with those upon whom will devolve the | sion, default in form or lack of form, shall invali- 
K of levislating on this subject), let us glance at | | date any pleading, ” and that, except in certain 
he more important portions of the Commissioners’ | specified cases, “no pleading shall be deemed 


report. insufficient for any defect upon which objection 

In the first place, we are glad to admit that in| can now be taken by special demurrer only.” Ex- 
many res spects they go further than, from the cepting the exception, this is a vast improvement 
known intellectual habits of the English lawyers, | on the old system; but we are convinced that it is 
We were prepared to anticipate. ‘They recom-| an utter fallac ‘y to have left in any case a power of 
Men] the abolition of the technical forms of | deciding a cause upon a technical objection to the 
action—a necessary first step towards anything | form of the pleadings. ‘The excepted case is that 
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in which a party refuses to amend his pleading 
when directed to do so by a judge’s order: upon 
this the opponent may demur specially, stating as 
the ground of demurrer the same defect which he 
pointed out in the summons, and the Court, if of 
the same opinion as the judge, may either give 
judgment against him or order him to amend. 
Against this we strongly protest. ‘The excepted 
case, indeed, ina Lond fide course of litigation, could 
rarely occur; but all] litigation is not Lond fide, 
and no such weapon of delay and vexation as a 
special demurrer should be left available for the 
defeat of justice by the arts of chicanery. The 
power also proposed to be given by the report, of 
resorting to a single judge at chambers in order to 
have pleadings amended, on the ground of uncer- 
tainty, argumentativeness, or prolixity, would, we 
are confident, work ill in practice. The tribunal 
in question, from the haste and informality of its 
proceedings, is by no means a satisfactory one for 
the adjudication of such questions, while the noto- 
riously different views taken by different judges, of 
the degree of strictness required in pleadings (a 
difference which the introduction of the new system 
might perhaps rather aggravate than diminish) 
would render the sufficiency or insufficiency of a 
pleading dependant on the fact, whether Mr. 
Baron A or Mr. Justice B happened to be the judge 
in chambers. 

Another strong evidence of the tyranny which 
inveterate habits exercise over the ablest minds is 
apparent in the retention by the Commissioners of 
what has always secmed to us one of the worst 
absurdities of our English system of pleading—the 
motion in arrest of judyment. That a litigant who 
has passed by a technical defect in his opponent's 
pleading in order to rest the issue on the very 
right of the case, should then, on finding that a 
verdict has gone against him, be allowed to fall 
back upon the resources of chicanery in order to 


THE “ARIADNE;’ 
“ Arrer you with the paper, if you please, sir,” 
sung out a stout, rosy, good-humoured looking 
commercial gentleman from the opposite side of 
the fire. 

“You may take it now, if you will,” replied I. 
“There is no news of any importance that I can 
perceive. Really, the world seems to have stood 
still of late; and how the editors contrive to fill 
their broad-sheet in times like the present is more 
than I was ever able to discover. ‘That elopement 
must have been a perfect god-send to them.” 

“Elopement! When ?—where?” exclaimed 
the jolly old gentleman, snatching the paper from 
my hand with almost convulsive eagerness. “ Oh, 
here! I see! High-life, too! Gad!—ah! 

Rather amused by the intense avidity with 
which he devoured the highly-seasoned morsel of 
scandal before him, I mentally launched out into 
a train of reflections upon that peculiar instinct of 
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arrest a just judgment, does seem a position mog 
monstrous and indefensible. ‘The Commissioners 
ground their recommendation on the notable reason 
that it is “a fundamental principle of law that the 
record should show a good cause of action.” Surely 
it is a somewhat more fundamental principle, yg 
of law only, but of morality and right reason, that 
the substance of justice should not be sacrificed to 
the form thereof. 

No; we cannot accept this first report of the 
Common-law Commissioners as anything more thay 
a promising first step in the great cause of pro 
cedure-reform. Let Government enlarge the 
powers of this Commission, or let their report, 
and that which will doubtless be submitted ty 
Parliament in the course of next session trom the 
Commissioners on Chancery practice and plead. 
ings, be together laid before some three or foyy 
able men, with instructions to compile from the 
two (alter the fashion of the New York Commis. 
sioners) a complet: code of procedure yor the 
united jurisdictions of Equity and Cominon-law, 
It is impossible to conceive a work more deserving 
of the best energies, or more calculated to call 
forth the purest ambition, of men able and eager 
to do good service to their country. Can it be true 
that great and heroic works like these can only be 
accomplished by the enlightened will of such 
despotisms as that of Napoleon, or such democracies 
as that of New York? Must a Parliamentary 
Government, by parties, remain for ever compara- 
tively indifferent to these great measures of social 
reform, which, though they cannot seat or unseat 
a Cabinet, have avast influence upon the happiness 
and the welfare of those for whose sake even 
Cabinets rule, and Greys and E]liots toil through the 
painful labours of office? Nous vervous: mean- 
while, we have for the present had enough of 


law-reform, and so, we doubt not, have our 
readers. 
SA G MA N A i L OA <3 


humanity which leads us so keenly to relish the 
recital of our neighbour's fault or folly. ‘The same 
question—the nature of the pleasure derived trom 
tragedy—has, however, resisted the analysis of 80 
many abler minds, that my own speculations upoD 
the subject may well be left unrecorded. 

The striking of the clock, moreover, brought 
with it suggestions of a more practical turn; for | 
chanced at that moment to be awaiting the arrival 
of the up-mail to London in the commercial room 
of a dull provincial town, perhaps about as mourn 
ful a piece of penance as it ordinarily falleth to 
the lot of mortal man to undergo. 

I was consoling myself by attempting inwardly 
to calculate the exact number of seconds which 
must elapse before the arrival of the anxiously 
expected train, when a deep sigh proceeded from 
the capacious bosom of the rubicund gentleman 


the road. Placing the paper upon the table 
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him, he began to shake his head at the fire ina 
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The Bagman shook his head; and having 


sort of ruminative retrospective fashion, which con- | drained his tumbler of brandy-and-water, and re- 


trasted so oddly with his florid face and burly | 


fure that it was all I could do to avoid laughing 


outright. 
“You appear interested in the story, sir,” 


Jat length. “Perhaps y 
one or other of the parties concerned ?” 
“No, sir, ’ replie: L he. 
parties, and wish to know nothing. 
eyough of runaway-matehes to last my time—ah! 
“Tndeed rejoined I, becoming intensely 
amused, and totally unable to repress a smile. 


you are ac juainted with 


adjusted his feet upon the hob, thus resumed his 
narrative :— 
“Tt was only last summer 


| 





August, I think, but 


’ said | the exact date is not material—that I found myself 
suddenly bonnd for Ramsgate upon business of 


considerable importance. «A middling larze con- 


“IT know nothing of the} cern there had just run down with what the 
L have seen 


Yankees call an almighty smash; and what with 
looking after my principals’ interest in that way, 
and doing a fairish bit of commission-business in 
) the other, I can tell you I found my hands pretty 


“Not within your own personal experience, I pre- | full for the few days I had to spend among the 


sume? You must forgive my curiosity, 
» you have some thing upon your mind which it 

mi | be a relief to you to tell. We never met 

before, and in hs lf-an-hour’s time we shall part, 
robably never to meet again. It is ip rssible 
you ¢ yuld have a better auditor. May I ring, and 
order brandies fortwo? Isee your glass stands 
pene ty. 

To this rather impudent proposal upon my part | 
my companion answered with a complacent nod. | 
The brandies arrived in due course ; 
his feet right and left upon each hob, the Bagman 
thus began :— 

“The last time I assisted at a runaway-match 

“My cood sir!” exclaimed I, “the last time! 
Why, what in the name of goodness can you 
mean? Excuse my interruption, but really you 
speak of the matter in such an easy, professional 
style as quite raises my Curiosity. 

“Tam obliged to you, nevertheless, for the re- 
mark,” returned my neighbour. “'Twice only have 


I been engaged in anything r of the kind; and I 


ought to have begun with my first performance, 
Which, as you will soon see, was merely introduc- 

tory to my second. ‘To say more at present woulk 
be to anticipate my story. Some six years ago, 
then, I was induced by a young gentleman, an 


uidergradaate at Cambridge, to assist him in car- | 
trying off a young lady to whom he was most, 
anlently, and, as events have since proved, most | 
How he « ame | 


erely and fortunately attached. 
to make my acquaintance is of no consequence at 
present. Lhe fraternity to which I belong are, as 
You inay suppose, p ssessed of some slight know- 
ledge of the road, and of the world, and conse- 
quently rather useful auxiliaries in matters of this | 


eurt, ‘Lhe young man was rich. 


and, placing | on. 


‘I to myself. 


but I can | shrimp-eating valetucdinarians of that would-be 


fas hional sble b athing f-plac 
“One day, the very next, I believe, after my 
arrival, I hap ype ned to be sitting at dinner in the 
-coffee-room oi the ‘Mermaid, whi ch, as I dares say 
you know, commands a magnificent view of the 
harbour and pier. ‘ Beautiful yacht, yonder, sir,’ 
said the waiter, handing the potatoes. I turned 
round in my chair, and certainly it was one of the 
| prettiest sights I ever happened to clap my eyes 
A splendid cutter, every stitch of canvass set, 
came soaring in like a great white bird; and I 
; could see the people running like mad along the 
pier to vet sl; elit of her ‘ she wept past the light- 
| house, and drop pe Ml anchor just within the bar. 
* What's her name? says | to the waiter-lad. 
‘Don't know, sir, ?m sure, says he. ‘ Got a glass 
below, sir, if you'd like to have a look at her. 
Fetch it in a minute, sir. 

“Well, up came the telescope; but deuce a bit 
‘could T make out, except that she seemed pretty 
i full of people, with a sweet little pink bonnet or 
so twinkling against the mainsail. So, as soon as 
| I'd finished a pint of port, you see, I lit my cigar, 
-and strolled down along the pier to get a look at 
her. J didn’t make out much even then; for 
they'd made all snug for the night, only I could 
sve the cabin lamps shining up throu; gli the sky- 
light, and what with the pop ofa champagne cork 
every now and then, and the servants passing back- 
wards and forwards upon deck, I felt no earthly 
sort of doubt the ‘y were maki hy themselves pre- 
cious comfortable ou board. Lucky dogs ! thought 
What a charming thing a yacht 
must be! See, there youcan go where you p lease, 
stop where you Ir ase, aud always find yourself at 
home! Gad, f I were a ge mtle ah, ‘strike mec 


So was the lady. | foolish if the very first thing I'd do wouldn't be to 


His y uth and wildness, for he was a harum-scarum | start a yacht! 


sort of chap certainly, formed, I believe, the only 
oujectious to the match. However, sir, partly 
throush my poor assistance, the deed was done ; | 
au in less than a month both governors relented, 


and came down with a free pardon. That very 


day, sir, I received a fifty- -pound Bank of England | 


uote, with a handsome letter of thanks, signed by 
te gentle man, and indorsed by the lady! Gra- 
tifyin; y—ch % ? 

ae ither!?’ [ answered. “I hope your second 
pert Tinance in the same character was equally | 


Batis /ac tory, and, perhaps, if anything, a shade more 
romantic. 





“Presently, I saw a boat push off, and pull 
ashore, just below where I was standing. Fine 
fellows they were, to be sure—all with white 
ducks and ‘striped jerseys, and such natty litle 
black straw hats, each tied round with a blue 
ribbon, and the word Artapye in gold letters on 
the front. ‘They made their boat fast, and cut 
away into the town like boys out of school. 

“ Next day was a busy one with me. However, 


on sitting down to dinner, I cast a look out for the 
yacht, and there she was still, just the same as 
yesterday, only there didn’t seem to be quite so 


much stirring on board. I was just finishing my 
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last glass of port, preparatory to going down to get 
another look at her, for [ needn't tell yon she had 
quite taken my fancy, when a young man, maybe 
some five or six and twenty, entered the coffee- 
room. I didn’t notice him much at first; only, 
when I did, it seemed as if he’d got himself up in 
a sort of disguise like. He'd a big boat-cloak over 
his shoulders, and a thundering large comforter 
tied round his throat, although it was so hot that 
I was sitting with all the windows open. His hat 
was slouched down over his eyes, and he'd a pair 
of blue spectacles across his nose; so you may 
guess I couldn't make much of him. More than 
that, too, I could see that he wanted to speak to 


me, for he walked up close to my chair more than | 


once and then pulled up short, as if he'd forgot 
what he was going to say. 

“¢ Any news stirring in Ramsgate, master ?’ said 
I, at last, just to give him an opportunity of making 
a start. 


“«My dear friend,’ replied he, pulling a chair) 


close to mine—‘if you will allow me to call you 
so—you are staying in this house, are you not ? 

“*Go a-head ! says I— yes.’ 

“<«'Then,’ continued he, ‘you can do me, if you 
will, the very greatest service that one man can 
possibly render to another. 
once confide in you. It is written in your face. 
I am deeply, passionately, hopelessly in love? 

“<Well, says I, ‘if L were the fortunate young 
lady, I could guess pretty well what you wanted ; 
but, at present, you see, I’m rather in the dark.’ 

“* Ves, yes,’ he continued eagerly ; ‘but I will 
explain it all in one minute. My adored one, 
my Marion, is at this moment in the house. So, 
unfortunately, are her father, her mother, her elder 
brother, and God knows how many of her kith and 
kindred ! 
harbour ? 

“* Ay, ay,’ returned I, ‘the Ariadne.’ 

“¢ Just so. I arrived yesterday on board. Now, 
pray observe! My object—the dearest object of 
my life at present—is to get Marion safely on 
board. Once there, we shall, as you may well 
imagine, be safe from all pursuit. Until bed-time 
—say eleven this evening—it is perfectly im- 
possible that she can escape her family. About 
that hour, however, she has promised to be in the 
hall below. Her maid isin my pay. All must go 
right. You may well ask why I appeal to you, 
a perfect stranger, for assistance. My dear sir, 
were it known that [ was at this moment in the 
town, I give you my word I might as well attempt 
to get the crown-royal out of the Tower of London 
as Marion from the bosom of her family. They 
know perfectly well what P’m about. I must hide 
myself—roll myself up in a water-butt until mid- 
night ; and then—ch, then, sir! may I hope that 
your kind assistance will enable me to rejoin my 
darling Marion on board the A riadue ?’ 

“ Of course, under the circumstances, it was dif- 
ficult to refuse point-blank. I begged, however, 
to be informed, with a little more precision, what 
it was that I was requested to do. 

“«Do, sir! exclaimed the young man. ‘You 
will find Marion, as I told you, in the hall. Here, 


I see that I may at | 


You have seen the yacht yonder in the | 


THE BAGMAN AFLOAT, 
take this, continued he, pulling a china-rose yg 
from under his cloak ; “stick this in your buttop. 
hole. She will recognise it. Walk boldly with, 
her to the pier-head, opposite the light-house 
You will find the Ariadne’s boat in waiting, Sea 
her safe on board, and return directly ; and then— 
and then—I don’t know how to put it, but if J 
might be permitted to acknowledge your greg 
kindness by—in short, through a pecuniary me. 
dium, name your sum, sir! name your sum" 

“T candidly confess, my dear young friend, thay 
visions of another fifty-pound note did flit across 
my mind, as I grasped the hand of the disgulseg 
inamorato, and promised to do his bidding. Juss 
at that moment, however, a heavy step resounded 
in the passage; and my companion had but just 
| time to lay his head flat upon the table, rolled up 

in his boat-cloak, when a marvellously savage. 
| looking gentleman entered the room. He walked 
sternly round, giving me a piercing glance as he 
passed. 

“¢ Your companion seems ill, sir,’ said le to me, 
pointing, scornfully as [ thought, at the confused 
heap of cloak and whisker into which the sain 
had so suddenly transformed himself. 

“Fortunately, [ had sufficient presence of mind 

to look him fullin the face without condescending 
a reply ; and out he went. 
“*'The brother, by jingo? gasped my unlucky 
friend, and disappeared in a twinkling. 

“ You may well suppose that, alter this interview, 
_[ looked out at the beautiful vessel in the harbour 
with feelings of nocommon interest. [was just in 
the act of lighting my after-dinner weed, with the 
intention of again walking down to the pier-head, 
when, to my great disgust, I was interrupted by a 
gentlemen on ‘urgent business, who detained me 
a good two hours in the coffee-room. It was only 
by reiterated promises of being at his counting- 
house in Ship-street by eight the next morning 
that I at length got rid of lim, just as the summer 
twilight began rapidly to close in. My cigar was 
quickly a-light, and a few moments more found me 
staring through the darkness at the long, yraceful 
hull and high shadowy spars of the Ariadie. I 
could just discern the figures of the sailors moving 
about in the forecastle, and the twinkle of a pipe 
or two over the bows; but the cabin skylight was 
as dark as could be; so it was clear the company 
was a-shore. 

“ An hour passed quickly away ; and T can tell 
you that, as I returned to my hotel, I did feel my 
heart beat a trifle quicker than common. I felt, 
in short, that I was in for an adventure, and deters 
mined to play my part in it like a man. Some 
twenty minutes I spent kicking my hecls in the 
hall; and I had just looked at my wateh with aa 
indignant anathema upon feminine unpunctuality 1 
general, when, on raising my eyes, I saw straight 
before me the loveliest little face and figure you 
ever beheld in your whole life. How she got 
there I haven't a notion; but there she stood, 
looking steadily at the china-rose bud in my button- 
hole. Her hair, of deep auburn, fell thickly over 
the most exquisitely-modelled forehead in the 
world; and her eyes—by George, sir! if 1 went 
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‘nto particulars of eyes and lips, I should work 
myself into a resi ilar fever at this moment! 

«Jt was actually half a minute or so before I 
cout 
much was I taken a-back by the arch, beautiful 
manner of the enchanting apparition. At length, 
however, I cuntreved to stammer out something 
ghout the intense 2 pleasure I felt at finding her 
yndi er my protection. 

«¢You are very good, very good indeed,’ said 
she hurriedly ; ‘ but there is no time to be lost. 
You know the way, I hope, for Iam sure I do 
not ? 

«*Know the way? I should hope so!’ says I, 
erowing immensely valiant as I tucked her little 
trembling hand under my arm. ‘Come along !' con- 
inued I, not exactly knowing what style of con- 
yersation it was customary to indulge in under the 
circumstances, ‘come along! you're as safe under 

convoy of James Blossom as—hollo! Who’s that ?’ 

«You may guess my heart did rather rise to my 
mouth, as they say, When that strapping big 
brother of hers passed us within half a yard. 
Luckily for me, he didn’t recognise his sister's 
figure, Which I needn't tell you was veiled up as 
tight asa nun. I suppose my own jolly, honest- 
looking face (for I do look jolly and honest, though 
I'm not handsome) threw him off his guard. At 
all events, he didn’t notice us, and passed into the 
hotel, slapping his boot with a thundering big 
horsewhip which I couldn’t help feeling might | 
have been fabricated for the express benefit of any- 
one Whom he might detect in the act of walking off 
with his charming sister. 

“Five minutes more brought us to the pier- 
head, where, sure enough, the yacht’s boat lay in 
waiting, almost invisible in the deep shadow of the 


id collect myself sufficiently to address her, so 
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stantial, while it was, at the same time, quite as 
clear that no expense whatever had been spared in 
matters of comfort, and even of luxury. I may 
as well confess, however, that my attention was so 
much engaged by the exquisite little cold supper 
laid out on the cabin- table—you must remember 
it was some five hours since I had dined—that 
everything else appeared, at that particular mo- 
ment, of extremely minor importance. 

“« Pray take some refreshment, Mr. Blossom?’ 
exclaimed Marion, who had thrown off her bonnet 
and veil, and looked fifty times more bewitching 
than before. ‘Pray do; I am afraid [ cannot ask 
you to stay very long, continued she, pulling outa 
watch about the size of a sixpence, ‘so [ hope you 
will lose no time in ceremony. George will be 
on board immediately, and he will thank you better 
than I can for the trouble you have taken to-nigh t. 
Perhaps if you will give me a wing of that chicken 
it may induce you to help yourself’ 

“You may well imagine, my dear friend, that 
such an invitation overeame even the prover! ally 
retiring nature of a commercial traveller. I had 





ithere was a 
»deck, and [ heard somebody sing out, 





masonry. ‘he men touched their hats respectfully 
as Marion stepped lightly on board. I rolled in after | 
her, clunsily enough—for, to tell you the truth, it 
Was the first time I had ever quitted terra firma 
in my lite—and a few powerful strokes sufliced to 
lay us alongside the Ariadne. 

« Immediately upon reaching the deck, where 
she was received with all possible deference by the 
crew on board, my fair charge descended the 
companion-ladder ; and I—great sheepish hound 
as | was—feeling that I was looked upon by the 
men as a sort of big, lubberly walrus, who had 
climbed the ship's side j in the dark for no kind of 
good, had no better manners than to tumble down 
alte r her, 

“To my stammering and blundering query, as 





towhether or no IL was intruding, she answered 
with such a frank, good-natured expression that I 
lustantly felt quite at ease. ‘The cabin to which 

hi ad descended was large and handsome, in- 
tel ly larger, indeed, than I could have imagined 
fat, comparatively speaking, so small a vessel 
could possibly contain. Even my inexperienced 


‘y° Was quite sufficient to discover that all the 
“Taigeients were made rather with a view to 
atial service than to mere ornament and decora- 
tion. There was no tawdry frippery, nothing that 
jacked of the City barge, or dandy’s water- 





vuche ; all was evidently seamanlike and gub- 


Just helped Marion to the liver-wing and _ piled 
my own plate with lobster-salad—a splendid salad 
it was, sir, ‘Tr it’s a dish to which my family have 
heen partial, J believe, for many generations—when 
considerable shuffing of feet upon 
‘Tumble 
}up, lads, Here's the skipper com- 
ing off! 

“All right?’ inquired I of Marion, whose 
appetite didn’t seem to be any way impaired by 
the anxiety under which I knew she must be 
labouring. 

“*Oh, yes! at least, I hope so,’ laughed she. 
‘The skip per, as they call him, will be de ‘lighted 
to find you here, I know.’ 

‘Well but,’ says I, ‘they said something was 


look sharp! 


= vy off (whic h might have been the -hip’s 


bottom for all J knew to the contrary ). That's why 
IT asked. Iollo! who comes here ? 

“ At this moment our téte-a-téte was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the two young men who 
had just arrived on board. The first was a tall, well- 
built, aristocratic-looking fellow of about thirty 
years ofage. His handsome, bronzed face, and clear, 
sparkling eye, appeared to me to complete the very 
beau idéal of a British sailor. His loose shirt- 
collar, carelessly thrown back, displayed his manly 
throat and magnificent whiskers to the greatest 
possible advantage, and altogether he was a fellow 
of whoin, from his pure physical superiority, I felt 
actually afraid from the first moment he entered 
the cabin. 

“ «Safe on board—ch? said he to me, some- 
what brusquely, as [ made way for him to the top 
of the table. I observed, however, that he vreeted 
Marion with a good-neture ad emile— asked her 
whether she had what she liked best, filled her 


glass with champagne, and nodded to her, as he 
drank his own, so kindly and gaily that my fear 
of him gave way to admiration and envy upon the 
spot. 


“His companion, whom I instantly recognised as 


my friend of the coffee-room, must have been at least 
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some half-dozen years his junior. He was appa- 
rently a gay, reckless young man, with curly hair 
and a bright eye, but not otherwis se remarkable 


advanced to me, and, seizing me warmly by the 
hand, thanked me most energetically for the im- 
mense service I had done him ; ; a service which, 
he assured me, would never be forgoten by him to 
his dying day. He then insisted on my pledging 
him in a brimming tumbler of champagne, and 
forthwith devoted himself to supper with an energy 
which I couldu’t help considering as something 
extraordinary in an ardent and expectant runaway 
brideyrooin. 

“One thing, too, struck me as singular, to say 
the least of it. He evidently addressed Marion 
under some species of restraint, for which I could 
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(for so I heard them call him) were evidently on 
the most intimate and affectionate terms possible. 
Her manner, however, was so irresistibly frank aud 
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mnaicd, that it seemed to me impossible that any 
one Y her company should feel otherwise than 
peri C lv at his ease. 

We had altogether a most glorious supper, 
and you may suess the triumphant state of my 
feclings, on Warming a little with my wine, to find 
' inyseli the admitted guest of those selisame happy 
‘nobs, whose good fortune had inspired me with 
Fee Be ij ; 60 much ecuvy but one short evening betore, At 
; last, however, [ felt it was really time to depart ; 
J 69, alter expressing the great gratification I had 
i derived from my visit, and the pleasure [ felt at 
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having been of any service to the pretty Marion, I 
bezved to know if the boat were in readiness to 
iF couvey me ashore. 

“<Sing out for Mr. May, George, will you,’ said 
Glendon; ‘or go and speak to him yourself, if you 
will. Ife has my orders for the night.’ 

“George instantly started up the companion- 








\ i ladder; and Marion, after kindly wishing me 
Pt, farewell, withdrew into an inner cabin. ‘The 

t \ former almost immediately returned. 
on “<ft's all right, said he; ‘but, Mr. Blossom, the 
; men won't catch “ok 1 with waiting half-an-hour. 
i ae I see Marion's off, We must finis ch the evening 
ee with a glass of something warm, eh? Glendon, I 
know youve some first-rate Hollands on board ; 
; Tim sure Mr. Blossom likes Hollands. Steward, 

+ a bottle of Hollands, and hot-water !’ 
m4 “ «Well, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘since you are so 
iy preosing, I can't refuse, ’m sure. You know what 


is the right thing on the water, I’ve no doubt. As 
for me, L never was afloat before; but if this is the 
| way people live that go down to the sea in ships, 
hany me if I don't turn sailor myself to-morrow. 








es Your healths, gentlemen. Well, this is tipple, and 
a no mistake !’ 

' “+ You like it?’ inquired Glendon, smiling half 
ia! scornfully, as [ drained my third tumbler. 
“) hee a “*Like it, sir! L should rather think I did!| 
4 ‘te You won't find a tap like that at the Mermaid, I. 
The can tell you. Now pray what may that stand you | 
; ai in a dozen? Did I drink your healths, gentle- 
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in point of figure or physiognomy. He instantly | 


not satisfactorily account; while she and Glendon | 


delightful, and her conversation so clever and ani- | 





let me try and remember myself. By Georo, 
what a row they are making upon deck! Nothi,. 
going wrong, I ho . . 

“* Pooh, pooh!’ laughed the younger gentle. 
man, ‘it’s all right. ‘They're merely many; Ug a 
boat for you, Mr. Blossom. Take another glass 
Peak of the mainsail going up, Gle nie ay 
continued he, with a peculiar smile, which J Was 
much too far gone to understand. 

‘Well, sir, I will, and thank you, said I, <j 
wn it isn’t gig-yig-getting very late, though, 
because I’ve an engig-gagement early to-morryy. 
Isn't this gig-grog stronger than what we ven 
rally did- drink ashore, gentlemen ?’ | 

“Can't say,’ replied Glendon. ‘TI seldom toneh 
it myself. George, fill your ; glass, man, and do, 
make Mr. Blossom finish the ‘bottle.’ 

“*QOh,’ eried I, ‘such a bub-bub-bottle as tha 
will do a man no harmatall in the morning! By 
somehow, gents—veryodd the way this infer-nal 
table appears to gig-gig-go up and ‘down.’ 

“* Merely the grog ” answ ered George. ‘Your 
head must be very Ww eak, Mr. Blossom, if it's 
upset so easily.’ 

‘Y-yes, returned I; ‘but Pve been did. 
drunker than this ashore bfore now, and I never 
saw the gig-glasses and teaspoons kick-clatter 
tozether of themselves in. that cock-contounded 
way. Zkhey ve drunk, sir, and ninot me! Look 
at’em! See, ther e—that tit-tit-tumbler’s a-walk- 
ing by himself to the sis-side of the tit-table—and 
now did-down he goes—thmash ! 

“The remaining events of that evening, my dear 
sir, I should, if 1 were writing a book, denote by 
a perfect firmament of stars; for recollection of 
them, even in the vaguest possible sense of the 
term, I have literally none. * * * 

* Upon waking the next morning, it was a very 
long time indeed before I could recal my se attered 
senses. At first, [ fancied myself in my own bed 
at the ‘Mermaid,’ and wondered very much that 
I hadn’t observed before that the ceiling was only 
about a couple of feet over my head, “and orha- 
mented with three large bull’s-eyes. It also oc- 
curred to me that my next-door neighbour must 
have awoke ina shockingly dirty condition, for I 
never in my life heard a man wash himself in the 
indefatigable way he did. There was a curious 
creaking noise, too, about the room, fur whieh I 
couldn't at all account, and the motion of the whole 
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apartment, even upon the extremely improbable 


sup position that 1 Aad gone to bed drunk over- 
night, was singular, to say the least of it. 

“ After considerable reflection, such as it was, it 
struck me that an energetic practical man might, 


under the circumstances, feel it desirable to get up 


and look about him, which I accordingly did, 
making, at the same time, the pleasing discovery 
that all the usual formalities ot the toilet might 
safely be dispensed with, as I was already in full 
| dress for the day. 

“T firmly believe that a few minutes more of 
the awful perplexity I felt at that moment would 
have unsettled my wits for ever; but the transac- 
tions of the preceding evening flashed, all at onee, 


* men? LI really forget. Stay now, don't tell me ; | entire upon my recollection. I knew now right 
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here I was; and springing off the side of my 
parrow couch, I burst open the door, and found 
myself in the main-cabin, the well-remembered 
gcene of last night's performances. 

«Jt was quite empty ; and what struck me with 
a sensation of the most lively horror was, that the 
goor, instead of being level, sloped across at an 
angle of somewhere about forty-five degrees. Of 
course, I went bang for the opposite side, like a 
barrel down a hill, and, picking myself up with 
some difficulty, I managed, after many attempts, 
and in a state of the most intolerable curiosity and 
alarm, at length to scramble upon deck. 

“T wish to goodness I had the pencil of a Cruik- 
shank or a Doyle, to give you some idea of my 
appearance as I emerged from the hatchway. 
Fancy, if you can, what must have been the terror 
and dismay of a man who had never even been 
afloat on a duck-pond, to find himself suddenly out 
of sight of land—nothing but sky and water to be 
seen—on board a crack cutter yacht running down 
channel under all sail ! 

Of course, my first impression was that we were 
all going to the bottom together. I solemnly 
assure you the mast stuck out right over the sea 
like a barber’s pole; and oh, my gracious, sir! the 
sails were something frightful to behold! It 
looked for all the world as if they were blowing 
away, like a great balloon. As for me, I stood at 
the top of the companion-ladder, with my arms 
wildly raised aloft, and my legs as wide apart as 
they would go, to keep my balance, exactly like a 
capital X with its mouth open! 

“A tremendous peal of laughter, however, 
brought me to my senses; and there, at a snug 
little table on the windward side of the deck, sat 


Georze and Marion at breakfast, apparently quite | 


as unconcerned and comfortable as if they had been 
at that moment safe in the commercial room of the 
‘Mermaid.’ 

“Twill do the young lady the justice to say that 
she did all in her power to restrain her merriment ; 
but as for her companion, he all but rolled over- 
board in convulsions of delight. 

‘For goodness’ sake!’ exclaimed I, tottering 
towards them, ‘where am [? What is the mean- 
ing of this? Oh, pray—pray tell me where I am! 

“* Where is he? roared George. ‘Oh, hold me 
somebody, do! Oh, don't, Bagman! you'll be the 
death of me! Oh, where am I ?—where am I? Oh, 
abayman at sea! O Lord! And here he fairly 
tolled on deck in a perfect extacy of joy. 

“I mutely appealed for an explanation to the 
pretty Marion, who certainly kept her countenance 
in the most extraordinary manner. 

“* You had better ask Lord Glendon where you 
ate, said she. ‘There he is forward, speaking to 
the master. You are on board the Ariadne, at all 
events, and quite safe,’ continued she with a smile, 
Which I knew was kindly meant. 

“TI stagvered forwards in the direction she had 
Pointed out; and as the detestable hoax which I 
‘aw had been practised upon me_ gradually 
developed itself, my anger knew no bounds. I met 

td Glendon walking aft, smoking a cigar; and 
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admirably by a round jacket, loose white trousers, 
check shirt, and light straw hat, made my morning 
salute far more temperate than it might other- 
wise have been. He was accompanied by an 
immense, black Newfoundland dog of extra- 
ordinary beauty, who eyed me as | approached 
with a half-suspicious, half-supercilious look. 

“< Well, sir! exclaimed I, breathless with rage, 
‘you have played me a pretty trick! You have 
ruined me, very possibly '—yes, ruined me as a 
commercial man, as a man of business! I have en- 
gagements to meet to-day, sir, and bills to take up; 
and where am I—to do it? Where am I, sir, I 
ask you again, and what do you mean to do 
with me? 

“+ Mr. May,’ cried Lord Glendon, quietly cone 
tinuing his walk, ‘ prick off our position on the 
chart, and show Mr. Blossom where we are. 

“* Ay, ay,my lord! replied the old man with a 
| smile. 

“¢ But, sir, or my lord, or whoever you may be,’ 

resumed I, placing myself full before !im, and 
keeping my balance as well as 1 could, ‘don't 
suppose that James Blossom is to be treated in this 
way with impunity. You may think that to carry 
off a fellow in this way is a capital joke; but I can 
| tell you that it shall cost you dear! It I spend a 
thousand pounds on it, I'll take the law of you? 
“ Lord Glendon stopped short and fairly laughed. 
(‘Upon my word, Mr. Blossom,’ said he, ‘if it 
'were not for Marion there, 'd spread-eayle you, 
stark naked, in the weather rigging for a figure ot 
| brazen impudence! Is it my fault if you come on 
-board my ship without my invitation, and even 
/without my leave? Is it my fault if, being there, 
you get beastly drunk ? Am to blame if, instead 
of hailing for a shore-boat and police to look after 
you, I give you a berth for the night? Is it my 
fault that you didn’t see the blue peter tlying when 
you Came on board, or didn't ask some donkey- 
| boy to tell you the meaning? Come, don't talk 
nonsense! (ro aft and get some breaktast. 

“JT couldn't help seeing, of course, that threats 
from a man in my position were equally useless 
and absurd; so I determined to try what a little 
supplication might effect. 

“*My lord,’ said I, following him backwards 
and forwards in his walk, ‘you have now had 
your joke out. Pray remember that what is sport 
to you may be death to me. If I am not back in 
Ramsgate before night, the consequences may be 
ruinous. Will you kindly order your men to turn 
round and go back. We can only have left Rams- 
vate a few hours, and therefore a few hours more 
must enable us to reach the pier. It cannot delay 
you much, and it may save me from absolute 
destruction.’ 

“*His lordship will never throw away such a 
breeze as this,’ remarked the grey-headed old 
master, quietly rolling up his chart, and glancing 
proudly aloft at the bending mast and straining 
canvass. 

“«T didn't speak to you,’ retorted I angrily; ‘I 
spoke to your master.’ 

“« Beg your pardon, sir,’ replied the oldman, 
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some half-dozen years his junior. He was appa- | 
rently a gay, reckless young man, with curly hair 
and a bright eye, but not otherwise remarkable. 
in point of figure or physiognomy. He instantly | 
advanced to me, and, seizing me warmly by the | 
hand, thanked me most energetically for the im- | 
mense service I had done him; a service which, | 
he assured me, would never be forgoten by him to 
his dying day. He then insisted on my pledging 
him in a brimming tumbler of champagne, and 
forthwith devoted himself to supper with an energy 
which I couldu’t help considering as something 
extraordinary in an ardent and expectant runaway 
bridegroom. 

“One thing, too, struck me as singular, to say | 
the least of it. He evidently addressed Marion 
under some species of restraint, for which I could 
not satisfactorily account; while she and Glendon | 
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let me try and remember myself. By George 
what a row they are making upon deck! Nothing 
going wrong, I hope ?’ 

“*Pooh, pooh!’ laughed the younger gentle. 
man, ‘it’s all right. ‘They're merely manning g 
boat for you, Mr. Blossom. ‘Take another glass 
Peak of the mainsail going up, Glendon—eh» 
continued he, with a peculiar smile, which I was 
much too far gone to understand. 

“« Well, sir, I will, and thank you,’ said. «7 
hope it isn’t gig-gig-getting very late, though 
because I’ve an engig-gagement early to-morrow. 
Isn't this gig-grog stronger than what we gene. 
rally did-drink ashore, gentlemen ?’ 

“* Can't say,’ replied Glendon. ‘I seldom touch 
it myself. George, fill your glass, man, and don't 
make Mr. Blossom finish the bottle.’ 

“*QOh,’ cried I, ‘such a bub-bub-bottle as that 


(for so I heard them call him) were evidently on will do a man no harmatall in the morning! But 
the most intimate and affectionate terms possible.! somehow, gents—veryodd the way this infer-nal 
Her manner, however, was so irresistibly frank and , table appears to gig-gig-go up and down.’ 

delightful, and her conversation so clever and ani- | “* Merely the grog,’ answered George. * Your 
mated, that it seemed to me impossible that any head must be very weak, Mr. Blossom, if it's 


one in her company should feel otherwise than | 
perfectly at his ease. | 

“We had altogether a most glorious supper, 
and you may guess the triumphant state of my 
feelings, on warming a little with my wine, to find 
inyself the admitted guest of those selfsame happy 
‘nobs, whose good fortune had inspired me with 
60 much envy but one short evening betore. At 
last, however, I felt it was really time to depart ; 
50, after expressing the great gratification I had | 
derived from my visit, and the pleasure I felt at 
having been of any service to the pretty Marion, I 
bezged to know if the boat were in readiness to. 
convey me ashore. 

“ «Sing out for Mr. May, George, will you,’ said | 
Glendon; ‘or go and speak to him yourself, if you 
will. He has my orders for the night.’ 

“(George instantly started up the companion- 
Jadder; and Marion, after kindly wishing me 
farewell, withdrew into an inner cabin. The 
former alinost immediately returned. 

“It's all right, said he; ‘ but, Mr. Blossom, the 
men wont catch cold with waiting half-an-hour. 
I see Marion's off. We must finish the evening 
with a glass of something warm, eh? Glendon, I 
know you've some first-rate Hollands on board ; 
I'm sure Mr. Blossom likes Hollands. Steward, 
a bottle of Hollands, and hot-water !’ 

“ «Well, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘since you are so 
pressing, I can’t refuse, ’msure. You know what. 
is the right thing on the water, I've no doubt. As_ 
for me, I never was afloat before; but if this is the | 
way people live that go down to the sea in ships, | 
hang me if [ don’t turn sailor myself to-morrow. 
Your healths, gentlemen. Well, this is tipple, and | 
no mistake !’ | 

“* You like it?’ inquired Glendon, smiling half 
scornfully, as I drained my third tumbler. 

“«Like it, sir! I should rather think I did! 
You won't find a tap like that at the Mermaid, I 
can tell you. Now pray what may that stand you 
in a dozen? Did i drink your healths, gentle- 
men? I really forget. Stay now, don’t tell me ; 





term, I have literally none. 


upset so easily.’ 

“*Y-ves,” returned I; ‘but [ve been did- 
drunker than this ashore bfore now, and I never 
saw the gig-glasses and teaspoons kick-clatter 
together of themselves in-that cock-confounded 
way. They're drunk, sir, and ninot me! Look 
at’em! See, there—that tit-tit-tumbler’s a-walk- 
ing by himself to the sis-side of the tit-table—and 
now did-down he goes—thmash ! 

“The remaining events of that evening, my dear 


sir, I should, if I were writing a book, denote by 
a perfect firmament of stars; for recollection of 


them, even in the vaguest possible sense of the 
o G & 

“ Upon waking the next morning, it was a very 
long time indeed before I could recal my scattered 
senses. At first, I fancied myself in my own bed 
at the ‘Mermaid,’ and wondered very much that 
I hadn't observed before that the ceiling was only 
about a couple of feet over my head, and orna- 
mented with three large bull’s-eyes. It also oc- 
curred to me that my next-door neighbour must 
have awoke in a shockingly dirty condition, for 1 
never in my life heard a man wash himself in the 
indefatigable way he did. ‘There was a curious 
creaking noise, too, about the room, for which I 
couldn't at all account, and the motion of the whole 


apartment, even upon the extremely improbable 


supposition that I Aad gone to bed drunk over- 
night, was singular, to say the least of it. 
“ After considerable reflection, such as it was, lt 
struck me that an energetic practical man might, 
under the circumstances, feel it desirable to get up 
and look about him, which I accordingly 
making, at the same time, the pleasing discovery 
that all the usual formalities of the toilet 
safely be dispensed with, as I was already in full 
dress for the day. 
“I firmly believe that a few minutes more of 
the awful perplexity I felt at that moment w 
have unsettled my wits for ever; but the transac 
tions of the preceding evening flashed, all at one® 
entire upon my recollection. I knew now wen 
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narrow couch, I burst open the door, and found 
myself in the main-cabin, the well-remembered 
gcene of last night’s performances. 

“Tt was quite empty; and what struck me with 
a sensation of the most lively horror was, that the 
floor, instead of being level, sloped across at an 
angle of somewhere about forty-five degrees. Of 
course, | went bang for the opposite side, like a 
barrel down a hill, and, picking myself up with 
some difficulty, I managed, after many attempts, 
and in a state of the most intolerable curiosity and 
alarm, at length to scramble upon deck. 

“T wish to goodness I had the pencil of a Cruik- 
shank or a Doyle, to give you some idea of my 
appearance as I emerged from the hatchway. 
Fancy, if you can, what must have been the terror 
and dismay of a man who had never even been 
afloat on a duck-pond, to find himself suddenly out 
of sight of land—nothing but sky and water to be 
seen—on board a crack cutter yacht running down 
channel under all sail ! 

Of course, my first impression was that we were 
all going to the bottom together. I solemnly 
assure you the mast stuck out right over the sea 
like a barber’s pole; and oh, my gracious, sir! the 
sails were something frightful to behold! It 
looked for all the world as if they were blowing 
away, like a great balloon. As for me, I stood at 
the top of the companion-ladder, with my arms 
wildly raised aloft, and my legs as wide apart as 
they would go, to keep my balance, exactly like a 
capital X with its mouth open! 

“A tremendous peal of laughter, however, 
brought me to my senses; and there, at a snug 
little table on the windward side of the deck, sat 
George and Marion at breakfast, apparently quite 
as unconcerned and comfortable as if they had been 
at that moment safe in the commercial room of the 
‘Mermaid.’ 

“Twill do the young lady the justice to say that 
she did all in her power to restrain her merriment ; 
but as for her companion, he all but rolled over- 
board in. convulsions of delight. 

“* Tor goodness’ sake! exclaimed I, tottering 
towards them, ‘where am [? What is the mean- 
ing of this? Oh, pray—pray tell me where I am! 

“* Where is he? roared George. ‘Oh, hold me 
somebody, do! Oh, don't, Bagman! you'll be the 
death of me! Oh, where am I ?—where am I? Oh, 
abagman at sea! O Lord! And here he fairly 
tolled on deck in a perfect extacy of joy. 

“I mutely appealed for an explanation to the 
pretty Marion, who certainly kept her countenance 
im the most extraordinary manner. 

““ You had better ask Lord Glendon where you 
ate, said she. ‘There he is forward, speaking to 
the master. You are on board the Ariadne, at all 
events, and quite safe,’ continued she with a smile, 
Which I knew was kindly meant. 

“T staggered forwards in the direction she had 
Pointed out; and as the detestable hoax which I 
aw had been practised upon me gradually 


ghere I was; and springing off the side of my 


developed itself, my anger knew no bounds. I met 
td Glendon walking aft, smoking a cigar; and 
I must say that his tall, powerful form, set off so 
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admirably by a round jacket, loose white trousers, 
check shirt, and light straw hat, made my morning 
salute far more temperate than it might other- 
wise have been. He was accompanied by an 
immense black Newfoundland dog of extra- 
ordinary beauty, who eyed me as I approached 
with a half-suspicious, half-supercilious look. 

“* Well, sir!’ exclaimed I, breathless with rage, 
‘you have played me a pretty trick! You have 
ruined me, very possibly !—yes, ruined me as a 
commercial man, as a manof business! I have en- 
gagements to meet to-day, sir, and bills to take up; 
and where am I—to do it? Where am I, sir, I 
ask you again, and what do you mean to do 
with me? 

“*Mr. May,’ cried Lord Glendon, quietly con- 
tinuing his walk, ‘ prick off our position on the 
chart, and show Mr. Blossom where we are.’ 

“* Ay, ay, my lord! replied the old man witha 
smile. 

“« But, sir, or my lord, or whoever you may be,’ 
resumed I, placing myself full before him, and 
keeping my balance as well as I could, ‘don't 
suppose that James Blossom is to be treated in this 
way with impunity. You may think that to carry 
off a fellow in this way is a capital joke; but I can 
tell you that it shall cost you dear! If I spenda 
thousand pounds on it, I'll take the law of you? 

“ Lord Glendon stopped short and fairly laughed. 
‘Upon my word, Mr. Blossom,’ said he, ‘if it 
were not for Marion there, I'd spread-eagle you, 
stark naked, in the weather rigging for a figure of 
brazen impudence! Is it my fault if you come on 
board my ship without my invitation, and even 
without my leave? Is it my fault if, being there, 
you get beastly drunk? Am to blame if, instead 
of hailing for a shore-boat and police to look after 
you, [ give you a berth for the night? Is it my 
fault that you didn't see the blue peter flying when 
you came on board, or didn’t ask some donkey- 
boy to tell you the meaning? Come, don't talk 
nonsense! (ro aft and get some breakfast.’ 

“I couldn't help seeing, of course, that threats 
from a man in my position were equally useless 
and absurd; so I determined to try what a little 
supplication might effect. 

“*My lord,’ said I, following him backwards 
and forwards in his walk, ‘you have now had 
your joke out. Pray remember that what is sport 
to you may be death to me. If I am not back in 
Ramsgate before night, the consequences may be 
ruinous. Will you kindly order your men to turn 
round and go back. We can only have left Rams- 
gate a few hours, and therefore a few hours more 
must enable us to reach the pier. It cannot delay 
you much, and it may save me from absolute 
destruction.’ 

“*His lordship will never throw away such a 
breeze as this,’ remarked the grey-headed old 
master, quietly rolling up his chart, and glancing 
proudly aloft at the bending mast and straining 
canvass. 

“«T didn’t speak to you,’ retorted I angrily; ‘I 
spoke to your master.’ 

“«Beg your pardon, sir, replied the oldman, 
touching his hat at the same time with sar- 
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castic politeness ; ‘but you see, sir, I've served 
this gentleman’s family ever since Trafalgar, and 
sailed this here cutter ever since she left the stocks, 
and that’s why his lordship’s good enough to let 
me speak my mind afore we ‘bout ship.’ 

“*T tell you what itis, Mr. Blossom,’ interrupted 
Glendon, ‘you may save your wind and your 
trouble; for, before ['d put the Ariadne’s head 
about for any bagman under the sun, I'd see ship, 
crew and all, at the bottom of the Channel. If you 
want to know where we are going, I tell you 
plainly that I mean to lie-to off Cadiz to put that 
mad fellow George ashore. If you like to go 
with him you may. You've no passport, I suppose ; 
so what the Dons may do with you—whether 
they'll shoot you, hang yon, or roast you in an 
auto-da-fe—is more than I can pretend to guess. 
We shall check your ‘run’ upon the ship's books, 
and that will be the end of you. Now you have 
your answer.’ 

“«QOne word more, my lord! exclaimed I, half- 
crying. ‘I can scarcely suppose that an English 
nobleman, if such you are, would selfishly devote 
an innocent man to absolute ruin, for such I tell 
you plainly it will be to me, simply for the whim 
of the moment, or allow the consequences of a 
mere practical joke to have that effect without. 
lifting a finger to save him. You must have some 
other reason for what you are doing. If you have, 
I, at all events, have a right to know it,’ 

“«Yes, returned he, after a short pause, ‘you, 
have aright to ask the question, and an answer 
you shall have. Do you know who I am?’ 

“«They call you Lord Glendon,’ replied I. 
‘That's all I know.’ 

“« Yes, yes; but my name?; No, I see you 
don’t. My name is Cumberland. Now just box 
the compass among your acquaintance for the last 
few years, and see whether you can’t find somebody 
of that name.’ 

“<«T certainly remember the name of a Miss 
Cumberland—the Honourable Miss Cumberland,’ 
replied 1, looking very like a pickpocket in the 
dock of the Old Bailey. 

“Just so. Perhaps now, if you try very hard, 
you may recollect a gentleman of the name of 
Ifuntly ?’ 

“<«T’ve some idea I do,’ returned I, looking a 
shade more foolish in consequence. 

“*You volunteered your valuable assistance, 
persisted he, with a contemptuous sneer, ‘in 
bringing about a little runaway affair in that 
quarter, didn’t you?’ 

“«Why, yes,’ said I, ‘I believe I— 

“* And you received, I think, a fifty-pound note 
as a slight acknowledgment of your services ?’ 
continued he, with the air of a practised barrister 
in the act of unravelling a burglary. ‘You see I 
know something about it. Well, now, it does so 
happen that this same Miss Cumberland is my 
sister.’ 

“T could only stammer, and turn deadly green. 

“Tt is just as well for both of us, perhaps,’ re- 
sumed he, ‘that I didn’t fall in with you, Mr. 
Blossom, within a month or so after the perform- 


| e °. ° 
to interfere in the affairs of your betters. 





ance of that notable bit of generalship upon your 
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part. Possibly, in that case, the peculiar style of 
your beauty might have worn a slightly differen 
appearance. However, luckily for you, thip 
have righted themselves since ; and I’m not inclined 
to rip up an old quarrel with a person in your dis. 
tinguished position. Now I'll tell you how things 
stand at this moment. That fellow, George, wag 
at ‘Trinity with Huntly, and met you once—drunk 
I’ve no doubt—at his rooms. He recognised you 
directly at Ramsgate, and asked my permission 
to play off the rough sea-trick which appears to 
have afforded you so very little delight. I neeg 
scarcely tell you that I had no hand in it, ang 
should have allowed no such tomfoolery on board 
my ship if I hadn't reflected that, in the first 
place, you deserved it richly, and, in the second, jt 
would probably do you a world of good. I must 
say [ give him great credit for the way in which 
he carried it out; and [ sincerely trust it may be 
a lesson to vou for the future, Mr. Blossom, never 
Q Now go 
aft, and take care of yourself. Saunders! ease afew 
fathoms of the main-sheet, and get a lazy guy on 
the boom. And Mr. May! have those anchors 
stowed inboard immediately, if you please—before 
the men go to dinner.’ 

“ Of course, I had no alternative but to return. 
One thing alone seemed perfectly clear, that I 


might consider myself uncommonly fortunate if I 


got off with a few months in a Spanish prison, in- 
terspersed with an occasional touch or so of the 
Inquisition by way of variety. However, take my 
word for it, sir, there is nothing like feeling that 
the result of a scrape is entirely and unmistakeably 
out of a man’s own power, to make him take things 
easily, and so it was with me at that moment. I 
rolled aft towards Marion, who was good-naturedly 
waiting for me at the breakfast-table, and I will 
do myself the justice to say that the utter useless 
ness and folly of reproaching her with her share 
in the transaction fully suggested itself even before 
I floundered down upon a camp-stool at her side. 

“She certainly did look, just then, most won- 
derfully lovely. Her beautiful bright hair was 
braided, sea-fashion, under the most romantic of 
straw-hats, bound with a dark-blue ribbon. There 
was something, too, so inexpressibly neat and 
tasteful in her whole dress that, altogether, it was 
fairly one of those cases in which the article don't 
admit of being described up to the life, or any way 
near it. The fact is, sir,’ continued Mr. Blossom, 
turning round to me with a curiously metaphysical 
expression of countenance, “ language ain't perfect, 
any more than anything else. ‘l'o put the strongest 
case, you couldn't easily explain a Lord Mayors 
feast to a Bushman, in his own lingo, because, y 
see, he wouldn't have a word for City punch, or 
bustin’ alderman. Well, our language, of course, 
goes a precious sight further than that; but still, 
even with us, there are plenty of things, impreé> 
sions I may call them, that haven’t, and perhaps 
couldn’t have, names of their own, and that cant 
be described by a circumbendibus. 

“However, to return to my story. The 
steward brought me some fresh coffee, and after 
throwing the first cup over my shoulder, 
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‘orking the second into my waistcoat, through the 
Leave of the sea, I managed to make a very toler- 
able breakfast. Some people, I've a notion, would 
have been upset altogether by the motion of such 
a vessel, felt for the first time ; but with me its 
only perceptible effect consisted in doubling 
my appetite and transforming me, so far as my 
Jocomotive propensities were concerned, into an 
exceedingly clumsy quadruped. I_ daresay, never- 
theless, I looked doleful enough, as I explained to 
Marion the result of my interview with Glendon, 
winding-up with a pathetic inquiry, whether she 
thought he really meant it ? 

«* You may take my word for it, replied she, 
‘that whatever Lord Glendon says he'll do he will 
carry out without the very slightest scruple. It 
is lucky for you that we are not where we were 
jast year—a little further north. I really believe, 
if the whim had occurred to him, he'd have set 
vou astride on an iceberg, with a bottle of sherry in 
one hand and a sandwich in the other, and sailed 
away without the slightest compunction in the 
world.’ 

“«What an infernal brute!’ I exclaimed, with 
an indignant and horrified start. 

“*You must not speak of Glendon to me in 
that way, I can tell you! replied Marion, colour- 
ing. ‘However, it was my fault for making a jest 
of the matter; and you are, perhaps, just as un- 
likely to understand his character as he is to 
appreciate yours.’ 

“What do you mean, ma'am?’ retorted I. ‘I 
can understand gross ill-usage, I should hope! I 
know a little about transportation, too, by this time, 
and it seems, before the weck’s out, I may have to 
enter something still worse in my log. Confound 
it, ma’am, this is really too bad! 

“*Come, come! answered she, laughing, ‘we 
are never angry at sea, Mr. Blossom. As for 
Gleudon, however,’ she continued, more seriously, 
‘to his crew, to his servants, to myself, there isn’t 
a kinder or more affectionate friend breathing. 
There isn't a soul on board at this moment who 
wouldn't die for him! exclaimed she, her clear 
hazel eye sparkling brightly as she spoke. ‘Oh, 
if you did but know the hundreds of kind things 
he has done, and continues to do every day of his 
life, vou would—you must adore him! Oh, what 
afine fellow is Glendon! And here, though I 
pretended to look over the side, I couldn't help 
seeing a bright tear start into each eye, and almost 
blind her for the minute. 

“*Well, said I, ‘ pretending to soliloquise, ‘ it 
Feems there’s only one person on board who has 
the slightest influence with his lordship; and if 
she won't help me, why I’m dished—that’s all !’ 

“*If you mean me,’ answered Marion, ‘I tell 
you frankly, that I can at present do nothing for 
you. Besides, I don't see, after all, that you have 
any right to complain. Even you, Mr. Blossom, 
could hardly have been so sanguine as to expect 

your disinterested and philanthropic exertions 
thould invariably be attended with security, and 
frowned with success. The very sacrifice which 
you are now making in so amiable a cause will of 





itelf furnish you with a charming retrospect in| 
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your declining years; in fact, 1 do assure you, I 
feel inclined rather to congratulate you as a martyr 
than to pity you as avictim. Seriously, however, 
as to asking Glendon to go about on your account, 
it’s quite out of the question. The only consola- 
tion I can offer you—you know we never pay 
compliments at sea—is, that in a few days’ time, 
the chances are, he grows so sick of you, that he'll 
find some means of putting you ashore. Rely 
upon my doing all I can for you, whenever the 
proper time arrives. Now I wish you'd show 
your gratitude by going down to the cabin—you'll 
see two doors facing you as you go in—rap at the 
right-hand one, and ask my maid to bring me up 
a shawl.’ 

“I did as I was desired, and despatched the 
smartest of soubrettes to her mistress, upon deck. 
In the cabin I found that eccentric individual 
whose name, so far as I could ever discover, was 
‘George, and nothing else, busily engaged over 
his gun-case. 

“*Oh, here you are, Mr. Blossom!’ cried he. 
‘Just the very man I want. Not sulking—eh? 
No, I'm sure you're not. Now,I say, there’s a 
good fellow, just run to the steward, will you, and 
borrow half-a-dozen empty bottles, and a hank of 
twine. I've got a capital idea just come into my 
head" 

“'The capital idea consisted in affixing the said 
bottles, one at a time, to some thirty or forty 
fathom of line, and allowing the same to trail over 
the taffrail; by which means a ready but by no 
means an easy mark was afforded for his rifle. 
At this amusement I soon found that my com- 
panion was no ordinary performer; and the extra- 
ordinary dexterity with which he sent bottle after 
bottle to the bottom increased my respect for* 
him in no slight degree. He always, by-the-bye, 
spoke of the rifle, as a weapon, with the greatest 
contempt; and assured me that a good smooth- 
bore, properly sighted and properly loaded, was 
more than a match for any grooved Larrel under 
the sun. He even carried his enthusiasm so far as 
to insist upon my taking a shot; to which, after 
considerable persuasion, I agreed, never, of course, 
having touched a loaded firelock in my life before. 
My embarrassment was, however, of very short 
duration; for, in the course of my preliminary 
evolutions, I managed to drive a ball through the 
gaff-topsail, and was incontinently disarmed by 
the sturdy old master, who had witnessed the per- 
formance from afar. 

“Without going into particulars of our voyage, 
which would detain you till past midnight, 1 may 
say that, after all, I enjoyed it immensely. The 
fact is that, after the first twenty-four hours, I sent 
all care to the winds. I seemed to forget that I'd 
ever been a commercial, and fancied myself born 
and bred a Corsair—a Rover of the Sea! Glen- 
don, too, though a bit reserved and distant at first, 
soon came out in his real character; and I will 
say that a better or more -natured fellow 
never stepped a deck. There was always some 
fun going on; and what with pipes, pale-ale, rifle- 
shooting, the big dog, and the working of the ship, 
to say nothing of the ecenery ashore now and then, 
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the days did slip away in the most extraordinary | shall hardly catch her. Give me room to steer 
manner. Then we used to turn the men up to| that’s all. Now, then, my lads, give way, and lay 
sky-lark in the evening, and had the merriest} her alongside a Queen's ship in style! ~ 

little rabbers every night in the after-cabin you| “ Marion, who had just come upon deck, kissed 
ever sat down to. As for Marion, she made the | her pretty white hand to me as we shoved off, and 
whole thing so pleasant that I can tell you I made | a few minutes were enough to lay us alongside of 
up my mind, if ever I ran away with her again, it! the noble frigate, whose broad blue ensign was 
shouldn't be on accourt of somebody else. How- | waving proudly in the morning breeze. 

ever, at last, after the prettiest run through the} ‘Captain Townsend on board?’ inquired Glen. 
Bay that the oldest sailor on board seemed to re-| don of a large sword, to which a tiny midshipman 
collect, [ found, upon coming on deck one morn-! was appended, as we gained the deck. 

ing, that the voyage, so far as I was concerned,| “The middy appealed to the lieutenant of the 
was at an end, and that we were just shortening | watch, who came up at that moment, and imme. 
sail in that most magnificent expanse of blue water, | diately conducted us to the presence of the great 
the outer bay of Cadiz. | man. 

“Immediately in front of us rose the town, its; |“ His cabin, I well remember, fell far short of 
white, sparkling towers crowning, as it were, the | the species of warlike splendour with which my 
majestic promontory upon which it stands. The! imagination had always invested the abode of 4 
bay itself was absolutely alive with boats of every | naval hero. It was a plain, scantily-furnished 
description; and I can tell vou it was some! apartment, into which, ag it seemed, the captain 
minutes before I could recover from the absolute | was only admitted through the good-natured suf- 
bewilderment into which I was thrown by this} ferance of four enormous guns, who usurped by 
enchanting panorama. And then thoughts of a| far the best part of it, and were at that moment 
very different description flashed readily enough | lolling lazily out of their yawning ports. 
across my mind. I had seen, it is true, enough of | “* Ha, Glendon!’ exclaimed Captain Townsend, 
Glendon to feel sure he would never be as good as| who was still seated at his breakfast-table. ‘De- 
his word, and turn me over to the tender mercies | lighted to see you. I thought I knew the Ariadne 
of a Spanish court-martial. In fact, for the last} yonder. Sorry I can’t ask you to stay and dine; 
night or so, I had actually ceased to dream of | but we're off in half an hour.’ 
gaunt, saturnine men, with college gowns and “Glendon, in a few words, explained the object 
square black hats, or of stern, whiskered patrols, | of our visit. 
with huge muskets and hairy knapsacks. I had,}  “ ‘Oh, certainly,’ said Captain Townsend. ‘ We've 
moreover, given up a fond attempt to compose! rather a full ship at present, but they’ll make room — 
(with the assistance of a Spanish dictionary in the | in the cockpit, I’ve no doubt. Sentry,’ continued 
cabin) a short form of supplication, in which I| he, ringing his bell, ‘send Mr. Miller here. That 
,entreated to be allowed to return to the bosom of | will suit your friend, I suppose ” 

Cardinal Wiseman. Now, however, as you may| “‘ The very thing,’ replied Glendon. 

well imagine, a feeling of anxiety again prevailed,| “‘ Mr. Miller,’ said the captain, as the midship- 
and I felt painfully anxious to learn what was! man entered the cabin, ‘will yon be kind enough 
really to be my fate. 'to let this gentleman mess with you until we ar 

“*You are quite right, my lord,’ exclaimed the rive at Plymouth ? 
old sailing-master, walking aft with his telescope,) “‘Oh, yes, if you wish it, sir’ answered the 
‘it is the Osprey getting under way yonder, sure, middy, glancing rather doubtfully at me. ‘We 
enough.’ | can stow him away below, I've no doubt. Rather 

“<Then call away the first gigs immediately, | heavy, though, for a hammock, sir, isn’t he? 
Mr. May. Now, Mr. Blossom, you are in Iuck,| “‘Mr. Miller,’ replied the captain drily, ‘this 
and no mistake! An old schoolfellow of mine—! gentleman has come on board with a particular 
John 'Townsend—commands that frigate yonder ;! friend of my own; and I shall take it as a favour 
and I have no doubt he'll give you a cast as far as | if you will look after him below. No tricks, if 
Portsmouth. Will that suit you as well as going you please. I shall desire a cot to be slung for 
ashore? The fact is, I could at present carry you| him in the cockpit. Will you have the goodness 
no farther, even if I would, as I have friends! to show him the way, and get him some breakfast? 
coming on board here, who will about fill the} You must remember that you are no longer 0 
yacht.’ board a yacht, Mr. Blossom, continued he, smiling 

“Perhaps, my dear sir, you may never have ex-/ graciously at the profound reverence with which 
perienced the sensation of being reprieved at the | I retired from his august presence. 
foot of the gallows, or handed down from the| “I can tell you I felt precious small as I was 
guillotine with your head yet upon your shoulders. | ushered below to be ‘looked after’ by a little 
If not, it would be altogether useless for me to| whipper-snapper of a mid. One thing, however, @ 
describe the perfect frenzy of delight with which | please me. Just before Lord Glendon left the ship, 
I seized Glendon’s two hands, and vowed he was| he sent for me on deck, and shook hands with me 
the best friend I ever had in the world. quite kindly ; and desired me to let him hear from 

“* Gig’s manned, my lord! said a seaman, inter- | me when it ceabed England, and to say 
rupting me in the middle of the most eloquent| I'd suffered any real loss in consequence of mY 
speech I ever made in my life. involuntary cruize. . 

“« There, jump in, quick! cried Glendon; ‘we! “TI shall pass over altogether my brief experien® 
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of life on board a frigate. It has been described 
over and over again by Marryatt, and Hall, and 
others ; and a beastly life, to my thinking, it 
is The midshipmen made me recount the story 
of my whole life from beginning to end, and 
fnished by christening me the ‘chicken-butcher,’ 
a sobriquet which I retained until we reached 
Plymouth. In consequence of being ‘cut down 
by the head’ as often as the watch came below, I 
landed in about as deplorable a state as the united 
ingenuity of the Inquisition could have reduced me 
to in the same limited period. That’s all, sir. Did 
you ask if I’d take another glass ?” 
" «Certainly, Mr. Blossom,” replied I; “and a 
thousand thanks for your story. I hope your 
interests didn’t suffer materially by the adventure ?” 

“Well, I didn't gain by it, as you may suppose,” 
returned he. “ ‘The fact is, we were in pretty sharp 
hands at the time, and the rather suspicious- 
luking circumstance of my having carried off 
something under 100/.,in notes and gold, which I 
happened to have about me, didn’t much mend the 
matter. This sort of thing, too, ain’t pleasant,” 
continued he, extracting from a huge black leather 
pocket-book a slip of advertisement cut from the 
Times, with the significant heading, ** ABsconDED, 
TWENTY POUNDS REWARD!” “They don’t flatter 
me in point of description there, sir, do they? 
That paper was brought on board just before we 
dropped anchor, and you may guess the scrimmage 
there was. ‘The middies actually fought for me, 
and got up a regular battle-royal in the cockpit. 
However, directly I got ashore, I cut up to the 
Town Hall and informed against myself. Luckily, 
I had the cash to show; so 1 was merely watched 
up to London by a detective in plain clothes. Of 
course, there was the Devil to pay with my em- 
ployers, and I don’t suppose, if I were to strike 
a balance, I got much change out of a fifty-pound 
note; ;still, putting everything together, I don't 
know that I had much cause to grumble. Now, I 
think, you have my story.” 

“Not quite,” returned I. “You have left me 
altogether in the dark as to that foam-sprung 
beauty, the charming Marion. Who and what upon 
earth was she ?”’ 

“If you had asked me the question on board the 
Ariadne,” replied my friend, “I should have been 
sorely at a loss for an answer. However, sir 
(you know we gents are naturally curious), upon 
reaching dry land, I lost no time in pushing my 
investigations, and the result lies in a nutshell. 

“Her mother, it seems, was the daughter of an 
Italian family, once of consequence, but which, 
like many others, has long since gone to the dogs. 
Well, she came over to London, went upon the 
stage at the Opera, and finally married a young 
guardsman, who died soon after. Marion, in fact, 
was shortly left an orphan, and took to her mother’s 
Profession with great success ; indeed, at the time 
speak of, she was actually one of the most pro- 
mising débutantes of the day. Lord Glendon, 


Whose real kindness is unbounded when his sym- 
1€8 are once excited, took an immense 

to the sweet girl, and would constantly take her 

out for a cruize in his yacht, after the fatigues of 
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the season, which, of course, regularly put new life 
into her, and sent her back with renewed bloom 
and vigour to the exhausting labours of the stage. 
That's who she was.” 

“ Alas,” I replied, “what a pity to see so nice a 
girl as you describe in so extremely equivocal 
a position! ‘To use a very ordinary expression, 
she could have been no better than she should be, 
I am afraid.” 

“ Sir,” returned he, “I can only wish that y6ur 
suspicions argued a greater want of Christian 
charity than they do. Most people would have 
| made the same remark, and most people, | verily 
| believe, would have most gr sly belied her. And, 
after all, what a satire and a slander it is upon 
human nature, that the mere fact of a young noble- 
man’s befriending a girl in Marion's position in 
the only way that could possibly be of use to her, 
should lead to reflections upon her character, not 
merely Ly scandalous construction, but by almost 
inevitable inference !” 

I could not help smiling at the honest warmth 
with which my companion advocated the cause of 
his fair young friend. 

“Still, Mr. Blossom,” said I, “if a man with 
a pistol and a crape mask were to break into 
my bedroom to-night, you would hardly call 
it a satire and a slander upon human nature if 
I were at once to pronounce him a housebreaker ? 
What right, under the most favourable supposition, 
can a young woman have to expose herself to such 
imputation? And how could a man, pretending 
to be her friend, justify himself in permitting it? 
Is it not, to say the least of it, wrong and impru- 
dent in the last degree?” 

“No doubt it’s imprudent,” returned Mr. Blos- 
som, “but permit me to observe that your illus- 
tration is altogether out of place. Arguments 
from analogy are quite inadmissible in cases of 
presumptive evidence, simply because it is upon 
the connexion of particular facts that presumptive 
evidence depends. Besides, as to the imprudence 
of the thing, the world is good-natured enough 
to leave so very little character for a theatrical 
débutante to look after, that it is hard to blame her 
for not being quite so particular about the scrap 
that’s left as those that have a full allowance to 
preserve. Just consider, too, what a temptation it 
is for a girl of intellect and refinement to burst 
through the trammels of convention, when conge- 
nial society among her own sex is almost out of 
the question. I dare say you have already put 
me down as a very babe in the world ; but if that 








sweet little creature isn't as good as she is pretty, 
why, stop my salary and welcome, sir; that’s all !” 

“Well,” resumed I, “far be it from me to judge 
harshly of conduct which I can at present but very 
imperfectly understand. At the same time, I tell 
you candidly that I don’t believe in platonic atten- 
tions in general; and, unless you have been most 
grossly imposed upon, Lord Glendon must have 
been a man very far above his years, and Marion 
a curiously strong-minded young lady. Such 
relations may pass muster in the third volume of a 
fashionable novel, but dont ically exist in 





actual life. Neither do I think it at all desirable 
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that they should. To change the subject, however, I 
want to understand about that hairy apparition of , 
a big brother, at the beginning of your story.” | 

“Oh, merely some wild young scamp out of the | 
yacht, I imagine,” answered Mr. Blossom. “I 
never took the trouble to inquire, and, to tell you) 
the truth, the less that was said about the whole. 
thing, the better I was pleased. But, hollo, sir! 
there’s the whistle! Mail's through the tunnel, 
an@ you've no time to lose!” | 

“Tt is, indeed!” exclaimed I. “Good night, 
Mr. Blossom ;” and a few minutes found me whiz- 
zing away for the metropolis. %° % ® 


' 
| 


THE SORROWS 


“Tur drama is rapidly becoming extinct in this 
country, in the same manner, and from the same 
causes, as have characterised its decay in Greece, 
Spain, I*rance, and every other nation where it 
had once attained the highest eminence. The 
theatre is supplanted by the amphitheatre, the | 
drama by the melodrama. It is found by stage-| 
managers that appeals to the senses are much 
more generally responded to by the mixed mul- 
titude who now fill our theatres than appeals to 
the heart, incitements to pleasure more profitable 
than calls to virtue. It is the introduction into 
the theatres in great and daily-increasing numbers 
of an inferior class, to whom appeals of the former 
sort are alone acceptable, and incitements to the 
latter irksome and distasteful, which is the cause 
of this degradation; and, like the appalling in- 
crease in our criminals, paupers, and emigrants, 
denotes the passing of the zenith of national virtue 
and consequent prosperity, and the commencement 
of the Jong period of degradation and decay.” 


This paragraph appeared in a recent number of 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” It is to be found in an 
article on A¢schylue, Schiller, and Shakspeare ; by 
no means the first appearance of that odious com- 
parison on any stage. It is not our intention, 
however, to remark upon this point, which is a 
very smiall one, nor even to speak of the errors, 
both of taste and judgment, contained in this little 
paragraph, the which are great and wonderfully | 
many; though we may incidentally touch upon 
them. Let us, however, at once, while the echoes 
of those last words are wandering sadly in the 
chambers cf our ears, applaud the clever style in| 
which the writer has tagged on his lamentation 
for the hastening “degradation and decay” of the 
British empire—that lamentation which, either by 
conscience or contract, every writer in said maga- 
zine seems called upon to intone. Nay, urged by 
tenderness and justice, we must say that the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the leading sentiment of the 
extract are by no means directed against this indi- | 
vidual writer; since the opinions controverted are 
merely the echo of opinions a thousand times 
re-echoed, 





I wish it did not give to my whole story» 
much the character of a mere school-girl’s fahj. 
but the truth must out. Within a very few weeks 
from the date of the above conversation, I diggs. 
vered, upon taking up the morning paper, that my 
worthy friend's good-natured sympathy was ng 
misplaced. 

Marion’s name, in fact, had already taken jt, 
place upon the roll of “ ennobled actresses +” gna 
if all that I have since heard of Glendon’s high 
and upright principle and masterly insight jnto 
the recesses of individual character be correc 
none ever deserved such apotheosis better than she. 


OF THESPIS. 


“The decline of the drama’ has been a theme 
for modern Jeremiahs any time these twenty years 
—perhaps fifty. “Inquiries” into the causes of 
that decline have proved miultitudinous; and 
many people have gone up and down pauting for 
a remedy as for water in a desert. Legitimate 
actors have mourned aloud in the market-places, 
and juurnalists have answered them, weeping; and 


still amphitheatre-pageants, appeals to the senses, 


and wicked managers who foster “ depraved taste” 
have Leen vituperated as the agents with a cry as 
invariable as the ery of a cuckoo. ‘Thus we may 
congratulate tle present person upon being alto 
gether absolved from the sin of originality in this 
instance, though he has much else to answer for, 
as in that little sentence which links the pros 
perity and virtue of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the islands in the British seas, with Sadler's 
Wells and Mr. Macready. 

But who is not tired of this melancholy bleating? 
Who among our many readers is not nervously 


excited at the very words, “ decline of the drama?’ 


Indeed, we are diffident of bringing the subject 
before them at all, even though it be with the aim 
of soothing those forlorn ones, or of inducing them, 
at any rate, to change the tone of their plaint. We 
are but too happy to suggest, indeed, as a wel- 
come variation, and in perfect harmony with the 
original note, a scheme for the revival of the 
ancient Mysteries, as the only true cure for the 
decay of religion and for ecclesiastical plethora 
A thoughtful writer remarks, that if we could take 


‘into calculation all the pain and misery the hum 
race has endured through inordinate shirt-collar: 


or daily shaving, it would possibly be found eves 
to exceed the ills of an occasional pestilence @ 
European war; and a conviction of the truth @ 
the doctrine, as applying to the literary nuisane 
we deplore, and an endeavour to abate it, must be 
our excuse in swelling the din about the dramas 
decline. ~ft. 
Here we must anticipate the reader, who 10% 
likelihood begins to accuse us, in his thought, @ 
participating the sentiments of certain writers of! 
“fast” kind, who take every opportunity of making 
funny faces at the legitimate drama, who exalt 
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Precious Betsies beyond Imogen, and compare 
John Dobbs with Julius Ceesar. The reader, in 
his thought, does us injustice. We hold fast by 
the prevailing opinion—an opinion shared in, as 
they seek to share the honour, by all the nations of 
our race—that the English drama is the very 
crown of literature, that the “collected works” of 
our dramatists, with Shakspeare at the head, 
form a volume wholly unsurpassable in all that 
makes a book beautiful—every page a flood of 
humour or passion, or a deep sea of thought, or 
some wonderful combination of these; and the 
whole constituting a gallery in which all human 
emotion masques—a kaleidoscope where some new 
beauty of Nature is always “on view.” This is 
by no means an exaggerated expression, not merely 





of our ideas, but of the ideas of almost every woman | 


and man who reads English and is at all qualitied 
to appreciate it. Day by day, as refinement pro- 
gresses, 0 progresses admiration of the works of 
our poet, and wonder and emulation. He gathers 
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equally representable plays. In the one, each 
character is so perfectly finished, so sharply defined, 
as to be immutable ; and not only to leave nothing 
for the actor to originate, but taxing the highest 
resources of his art to compass. In the other case 
(plays which are scarcely to be endured in the closet, 
but yet very admirable in the hands of good artists), 
mere outlines give scope for any phase of the 
character which an actor may best appreciate. Nor 
do we here deny that the legitimate drama, as 
played, is full of beauty and delight; but hold that 
the source of that beauty and delight is in our- 
selves, proceeding from aroused appreciation of the 
| intrinsic excellence of the play; that the pleasure 
| we receive is simply stimulated by the actor, 
‘around whom we cast all those inexpressible ideas 
and imaginings which its first perusal awakened, 
and study multiplied and strengthened, and which 
‘then rebound back upon us in renewed life. 
Whatever, then, may be the incitements to 
virtue, the moral lessons or intellectual stimulus 





readers and lovers by thousands yearly —in | which the national drama is capable of furnishing, 
savaze furests abroad, in savage alleys at home. | it is in the study, where alone they can be pon- 


*. 5 . - . | . 
But the complaint of our ‘Thespian lambs is, not | dered, that these influences can have effect. 
| 


that the great drama is little understood, not that 


What 


sorrowful cant it is, then, that while a lack. of such 


it is neglected in schools, but that it is not exclu- | study is uncomplained of (apparently unthought ot ). 


sively vetoed. Upon the stage representation of 
“Hamlet” and “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
it is, then, that national virtue hinges; it is ets 
infrequency that, with the alarming increase in 
our criminals and paupers, indicates the degra- 
dation and decay that hastens upon this great 
empire. A very slight examination will prove the 
silliness of all this; the only difficulty being, that | 
arguments come too thick and heavy, and all | 
equally obvious and powerful. 

In the first place, what manner of drama is it 
to which these mourners ascribe so much impor- 
tance? JV hat is the shattered palladium over 
which they monrn? Is it Shakspeare’s divine 
poetry, or his philosophy, the sweetest and most 
human that ever swaggered under the name? Not 
at all. Poetry and philosophy are sunk entirely ; 
and it is the elocution of Mr. Y, the stage-presence 
of Mrs. Z, the groan, the shrug, the thunder, the 
plumes, the scene-shifter’s whistle —“ appeals to 
the senses” all—that are said to contain so much 
virtue. This cannot be gainsayed ; for, without 
denying their excellence in their way, these, and 
Whatever depends on these, are the main elements 
of stage representation. Who ever heard poetry 
or philosophy spoken from the stage, except so 
lanch as memory supplied the means of detecting, 
or so much as the players allowed to leak out here 
and there—passages which “emphasis” could not 
burk or stage spasms represent? We leave the 
advantares of hearing it elocutionised, if that were 
fact, unquestioned. We should remember, indeed, 
What the business of an actor is—obviously, to act ; 
and no candid man will deny that the best of them 
0 frequently make the words they utter mere 
farnish to their action—mere cues to illustrate 
eir posturing. ‘This is no reflection upon the art 
strionic. The very excellence of our classic 
eee hecessitates such a state of things; and 

ein i 


infrequent acting of the plays should be coupled 
with an assumed “appalling increase in our crimi- 
nals, paupers, and emigrants,” as denoting the passing 
away of virtue from this empire, and the approach 
of its “degradation and decay!’ What lame non- 
sense so to talk of “appeals to the senses,’ when 
people who attend such performances, knowing 
the language of the play almost by rote (and if not 
knowing it where do they find the assumed in- 
fluences!) derive their greatest gratification from 
theatrical effect !—for instance, from that beautiful 
statue-scene in the “ Winter’s Tale’’ more than 
from everything else in the play beside! 

All this while we have been assuming the exist- 
ence of such lamented “decline.” But did any one 
ever inquire into its reality— whether, at any rate, 
it be so alarming as to warrant this excess of tri- 
bulation? Further, has guage or test never been 
applied to that virtue and prosperity which accom- 
panied the decline, if any ? We have no intention, 
of course, of boring our readers here with “An 
Inquiry, ete.*” nor with any of those melancholy 
stories with which © Reminiscences’ and “ Ellis- 
tonianas” so wonderfully abound, stories vamped 
up like the subjects of them, and too often accom- 
panied, in the mind’s eye of a thoughtful reader, 
by a death’s-head in the daubings of a clown for 
illustration. Yet if a single instance may help to 
furnish an opinion as to the first question, we may 
be pardoned citing it. Now it is difficult to say 
at what period the assumed decline is dated, or 
when the drama in its legitimacy was most vir- 
tuous and prosperous; but, for brevity’s sake, let 
us take the Drury-lane seasons of 1794-5, when 
that theatre possessed what is called “a galaxy of 
talent,” perhaps an unprecedented number of actors 
who (traditionall eve never been equalled : 
Kemble, Charles Kemble, Barrymore, King, Ban- 
nister jun., Suett, Palmer, Wroughton, with Mrs. 





3 proved the difference between them and 
VOL. XVUL—NO, CCXIV. 


Siddons, Miss Mellon, Miss Farren and Mrs. 
2s 
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Jordan (the two latter at that time under the 
patronage of royalty and a peer), while the elder 
Kemble was manager, and Sheridan at the head 
of all. 

Perhaps that latter circumstance was not the 
most fortunate; but surely, with such a company, 
and no depraved managers abroad, these must have 
been roystering times for the legitimate. Surely 
then if ever, with such profound and brilliant actors 
as the Kembles and Siddons, Jordan, Palmer and 
the rest undoubtedly were (if a thousand written 
testimonials and the fostered recollections of old 
men are not to be doubted), Shakspeare and the 
great comedy-writers must have divided the city 





between them, suspended the free-list, filled every 
seat in the house (it contained above 5,600), pouring | 
niglitly into the treasury a sum exceeding SOO/. ; | 
unless, indeed, tickets were sold by auction. This | 
is what we might fairly prepare ourselves for, | 
from the exultation with which our mourners | 
point to the days of Kemble; but we don't find it | 
to be the ease at all. We find the legitimate drama | 
by no means triumphant; but that in the second | 
month of the summer season, 1794, under Kemble’s 
management, three farces constituted the entire 
entertainment for three succeeding evenings; we 
find the same thing repeated four succeeding | 
nights in the following month; we find several 
operas, operatic ballets, &c., performed in this and 
the succeeding season, one of which is described 





as striking terror to the heart of the manager of 
the rival house, and filling the city with wonder | 
aud admiration by the magnificence with which it | 
was presented. We find Mrs. Siddons doing little, | 
KKemble playing Alexander the Great in Lee’s| 
travedy with éclat, Barrymore performing as a 
Tartar chief, and Charles Kemble, by virtue of red 
ochre, as a Cherokee Indian! Then as to finances: 
notwithstanding the great success of the above- 
mentioned operatic spectacle, which ran three 
months, and was the only success, Kemble gave up 
the management in absolute despair at the termi- 
nation of the winter season, finding Drury-lane, 





with that company, fast going to ruin. At Covent 
Garden, where light, evanescent comedy was 
played, these same seasons proved satisfactory. 

With regard to the second question, we would 
not willingly trifle even with the compositor by 
offering another remark upon it. The argumenta- 
tive reader may easily compare the morals of court 
and people in the eighteenth century with those 
of time present, when “the zenith of national 
virtue,” and the Corn-laws, have passed or are 
“passing away.” 

Fearing to be misunderstood, we must here pause 
to repeat that we by no means seek to deny to the 
acted drama the exercise of good and wholesome 
influences, but only to set them at their real value. 
And though the above illustration goes very far to 
abolish received notions as to its vast and exclu- 
sive success, even at a time when the stage com- 
manded such great talent in ita presentation, it would 
be as absurd as unjust to assert that the taste for the 
legitimate drama has not in some degree declined 
—that is, taking into account the increase of the 





London population and the undoubted advance of 


OF THESPIS. 


refined taste in all grades of society. But as eyey 
this small decline may be found to result from 
irresistible causes, complaint is surely very foolish - 
especially as it may turn out to be unthankfulness 
obstinately blind, withal. 

There is in nature a fundamental and immutable 
law, by which every created thing has its speci] 
work to perform or place to fill; a law, by-the. 
bye, which may one day plead in excuse of those 
paupers and emigrants mentioned in the paragraph 
which heads this paper, and too often so mentioned 
as excess of stock, cast into the market by a short. 
sighted and reckless Creator, who yet takes carefy] 
account of every fledgling in the hedgerows, Woe 
can imagine, too, on that Day, with what counte. 


‘nance He will hear their accusers talk about 


“market” and “stock,” pointing to some of these 


‘much-enduring children of his: but let that pass, 
It follows in this law, that every natural agent, or 
rather everything in nature, having fulfilled its 
/“ mission,” gradually dies out in order to give 
| place to influences for which it has prepared the 
way; or perhaps loses its old nature, and is itself 


indued with the functions necessary to the next 
stage of the work. It is the same with what the 
admirers of Herr Teufelsdrockh love to call the 
developments of our inner life. ‘Tennyson also :— 
I hold it true, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in many tones— 
We rise upon the stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things ; 

and the rule undoubtedly holds good with regard 
to the processes of civilisation, which, though seem- 
ing to exist by chance and unbidden, have certain 
order. Now, holding such exalted opinions as 
they do of the influences of the acted drama (oi 
course we speak of no other), it might be supposed 
that our mourners must have detected in it one of 
these same agents of social progress; but either 
that is not the case, or they conceive the universal 
law should be broken in the present instance, and 
its work being accomplished, that its corpse should 
nevertheless stand in the place of the better work- 
man : of such spirit, but in less degree of absurdity, 
are those old-world gentlewomen who persevere 
in regarding railways as “ presumption,” and con- 
greve-matches as subtle inventions of the Devil. 
However, we shall sufficiently discharge our duty 
in exhorting complainants to ponder over the fact 
as it stands, and be thankful : That the acted drama 
has very efficiently played the part of preparatory: 
schoolmaster to the nation, that is, taken en mass 
—has brought us well through the picture-primers 
of imaginative literature, and now retires univer 
sally respected. In plainer words, time was whet 
there was no popular literature, and no people who 
could read it if it had existed; when there was 4 
majority in London who could not read at all, 
very many besides in whom the accomplishment 
reading fluctuated in the precise ratio of 
number of times any given book had been per 
before. At that time, then, if the thousands wis 
to know anything of human passions and affections 
beyond the range of their own hearth-light—and 
the love of hearing a story has been the sal 
neither more nor less, from Homer's time till 20% 
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childhood and manhood—the theatre only was at 
hand to gratify the wish ; and to the theatre people 
went, to fill their minds with Hermione’s story, or 
the story of Overreach, Macbeth, Falstaff and the 
rest, in comedy or tragedy. 

But by and by literature began to grow popu- 
lar. Magazines and newspapers grew into power, 
and led the masses to acquaintance with some good 
books that had long existed, and prepared the way 
for others more matured in the science of human 
history. It was found worth while to learn to 
read—cheaper, easier, and more according to 
thoughtful English habit, to sit with Fielding, 
Smollett, or Goldsmith by the fireside, and with 
them go down into the innermost depths of humour 
and feeling, than to gather the same knowledge 
superficially from the mouths of actors at a theatre. 
From that time the occupation of the legitimate 
declined, as far as its representation was concerned ; 
and Kemble becomes an Ojibbeway to the entire 
satisfaction of crowded audiences. From that time 
acting became a distinct art, seeking to illustrate 
itself by the light of the great dramatists. Play- 
goers were now literary men also. ‘They had read 








Shakspeare’s works, and studied them line after 
line. They, too, had stood over the dead body of 
Cesar, on the hearth-rug, and Mr. B’s Mare 
Antony was no longer to be implicitly received as 
Shakspeare’s or the world’s Mare Antony, though 
even he were ochered and toga’d, and spoke from 
a Roman temple, but only in proportion to the 
excellence of his representation. But as_ the 
influence of the acted drama declined, literature 
grew into strength in a vastly greater proportion ; 
we leave the public to balance its profit and loss. 
While, however, we have sought to shear com- 
plainants’ estimate of the value of the acted legi- 
timate drama, as also the degree of its declination, 
to just proportions, and to account satisfactorily 
for whatever decline really has occurred, we have 
left unnoticed the causes assigned by them, namely, 





the “appeals to the senses” which managers find 

#9 much more profitable than “calls to virtue,” in | 
consequence of the “introduction into the theatres 
of great and daily-increasing numbers of an inferior 
class, to whom appeals of the former sort are alone 
acceptable, and incitements to the latter irksome 
and distasteful."* Now what class of society does 
this sentence impugn? At first sight, and read in 
the magazine in which it occurs, it would seem to 
apply to the lower ranks; but the context, “appeals 
to the senses,’ goes to prove that it is the higher 
Which is called the inferior class, and to whom 
‘neitements to virtue are irksome and distasteful. 
For What does “appeals to the senses” mean? 
“lage-pageantry, opera, ballet-—appeals to the eye 
and ear; and this is what the upper classes exclu- 
ively patronise, and what the lower do not. But 
‘ls your incitements to virtue (such at least, as 
‘ver Wrought from a stage) which the latter do 
pattonise, exclusively. A series of visits to the 





ia the palpable answer to all this has immediate connexion 
ti “ga have oo urged, our readers will pardon our ex- 
© Hese remarks over it, especially as it will complete a 
“new of all that is argued in the matter, either at all or in the 
h quoted ; except it be the reference to Greece, Spain, 





me rauce, which we leave to historical readers. 
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inferior theatres will amply satisfy the unbelieving 
on that point; at every one he will see crowds of 
men and women deep in grief for the sufferings 
and trials of some sternly virtuous heroine, and 
uproarious in grateful applause of the British sailor 
who, at the last, shoots her perseeutors (i. ¢. every- 
body) and throws an unlimited quantity of coin into 
her lap, when all is bliss and blue-fire. Rough 
and half ludicrous to exalted minds as it may 
be, it ¢g a recognition of moral right and applause 
of virtue. On the other hand, opera-houses, where 
appeals to the senses reign alone, were conteme 
porary with Siddons, and drew crowds of the 
upper class; and this same taste has been spread- 
ing ever since, with the addition of the stage- 
pageantries above noticed. But let justice be done 
even to opera and stage-machinery; and let us 
astonish “our contemporary” with the assertion 
that they are all very right and proper. First, see 
how we are borne out in saying that healthy lite- 
rature supersedes the work of the drama—that the 
printed overcomes the acted epic: the educated 
classes frequent picture-galleries and concerts—the 
uneducated where “Susan Hopley” and the epics 
of their own condition are performed. Now one 
cannot read Mozart, and you may dine and sleep 
on Thalberg’s grand, and yet be uneditied by 
Thalberg’s music ; you must go and hear Thalberg 
perform Mozart. Music is an art subtler than 
literature; any one who reads the English lan- 
guage correctly can go as deep into “ Tristram 
Shandy ” as the Bishop of London; to read musie 
is not to understand it. It requires greater culti- 
vation of mind; and some degree of education 
having accomplished that, it goes hand-in-hand 
with literature in the progress of refinement. Let 
those who sneer at opera and concert, then, sneer 
at the progress of refinement among the rude 
masses, or rather be thankful that the theatre, 
having served greatly in bringing those millions 
to an appreciation of literature, is now leading 
them on to an appreciation of music. ‘The same 
argument applies to the “ gorgeous effects of 


scenery ” that draw such crowded audiences to the 


theatres. Every season they grow less “ gorgeous” 
and more chaste and artistic ; managers grow less 
“depraved” as the taste of the public improves ; 
and at this present time it may be safely predicated 
of the audiences of at least one theatre in the me- 
tropolis, that there are very few steps between their 
enthusiastic appreciation of its scene-paintings and 
a similar appreciation of Creswick and Stanfield. 
But we must haste to conclude, before our de- 
jection becomes too complete. For what is the 
moral of all this? What fact does it illustrate? 
That it is the misfortune of some persons to wear 
their faces the wrong side of their heads, constantly 
looking—miserably, hopelessly looking upon things 
past, and filled with a belief that the future is a 
chaotic blank because they have no eyes to see in 
that direction, and though they are every moment 
abrading their shins against evidences to the con- 
trary. ‘These men go out to the West in the 


morning, and cry, with outstretched hand s,for the 

sun of yesterday ; and when, after great muscular 

exertion, you bring their faces round to the East, 
282 
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and point to that same sun ascending the hills in | and condole with them upon the highways; bg; 


renewed beauty and strength, like Hercules going | unable to travel beyond the circle of our readers 
from sleep to a new labour, they wag their heads | Charity must be satisfied with wafting the expres. 
and say there is no virtue in it—that it is only the | sion of our affectionate regret—-a regret which has 
ghost of foregone splendour, and that there shall | a no less sacred seat in the present editorial bosom 
be dawn no more! Argument, demonstration is | than that urn which enshrines the forgotten sorrows 


lost upon them. Fain are we, therefore, to go out 


of the unfortunate Miss Bailey. 








ISBEL’S GROUND. 
BY C. A. M. W. 


In a straggling and by no means picturesque vil- 
lage, situate near a fine river flowing through a, 
midland county, there is still to be seen a tall, | 
grey house, containing about twenty chambers, | 
ten of which are spacious and lofty, the remainder | 
being of more moderate dimensions. The win-, 
dows are ill-placed, small, and lattice-paned; the 
carved oak staircase wide and grand ; the passages 
narrow, and the rooms leading in and out of each 
other, until a stranger might be fairly puzzled and 
entangled in the labyrinth. ‘The entrance-door of 
this ancient dwelling is extremely massive, and 
enters directly from the principal village-thorough- | 
fare. The dwelling has a dismal front aspect, 
whereon the sun never rests, no tree or greenerie 
of any kind relieving the blank appearance. It is 
an interesting domicile to the mere cursory passer- 
by; but few indeed do pass that way, for the vil- 
lage leads to nowhere in particular, and is quite an 
out-of-the-way place. Once, so tradition sayeth, 
it was a market town, and the thoroughfare now 
in front of this old house passed another way ; 
fields and gardens existed before it then, even as 
at the present time they exist behind. Behind, 





gin.” He had succeeded in finding the Latin 
manuscript of St. Albin and St. Austin, and the 
“ Brut ’Angleterre” of Wace; but he had not yet 
discovered the English ‘ boc” compiled by St, 
Bede on this momentous subject. ; 

So onwards he toiled through dark forests, over 
dreary hills and open downs, crossing swollen 
rivers during the course of his journeyings, visit- 
ing rich abbeys, rummaging out their parchments 
and records, gloating over the stores of knowledge 
contained therein, resting in baronial halls and in 
the iron-bound coffers of many a vaulted chamber, 
patiently, day by day, bringing to light wondrous 
black-letter documents. 

At length the good priest reached fair Eardley 
Manor, adjoining to Radstone, for he had gained 
scent of the treasure he sought. Change had been 
busy at Eardley. ‘The aged lord was just dead, 
and, dying childless, the estates had descended to 
a distant branch of the family in the person of a 
young man, a mighty hunter and fowler, who had 
not long taken possession of his newly-acquired 
property. ‘The late lord’s two orphan nieces, who 
had always resided with their uncle (ladies who: 


however, the aspect is sunny; the orchard-trees | fame for learning and rare erudition had spread 
are large and lichen-covered; the garden is) far and wide, and was considered marvellous in 
quaintly-fashioned and extensive; and a battered’ that age), on his demise quitted their pleasant 
stone cross, of unknown antiquity, is still to be; home for an adjacent one, provided by his care 


seen in the midst, bearing a rude inscription. It is) 
called “ Isbel’s Cross ;” while the surrounding ad- | 
juncts are known by the name of “ Isbel’s Ground.” | 
There is a fanciful tale attached to this domain | 
which probably not a dozen persons ever heard. 
A few years ago a Christmas party assembled 
beneath the hospitable roof, and the animated 
hostess, a charming octagenarian, produced for 
their amusement several musty and moth-eaten 
manuscripts. ‘The joke and the laugh went round, 
antiquities were descanted on; from the stone | 
cross in the garden they came to the house, from 
the house to its by-gone history, from the by-gone 
history to their kind hostess, and from their hostess 
to her good oak chest! By dint of memory, spelling 
this and putting that together, the following memo- 
rial was drawn out by an individual of the merry 
company, and pronounced tolerably correct. 


More than a hundred years ago, Layamon, the 
zealous priest, made a pilgrimage wide through 
the land in search of materials wherewith to com- 





pile a “ boc,” or records concerning “ Britain's ori- 


and bounty. A cell at the neighbouring demesne 
of Radstone, with plentiful fields and orchards, 
dependant on Radstone Abbey, was settled upon 
them for ever, the elder of the two ladies having 
expressed a determination to take religious vows 
These “cells” were little establishments which to 
up like offsets round monasteries, often containing 
from two to half-a-dozen recluses, placed there by 
superiors, and living beneath monastic sway, either 
that they might be on the spot for the protecti 
or cultivation of property belonging to the mon 
tery, or because they desired to lead a more 8% 
tary life than they could do in a large community, 
or because those who had bequeathed certain lane 
made it a condition that holy sisters should set“ 
on the spot, beneath the wings of the Abbey co 
vent, as in the present instance. 

Previous to the bereaved ladies quitting Eardles 
Manor for their new habitation, the heir 
politely requested to know if there were aught be 
could do to promote their comfort or interest 
there were anything they desired to convey 
them to their future home, any articles ove! 
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_Lord of Eardley besought their favour and grace, 


ISBEL’S 


from association or from their own _ intrinsic ' 


merit ? 
The young lord of Eardley was a gallant-look- 
ing gentleman ; and if not quite so refined in bear- 


ing as his predecessor, his heart was kindly. He | 


was generously and sincerely considerate towards 
the orphan sisters, more especially towards Mistress 
Dorothea, the youngest. 

Isbel, thg elder of the twain, was nearly a score 
of years ler sister's senior, and as opposite in dis- 
position as in outward appearance. With a for- 
bidding physiognomy, and a repulsive, dogmatical 
manner, she combined a masculine gait and mas- 

uline attainments, added to which she was both 
higoted and selfish. 

“Can it be possible,” thought the young Master 
of Eardley, as he gazed on Dorothea, whose 
beautiful countenance, gentle bearing, and win- 
some laugh formed so strong a contrast to the 
jiarshness of Mistress Isbel—* can it be possible 
that this lovely girl is a mere book-worm, care- 
less of all things save transcribing and increas- 
ing knowledge ?” For Mistress Isbel always 
classed her sister with herself; she always spoke 
of “our labours,” “our doings,” “our innu- 
merable ‘bocs,’ indited and illuminated.” For 
although the power of multiplication in those ages 
was of course very different to that which now 
exists, yet, as regards those works which were 
considered standard in sacred and secular litera- 
ture, the difference was not so extreme as many 
suppose. : 

Writing was then a business, one generally 
taken up from choice, and pursued with a de- 
gree of zeal and indefatigable perseverance which 
in the present day seems almost incredible. An 
account is preserved in Bavaria of a nun whose 
Jabours of penmanship seem almost supernatural ; 
she wrote with her own hand many volumes, in 
a most minute and legible character, both for 
divine service and for the public library of the 
monastery. ‘These are enumerated in a list written 
by herself, and which list constitutes a most formid- 
able tome, too voluminous for insertion ! 

But to return to the ladies of Eardley. It seemed 
probable they were emulating this learned nun; 
for their midnight lamp whispered of indefatigable 
and deep research, to say nothing of Dorothea’s 
pale cheek and drooping head. Thus, when the 


to honour him by selecting any choice articles for 
decoration or utility, his worst fears were con- 
firmed when, after long delay, Mistress Isbel sig- 
uified that her sister craved the gift of a certain 
iron-bound coffer, containing MSS. valuable only 
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“ Mistress,” said the Master of Eardley, “the 
choice of the ladies ought to be reversed : the parch- 
ments for Mistress Isbel, and the faithful dog for 
Mistress Dorothea.” 

“Not so, fair sir!’ eagerly replied the elder 
sister; “the well-earned fame of Dorothea of 
Eardley surely deserves a reward in kind ?” 
| “And does the fair Dorothea really like her 

occupation ?” somewhat anxiously demanded the 
young man. “ Her cheek is paler, methinks, than 
it ought to be for one so youthful.” 
| “The rare talents with which my sister is en- 
dowed are devoted to the service of Heaven, and 
to the enlightenment of her less-gifted fellow- 
mortals; therefore she heeds not the loss of that 
evanescent bloom which, after all, is but the dura- 
tion of an hour !” 
| “ But that hour, how delightful !” exclaimed the 
“heir. 

Dorothea raised her eyes to his for « moment ; 
and more eloquence was condensed in that mo- 
‘mentary glance than in all the parchment folios 
| ever indited! At least, so thought the young heir 
| 


of Eardley Manor. 

Mistress Isbel speedily withdrew her sister and 
closed the conference; and the ladies departed 
forthwith to Radstone. 

A few months had progressed, when rumours 
were rife concerning Mistress Dorothea’s tailing 
health, brought on, it was said, by too severe dis- 
cipline and over-taxed powers, Mistress Isbel 
being a hard task-woman. And thus matters stood 
when Layamon, the good priest, came to Eardley in 
search of the MSS. he desired, and was disappointed 
to find they had been carried away by Mistress 
Isbel in the iron-bound coffer she had appropriated 
in her sister's behalf. However, he quickly made 
his way to the “cell’’ of the recluses, promising a 
speedy return to the hospitable mansion of Eardley ; 
for the present lord’s father had been an early and 
dear friend of Layamon’s, and the worthy priest 
loved the son for the sire’s sake. 

Great honour was paid to the venerable guest 
by the sisters at Radstone, and much he marvelled 
at the profuse and delicate penmanship displayed 
to his admiring gaze as the sole production of 
Mistress Dorothea’s skill. 'To her he applied for 
permission to search in the iron-bound coffer for 
the valuable record of St. Bede ; but she turned in 
blushing confusion towards her sister, who in her 
turn betrayed extreme embarrassment. 

Layamon sternly said, on seeing these unusual 
symptoms, “ Wherefore this hesitation, my daugh- 
ters? Are ye unwilling to open your treasures for 
the service of the Church and posterity ?’ 

“Not so, most reverend father,” responded Mis- 





the learned and lovers of antiquarian lore. 
seatrens Isbel named as her own choice, the | 
4vourite dog of her deceased uncle. ‘The sports- 


man would rather have parted with gold in 


abundance than with this sagacions creature ; | 
but Mistress Isbel was deaf to hints, and Do- 
rothea stood by with mute tongue and downcast 
eyes. Yct it was upon her that Rover fawned ; it 
Was her retreating form he ever watched with loving 
looks, her hands he caressed; while of his new 
owner, Mistress Isbel, he took no notice whatever. 





tress Isbel, in some dismay; “ but, truth to tell, 
the chest and its rare contents are mine ; for I was 


guilty of a deception—an innocent one, I hope— 


as the end may justify the means.” 

“What is this thou sayest, daughter?” answered 
the reprover. “Deception or equivocation can 
never be justifiable, however good the end to be 
gained may appear. Let me hear what thou hast 
done.” 


Subdued and awed, Mistress Isbel meekly re- 
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plied, “I commanded Dorothea to maintain silence, 
and I named this iron coffer as her choice, when 
she only wished to possess the dumb brute Rover. 
She long refused to comply with my wishes, 
saying it was not true, and she durst not 
abet falsehood ; but I over-ruled her, and claimed 
the dog Rover for myself, which in reality 
belongs to Dorothea; and I may as well add, 
she bestows too much time and attention on the 
animal.” 

“And what earthly motive hadst thou, O 
daughter! for so simple and foolish a falsity, if 
any falsity can be deemed simple or foolish ?” 
inquired Layamon amazed. 

“T desired to establish my sister's fame for 
erudition, and to screen her from the imputation 
of weakness. My years and my reputation needed 
no such preservation.’ And Mistress Isbel drew 
herself up with dignity, all her self-possession 
recovered. 

She did not add that she had noted the Lord 
of Kardley’s admiring gaze fixed on the lovely 
Dorothea; she did not add that it was her selfish 
wish to secure Doerothea’s valuable services, on the 
plea of conventual happiness in store for her. She 
did not add that she had discovered the young 
man’s antipathy to learned women, and, to ward 
off his approaches, she had determined to en- 
viron her gentle sister with the obnoxfous at- 
tributes. 

But although Mistress Isbel did not confess all 
this, Layamon knew it; for he was a wise and 
subtle man, and read men’s hearts as easily as their 
parchments, and it grieved him deeply to see the 
toil-worn girl’s wasted form and dejected looks. 
However, he prudently contented himself with 
mildly reprehending Mistress Isbel, and advising 
truth at all times and upon all occasions to be 
religiously adhered to for the future. 

Layamon returned to Eardley Manor in high 
spirits, having found the manuscripts he was in 


search of in the iron-bound coffer; and over a cup. 
but, after all, I don’t repent my private choice of 


of wine, the young lord was emboldened to reveal 
the secret of his love for the fair Dorothea, and to 
beseech the kind priest’s intercession. Despite 


age and priesthood, Layamon sympathised in the | 


innocent hopes and fears of youth; but Dorothea 
was a timid creature, accustomed to obey her sister 








GROUND. 


the Church propitiated ; but there is an old saying 
“where there is a will there is a way.” | 

Perhaps the Master of Eardley, knowing Mis. 
tress Isbel’s weak point, found his way more 
freely to her favour by an order which he forth. 
with issued for a copy of the Gospels, to exceed jn 
magnificence and costly decoration all other gt. 
tempts of the kind yet made, and to be condueteg 
at Radstone under her surveillance. 

For scores of years this illuminated missal was 
to be seen at Eardley, and it was called the “ Rad. 
stone Missal.” The ancient site of that stately 
mansion is scarcely now to be traced. Radstone 
Abbey is a ruin; and the “ cell” at Radstone, stil] 
bearing the name of “Isbel’s Ground,” is alj 
that remains to certify this legend of past gene- 
rations. 

It is commonly believed that the tall, grey house 
is erected on the foundations of this identical “ cel]” 
or offset, and that the cellars, and an underground 
passage, are the very same as in days of yore, 
Therein a singular stone receptacle was discovered 
by the present venerable owner, containing iany 
interesting documents of antiquity, some of which 
clearly proved the identity of the spot. <A copy 
of St. Bede’s “ boe,” delicately written and superbly 
ornamented, was formerly reckoned among the 
curiosities, and authenticated as the work of 
Ladye Dorothea, wife of the lord of the manor. 
A monument was also extant in the chapel, 
erected to this lady’s memory, which handed her 
down to posterity “as a pious, learned, and accom- 
plished ladye—a perfect wife and mother.” May 
we not fancy the happy Dorothea exerting all her 
skill to embellish the copy of St. Bede's “boc? 
for had not Layamon the good priest come on his 
pious mission to Eardley in search of the manuscript, 
would she ever have become the beloved wife of 
Eardley’s gallant master ? 

“May we not fancy her winsome laugh ?” added 


‘our hostess. “May we not fancy her saying, ‘I 


am much beholden to the Venerable Bede, I trow; 


dear old Rover! So never mind qnizzing,” turn 
ing to a blue-stocking of the party, “for a sete 
sible man has no objection to a learned wife, pro 
vided she unites the qualities of affection, gentle 
ness, and thrift in all things—a rare combination, 


in all things. Isbel’s consent must be gained, and | I confess!” 








STANZAS. 


Wuew the purple mist of night 
O’er the azure sea reposes, 
Veils the slumbering lilies’ light, 
Stoops o’er beds of muffled roses, 
Thoughts, like moonbeams’ calm reflection, 
© .iood with peace my aching breast, 
Steal the pangs of deep dejection, 
Lull my spirit into rest. 


Come, Forgetfulness ! and sail 
Hence with me, since Hope lives sighing- 

On yon bank, ’mid lotus pale, 
Shipwrecked memories are dying. 

Come, to mine thy wet cheek pressing, 
We will float on Time’s dark stream, 

Find in dreams our only blessing, 
Leave reality a dream. 





A. B. RB. 
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Ir might naturally have been supposed that the 
fall and protracted discussion which the subject | 
forming the title of our present article received | 
during the last year, both in and out of Parliament, 
would have settled at once and for ever the various 
moot points therewith connected. Such, however, 
seems not to have been the case; for, after a long 
interval of silence, we lately found the matter 
re-opened in the Lower House, and the greater part 
of an evening wasted in a grave discussion as to 
the existence or non-existence of pirates in the 


sIR JAMES BROOKE AND THE PIRATES OF THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 





Archipelago of the Eastern world. 

Our gallant countryman Sir James Brooke’s 
chivalrous expedition and his successful efforts in 
the cause of humanity have arrayed against him 
a host of detractors, who have been incessantly 
toiling to asperse his character and throw discredit 
on his statements. From all those, on the other 
hand, whose information is sound and judgment 
unbiassed, he has received the highest encomiums 
for his exalted and disinterested philanthropy. 

Well indeed would it have been had the Go- 
vernment long ago effected what has been since 
accomplished by private energy and determination. 
Some twenty years since, during a voyage under- 
taken for health and recreation, James Brooke 
first visited those glorious islands constituting the 
Asiatic Archipelago. He saw and estimated at 
once their resources and capabilities. By a resi- 
dence in Borneo he became acquainted with its 
climate, its productions and population; he found 
the latter debased by the most revolting practices, | 
and depending for their existence almost exclu- 
sively upon murder and rapine. In short, piracy 
with all its direst horrors, slavery in its most de- 
grading form, tyranny and oppression, extended 
their fell influence without a check over that 
beautiful land, adapted though it was by Nature 
to afford the highest amount of physical enjoyment. 

From the period when he became acquainted 
with these momentous facts, Mr. Brooke resolved 

cdevote his fortune and his life to the amelioration 
of such crying evils; to extirpate piracy ; to render 
the Chinese, the Celebean, and the Javan Sea 
havigable for the merchant-vessels of every coun- 
try; to put down the slave-trade throughout 
Borneo, where he determined to introduce and 
establish the blessings of civilisation and the ad- 
vantages of commercial intercourse. | 

Bafled, thwarted and opposed by a variety of | 








adverse ¢j rcumstances, it was not until the spring |] 


of 1836 that his gallant yacht Royalist was finally 
eyupped. With a schooner of 172 tons, a crew 
of twenty men, and an armament of only half-a- 
dozen six-pounders, this zealous man prepared to 
attack a warlike and piratical horde, de terror of 

t part of the world, and occupying a territory 
of more than double the area of England! In 
order to insure the possibility of maintaining the 
requisite discipline, he passed three years in select- 








ing, training, and forming his crew, arriving in 
safety at Singapore on the Ist of June, 1839. 
From information he there received, he selected 
Sarawak as the spot at which his proceedings 
should commence. This town, if we may be per- 
mitted to dignify it by that name, was then the 
temporary residence of Rajah Muda Hassim, the 
representative of the Sultan and the governor of 
the surrounding district. Hassim appears to have 
been of mild and affable manners, and received 
Mr. Brooke with courtesy and respect. He was, 
however, unfortunately surrounded by imperious 
chiefs, deriving their subsistence from piracy, and 
the country at a few miles’ distance was in open 
rebellion against the Rajah. A more inopportune 
season could therefore hardly have been selected 
by Mr. Brooke. Not discouraged by this state of 
things, he continued his negotiations, and in a short 
time received at the hands of Muda Hassim the 
title of Rajah over the entire district of Sarawak. 

His first proceeding, after having been duly 
vested with his new dignity, was eminently cha- 
racteristic of the zeal of Brooke in the cause of 
humanity. He liberated at once the hostages 
taken from the rebels, who had long been pining 
in wretched captivity; he substituted a fair and 
equitable system of taxation for one of arbitrary 
extortion; he established courts of law, where a 
patient hearing was given to all suitors, and justice 
was administered with the most rigid impartiality ; 
he organised a naval force for the protection of the 
sea-board against the invasion of marauders; and 
instituted an admirable yet simple code for the 
benefit of his subjects. Our readers, therefore, 
will learn without surprise the rapid amelioration 
of the community. The Dyaks, naturally turbu- 
lent and impatient of control, became settled, in- 
dustrious and orderly; the people of Sarawak, 
somewhat more docile, soon learnt to be indus- 
trious and contented; while the Chinese portion 
of the population prospered as they had never 
done previously, and the habitations of Sarawak 
assumed a systematic and well-regulated appear- 
ance that would have retlected no discredit on an 
European State. To use his own words :— 

“These people, who a few years since suffered 
every extreme of misery from war, slavery, and 
starvation, are comfortably lodged and compara- 
tively rich. A stranger might now pass from 
village to village, and he would receive their hos- 
vitality and see their padi stored in their houses. 
He would hear them proclaim their happiness, and 
praise the white man as their friend and protector. 
Since the death of Parembam no Dyak of Sara- 
wak lost his life by violence until a month since, 
when two were cut off by the Sakarran Dyaks. 
None of the tribes have warred amongst them- 
selves; and I believe their war-excursions to a 
distance in the interior have been very few, and 
those undertaken by the Sarembas.” 
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Let it be borne in mind that these important re- 
sults were achieved by the unaided efforts of one 
individual in less than nine months, with no other 
aid than a little body of some eight or ten men 
under his immediate control. Yet was he far 
from satisfied, though so much had been accom- 
plished. He felt that to give stability to the new 
Government, and to induce commercial relations 
with other countries, it would be necessary to 
eradicate the buccaneers whose prahus swarmed 
in every direction around, and whose deeds of 
bloodshed and pillage were the terror of the timid 
navigators of those distant seas. Such a pitch, 
indeed, had the audacity of these rovers attained, 
that not content with merely appropriating the 
cargoes of merchant-ships, on one occasion they 
actually attacked in overwhelming numbers a war- 
steamer sent by the Dutch for the protection of 
their commerce, carried her by dint of overpower- 
ing numbers, butchered the crew, and then utterly 
destroyed her. 

Brooke, undismayed by the accounts he received 
from all sides of the desperate character of those 
pirates, determined to assail them in their own 
fastnesses, and reduce them to subjection. Accord- 
ingly, between July and September, 1840, he suc- 
ceeded in arresting the progress up the river of a 
piratical expedition numbering one hundred ves- 
sels and between two and three thousand men, 
bent upon attacking the peaceable tribes in the 
interior whom he had taken under his protection. 
Not long after we find him, in co-operation with 
Captain Keppel and Sir Edward Belcher, destroy- 
ing the strongholds of these brigands, and demo- 
lishing their vessels. ‘The combined efforts of the 
little Saxon band upon that occasion justly entitle 
them to the gratitude of the civilised world. ‘The 
transactions stand brightly and proudly recorded 
among the naval annals of Britain; they rank with 
those immortal deeds *‘the memory whereof per- 
isheth not.” 

It would indeed prove a heavy misfortune, not 
only to the community under his immediate sway, 
but to the human race, were any catastrophe to 
intervene to prevent the perfect accomplishment of 
Sir James Brooke's designs. An indelible stigma 
will be attached to the English name if, from any 
pusillanimity or supineness, he does not receive at 
home the fullest encouragement and co-operation. 
Lord Hardinge was deeply impressed with the 
immense importance to England of aiding the new 
Rajah in consolidating his government and in 
commpassing his views; and by his lordship’s ex- 
press direction it was that the Agincourt was 
despatched to Borneo; and we have reason to 
believe, notwithstanding the petty influence that 
has been exercised and discreditable mancuvres 
which have been practised against him during his 
absence, that the Government of this country are 
willing and anxious to confirm all that has yet 
been done, and to supply, if need should arise, any 
requisite aid for strengthening the position and 
extending the utility of his operations. 

We had hoped, indeed, to find that Lord Ellen- 
borough, a man of lofty impulses and character 
eminently chivalrous, would have been impelled 





to take a far different course from that which 
he adopted some months ago in the House of 
Lords. With his means of acquiring information, 
with his experience and attainments, it was guy. 
prising to find him enlisted on the side of those to 
whom detraction is as the breath of their nostrils 
The flimsy excuses which ignorance or self-interest 
might urge could not be pleaded here. The 
whole career of Sir James Brooke was known tg 
all who chose to ascertain the facts; his motives 
were obvious as the noon-day sun; the result of 
his arduous exertions was equally apparent. The 
attack upon him, from whatever source it emanated, 
cannot therefore be regarded but as unmanly as ir 
was unmerited. On the occasion in question, it is 
true that Lord Grey and Lord Ellesmere advanced 
undauntedly to the support of the absent hero, and, 
in a gallant charge, carried and turned the batteries 
of the ex-Governor of India, who beat an ignoble 
retreat. 

The question as to the straightforward honesty 
of Sir James Brooke's conduct is one that need no 
longer be discussed. It was to have been hoped 
that, in the present instance at least, common-sense 
and common justice might have dissuaded us from 
that course to which, as a nation, we are too prone, 
deeming it sufficient “to garland the tombstone 
when we have not crowned the brow, and paying 
that honour to the dust which we have denied to 
the spirit.” 

No one could have imagined, after the com- 
plete refutation given last year to the slanders with 
which Sir James Brooke was assailed, that any 
little clique, however deep-rooted their animosities, 
would have ventured to revive their exploded 
accusations. But— 

No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ’scape ; back-wounding calumny 


The whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 


It is probable, nay, more, we know it to be the 
fact, that many of those the loudest and most vehe- 
ment in their outcry against our dauntless country- 
man have been altogether misled by false representa- 
tions, and have no idea how far they have been 
made mere instruments in the hands of designing 
and calculating men. 

It is impossible that many of those who have 
been most prominent in this shameful and senseless 
outery could have been aware of the real state of 
the case. No words of reprobation can be to 
severe to stigmatise certain unprincipled indi- 
viduals, who, because Sir James Brooke's proceed 
ings militated against their own paltry interests, 
invented and propagated the infamous tales # 
which we have taken occasion to advert. 

In order that our readers may judge for them 
selves respecting the moral condition of the 
teresting inhabitants of the Oriental Archipelag®, 
we subjoin a sketch of their mode of life, together 
with a brief account of some of the expeditions 
against the merchant-vessels of all nations, U 
taken by these people during the last thirty o 
five-and-thirty years, together with the attempts 
made by the Dutch Government for their suppre® 
sion. For this purpose we have availed o 
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language, submitted a short time since to the Dutch 
Government by M. De Groot, the Secretary- 
General to the Colonial Minister of Holland. 

From this document we learn that during the 
English administration at Java the coasts of that 
island, and indeed of Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Kangean, &c., were more than ever infested with 

irates. In March, 1812, they were sharply at- 
tacked by the English war-schooner Wellington, 
Captain Cromey, supported by two gun-boats and 
by six armed native vessels. Nevertheless, the 
largest of the corsair-prahus did not hesitate to 

lace herself alongside the Wellington, which with 
difficulty escaped boarding, and, after a fierce 
encounter, had five of her crew most severely 
wounded. In the month of May following, the 
pirates maintained a desperate fight against the 
armed long-boats of the English man-of-war 
Modeste. Numbers of pirates frequented the 
waters of the isles of Kangean, and even effected 
landings there. ‘The Coromandeb having run 
aground upon the coast of Borneo, was taken and 
burnt by the pirates. ‘The Mazti/da, an English 
merchantman, saw elsewhere seventeen large cor- 
eair-prahus ; and the Helen encountered in the 
Banka Strait a vessel the crew of which numbered 
about eighty pirates ; the latter attempted to board, 
but a well-supported discharge of grape and can- 
ister caused them to sheer off. The Nautilus, 
coming from Macassar in May, 1813, brought the 
news that a young Englishman, Thomas Brooks, 
was at Koetei (Borneo). Two years before, he 
had survived the pillage of his ship by the Malays 
or Dyaks of that country ; but the Sultan had for- 
tunately taken him under his protection. Three 
Europeans, two Chinese, and five Bengalese, who 
formed part of the crew, were ruthlessly massacred, 
and the rest sold and delivered over to hopeless 
slavery. The following year, April, 1814, Cap- 
tain Hall, commander of the cruizer Antelope, 
announced that he had seen within a few days no 
less than eighty corsair-vessels from Linga in the 
Strait of Banka, and that, with the assistance of 
some armed gun-boats, he had given them chase, 
though they subsequently effected their escape. 

The English Government has, indeed, been in 
general satisfied with attacking the pirates in the 
open sea. At least no other means were adopted 
to suppress them during the period between 1811 
and 1516, 

There is extant a report drawn up by the Dutch 
Councillor of the Indies, M. Muntinghe, at that 
time Commissioner at Palembang and Banka. It 
is dated from Muntok, the capital of the Island of 
Banka, 25th May, 1818, and addressed to the 
Governor-General, the Baron van der Capellan. 
The author therein describes, in a manner which 
leaves very little to be added, the state of affairs at 

time, as far as regards the piracies committed 

the inhabitants of Linga, aoe the eastern 
coast of Sumatra, Biliton, Carmiata, and more espe- 
Cully those of the western coast of Borneo. 

“Since it has pleased your Excellency,” he 
Writes, “to cause me to remark, more than once, 
what a degree the misdeeds of the pirates had 


of a very able and elaborate report in the French! aroused your attention, I have sedulously employed 















myself since my arrival here in procuring the 
most detailed information as to the strength of the 
population, their power, if [ may be permitted so 
to express myself, the real seat of the pirates, their 
places of retreat,and their means of subsistence 
independently of piracy. 

“'The following are the most exact and complete 
particulars that I have been able to procure upon 
this subject. I have been furnished with them by 
a native, named Radja Akil. From him I learned 
that, with respect to Linga and Riouw, the tribes 
of that territory who follow piracy do not in 
reality inhabit the islands of that name, but are, 
without distinction, established in that multitude 
of islets which compose the archipelago situated 
around Linga and Riouw, and between those two 
islands ; that, however, the supreme authority over 
those populations is in the hands of the Sultan of 
Linga. ‘The immediate direction or command of 
all the Linganese pirates would belong, saving and 
excepting the suzeraineté of the Sultan of that 
island, in the first place, to the self-styled Orang 
Kaija Linga, comprising two brothers, the one 
named Datoe Moeda, and the other Datoe Pang- 
hoeloe, both of whom are established in the little 
Poeloe Mapar, towards the south-west point of 
Linga; and in the second place, to another sub- 
altern chief, who resides in the little isle of Poehoe 
Boeaya, also called Poeloe Lima. 

“The self-styled Orang Kaija Linga would have 
under their direction three places of rendezvous 
or of residence for the pirates, Sakanah, Barok, and 
Banahoong, forming together a disposable force of 
400 men and of eighteen ships. On the other 
hand, Ougko Tomongong would reckon under his 
authority seven places of rendezvous, viz., Galang, 
Timian, Poeloe, Boyaya, Slat (Strait of), Singa 
Poera, Soeghi, Pakako, and Bollang, offering alto- 
gether a disposable force of about twelve hundred 
men, and of forty-eight ships. 

“These Linganese pirates do not cultivate the 
soil of the islets or rocks which they inhabit ; 
neither rice-fields nor aspen-trees, in fact only a 
few stunted bushes, are seen there. They live 
upon fish, but more especially upon sago, which 
they prefer to rice, and which they find in abun- 
dance in the large island of Linga, buying it or 
exchanging it for other objects. 

“When they set out upon any expedition, the 
custom is that their iminediate chiefs supply to 
them, in advance, provisions, arms, and all that is 
necessary for the equipment of their vessels; but 
upon the return of the pirates, they are repaid for 
such advances with a profit of 100 per cent., or at 
least they fix a price upon the articles 100 per 
cent. above their real value. Besides this, the 
pirates give up to the Sultan of Linga all the 
European artillery which they have seized, and, 
perhaps also, other valuable effects. ‘They must 
also let him have at the lowest price all the goods 
of which they cannot make use. The Sultan after- 
wards sells these articles at a considerable profit 
to the Chinese junks, and other ships which come 
to trade at Linga. Should the pirates have been 
prevented by any circumstance from making their 
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annual rounds, they occupy themselves, as they 
also do after their return from their expeditions, 
solely with fishing for tripang and agar-agar, 
which abound in those latitudes, and which they 

in quest of as far as the coasts of Biliton and 
Banka. ‘They are obliged to sell all the produce 
of their fishing to the Sultan at a low price, and 
the small sum they derive from it serves to pro- 
cure them sago, and a few other commodities. 
These Linganese pirates are accustomed to under- 
take annually an expedition, the route of which is 
well known, and appears to be so calculated that 
they may alwavs have the advantage of the winds 
and currents. ‘They set off towards the end of the 
western monsoon, or even dnring the months of 
December and Jannary. ‘They at first proceed 
through the Straits of Sunda, towards the southern 
coast of Java, and remain there until the arrival of 
the eastern monsoon. Then passing through some 
of the straits to the east of Java, they sail along 
the eastern and northern coasts of that island, which 





becomes calmer. They first direct their conrss 
towards the Lampongs, and there stop for some 
time. From the Lampongs they proceed after. 
wards to the southern coast of Java, and a 
themselves especially to carrying off the inhabitants 
settled along that coast, and to the gathering of 
edible birds-nests of the best kind, which they 
find upon rocks well known to them. As soon ag 
the east winds begin to blow, they make the toy 
of Java, and commence cruizing at the entrance 
of the Strait of Banka, for the purpose of inter. 
cepting and capturing Javanese vessels; or, from 
time to time, they hazard a descent upon Banka, 
the result of which is always to thin still more the 
by no means numerous population of that island, 
It is said that the chief of these Reté pirates bears 
the title of Radja Moeda, the same as that which 
still distinguishes the son of the Sultan of Illanoun 
at Mindanao. 

“In the territory of Siak, the usual number of 
corsairs does not amount at most to forty, under the 


they continue toinfest until the commencement of the | immediate orders of Longko Long Poeti, and of 
month of May. Arrived at the furthest extent of} Longko Mahamath—both, however, subordinate to 
their first route, they return in the direction of the! Said Ali, who has at present the command in 
places of their retreat, still pillaging every dwel-| those latitudes. Nevertheless, when this Said Ali 
ling and village as they pass along the coast. Ifthey| leads the expedition in person, the number of 
succeed in making any important prize, they imme-| ships may be increased to as many as eighty. Each 
diately retire; but if, on the contrary, as frequently | ship is of four or six koyangs, of from twelve to 
happens, their cruize has been an unproductive one, | sixteen tons, and carries a crew of from twenty 
they continue to cruize along these shores until to thirty men, and two pieces of artillery. 
the end of the eastern monsoon, atime at which) “It is usually in the vicinity of Salangoor that 
they infallibly return to the place of their abode, | the pirates of Siak go to commit their depreda- 
with or without booty. ‘tions. They reach that part towards the monthof 
“With respect to Rété, situated upon the coast of June, in the season of the eastern monsoon, and 
Sumatra, between the mouths of the Djambi and remain there until they have made some prize; in 
Indragiri rivers, the information furnished by | the contrary case, their return does not take place 
Radja Akil is as follows: The pirates of Rété are | until the end of the eastern monsoon. Hence it does 
of a race wholly distinct from, and unconnected | not appear that the Siak pirates come to molest 
by any alliance or any relations whatever with the the Java seas. 
two countries between which Rété is situated.| “If Radja Akil is to be credited, the Isle of 
According to Radja Akil, these pirates must have! Biliton has produced pirates of two distinct races: 
descended from the famous pirates inhabiting the one formerly established in the district of 
Mindanao. The first cause of their emigration! Marawang (Island of Banka), known under the 
was the war undertaken by the East India Com-| name of Orang Sekat; and the other descended 
pany, some years ago, against the Sultan of Linga.| from a family called Svekoe Dyoeroe, formerly 
Machmoed, at that time Sultan, had called to his) subject to the Sultan of Djohor. These two bands 
aid the Illanouns of Mindanao; and it was to the! of pirates live habitually on the water, in § 
forces which they sent him that Rété owes its! prahus covered over with mats, each of which 
origin. Radja Akil asserts that this race of Rété!| serves as the habitation of an entire family. They 
is as formidable and dangerous as that of the! never set foot on shore in order to occupy theme 
Lanouns themselves ; they know no other mode of selves with agriculture, or any other useful oF 
subsistence than piracy. The rest of the popula-| lawful branch of industry; thus they compose a 


tion belonging to the places they inhabit is com-| entirely distinct class from the real inhabitants 


posed of some natives and some prisoners, whom | of the Island of Biliton. They possess prahus of 
they treat as slaves. ; two kinds ; for those which they man for their ex 





“'The united force of Rété may amount to 1000 
men capable of bearing arms. ‘Their ships, to the 
number of ten or twelve, each of from sixteen to 
twenty tons, have a complement of from fifty to 
eighty men; and each carries a gun of large calibre, 
and two others of smaller bore. The Lanouns of 
Rété make also every year an expedition, almost 
always in the same latitudes. According to the 


information I have procured, they are accustomed 
to put to sea as soon as the violent hurricanes of 
the western monsoon have ceased, and the weather 





peditions are quite different from those in which 
they usually reside. The places where the 
prahus so assembled generally remain stationary, 
are three in number, viz.: Tjerroetoe, Blantoe, 
Siajok, all in the island of Biliton. The number 
of piratical ships belonging to the family of Soeko 
Djoeroe scarcely ever exceeds fifty small prahws 
serving as habitations, and four corsair-pt 
distributed in the three places just ment 


The family of Orang Sekat possesses at ‘Tjerroeto? 
corsaif* 


eighty small dwelling-prahus and six 
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us; at Blantoe, 120 dwelling-prahus and 
ten corsair-prahus; lastly, at Siajok, thirty small 
us and two corsair-prahus. The corsair- 
us of Biliton are rarely larger than from four 
to six tons each, and scarcely ever carry more than a 
couple of swivels and a few pikes. 

«The small island of Carimata, in the neigh- 
pourhood of Biliton, is said to contain about forty 
families, subject to the Prince of Riouw; they 

ss in common only two corsair-ships, each 
armed with two pieces of cannon. This popula- 
tion lives chiefly by fishing for tripang, of which 
it makes annually a large stock. According to 
Radja Akil, the Biliton and Carimata pirates visit 
no other places than the northern coast of Java. 
At the beginning of April, as soon as the eastern 
monsoon sets in, they commence their course along 
the coast of Java, a course which they renew as 
often as three times during the continuance of the 
game monsoon. 

“Lastly, the Sultan of Matam, on the coast of 
Borneo, equips and maintains three large corsair- 
prahus of five or six koyangs each, which after a 
course towards the west coast of Celebes, during 
the western monsoon, are accustomed to undertake, 
after their return, three expeditions wpon the coast 
of Java, setting off about the commencement of 
June, like the pirates of Biliton and Carimata. 

“Although the reduction of the places of 
retreat just described is not sufficient to extir- 
pate the piracy of the East-Indian Archipelago, 
it is not the less true that the becoming masters 
of them would diminish it by one-half; and that 
exactly in the places where the pirates cause 
the greatest damage to our possessions—that is to 
say, along the coasts of Java, Banka, and Palem- 
bang. As to the reduction of the naval force of 
pirates, 1 will take the liberty of submitting to 
your Excellency the plan conceived by the same 
Radja Akil, to whom I am indebted for all my 
information. He recommends the equipment at 
Java of from thirty to thirty-five small vessels of 
great length, small draught, and from ten to twelve 
tons burden, constructed according to a model 
cut in wood which I shall have the honour of pre- 
senting to your Excellency at the first opportunity. 
Although somewhat stronger, these vessels should 
be of the same form, and move as rapidly as the 
piratical vessels, and should be abie to make way 
as well as by sails as by oars. A flotilla so com- 
posed, supported by five or six fast-sailing gun- 
boats, and two or three corvettes or frigates, would 
suffice, according to all appearance, to secure to 
the Government the accomplishment of its object 
with respect to piracy.” 

The detailed report of M. Muntinghe threw 
much light upon the nature and extent of the evil. 
It may also be seen by this document with what 
care the Governor-General, the Baron van der 
Capellan, watched over commerce and navigation, 
and over the security and tranquillity of the coasts, 

rous as he was, by the accomplishment of a 
“cred duty, to answer the confidence reposed in 
hitn by his Sovereign. The Council of the Indies 
immediately undertook, conformably to his orders, 
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|of Linga, by which the latter should solemnly 
engage to suppress to the utmost of his power 
piracy within his States ; and the same year (1818) 
the treaty was ratified by the Sultan. 

These and other similar measures had become 
of the greatest necessity. For in May, 1819, for 
example, we find that the schooner Lucifer was 
attacked near the Boomjes Island, twenty leagues 
from Batavia, by three piratical vessels ; four 
others kept out at a little distance in order to 
afford the assailants assistance in case of need. 
The pirates came up with the Lucifer, crying out 
to the crew that neither they nor their Radja 
of Kottaringin (Borneo) feared the Company's 
vessels. "he schooner with difficulty escaped under 
a favourable gale of wind. At the same period 
(May, 181%), the Dutch merchant-brig the Su- 
sanna Barbara, commanded by the owner himself, 
Badenijk, was attacked by five pirate-prahns off 
Indramayoe, near the coast of Java, on her voyage 
from Batavia to Tegal. These pirates were pro- 
bably Malays from the neighbourhood of Linga. 
They called on the commander to surrender; but 
he, without noticing the continual discharges of 
their swivel-guns, their frightful howlings, or the 
noise of their gongs, continned his course with the 
greatest coolness. He was even fortunate enough 
to hull one of their prahus with a four-pounder ; 
and the confusion which ensued obliged them to 
suspend their attack. ‘They nevertheless silently 
and perseveringly followed the brig during the 
whole night. ‘The next morning, nearing her a 
little, they hailed her in order to inquire whether 
the brig were the same as the one they had chased 
on the preceding evening. On receiving an affir- 
mative answer from the commander, they called 
upon him again to surrender. Perceiving that he 
was not inclined to do so, they renewed their fire, 
but without any other injury than slightly damag- 
ing her sails and rigging. The discharges of the 
pirates would nevertheless have proved fatal to the 
brig had not a fresh breeze sprung up, and a better- 
directed fire on her part enabled her to separate 
herself by degrees from her assailants. The pirates 
did not give up the chase before they saw the brig 
enter the harbour of Tegal. 

The same month the pirates attacked, near Sa- 
marang, the cruizers on the northern coast of 
Java. In this encounter the colonial navy had to 
deplore the loss of Captain Stout, who fell mortally 
wounded. 

During the following year (1820) it was that the 
Dyaks or Malays of Borneo gained an evil noto- 
riety from the daring character and extent of their 
depredations both at sea and on shore. 

We may here take occasion to observe, paren- 
thetically, that there is nothing whatever in the 
distinction which some persons have ignorantly 
attempted to draw between the Malays and Dyaks. 
The Dyaks are a race of Malay origin, but varying 
in no respect from them in character, occupati 

or pursuit. They are equally addicted to the 
same vices, have shown themselves to be in every 
respect as cruel and merciless in their unjustifiable 
wars. In fact, im the Government reports dated 





drawing up of a new treaty with the Sultan 


as far back as thirty years ago, the terms Dayak and 
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pirate are indiscriminately employed to designate 
the Borneans dwelling along the coast. 

In 1821 the Datch fitted out against these 
desperadoes a considerable flotilla, comprising 
two first-class frigates, four corvettes, four 
schooners, two brigs, six gun-boats, and five 
smaller craft. 

But even this formidable force was far from 
sufficient to reduce to subjection the pirates of 
Borneo and Palembang. A volume might be filled 
with the bare recital of the numerous murders and 
frightful depredations committed by the pirates of 
the above-mentioned islands alone during the four 
or five succeeding years. It is impossible for us 
on this occasion to give at length the fearful cata- 
Jogue of enormities that we have compiled by M. 
de Groot. Suffice it to say, that these “ peaceful 
fishermen” of Borneo, these scientific and intelli- 
gent yachtsmen, varied the dull monotony of their 
summer cruizes by such playful interludes as 
ravaging the whole sea-board of Java, burning 
every village, Government post-house and dwell- 
ing for many miles inland; slaughtering without 
compunction all the aged and infirm, and carrying off 
the afflicted survivors with all the moveable booty 
they could transport. Nor did a well-equipped ar- 
mament of twenty-four powerful prahus, supported 
by five men-of-war and one thousand troops, do 
much towards the extermination of these tribes of 
hereditary robbers. ‘The utmost that we find ac- 
complished in one campaign is comprised in a 
bfief summary of fifty prahus scuttled or burnt, 
twenty-three pieces of brass ordnance taken, and 
forty pirates killed. 

The annals of the fourteen years subsequent to 
1824 yield sickening repetitions of similar atro- 
cious acts of perfidy, rapine, and bloodshed. ‘The 
Seaflower, an English vessel mounting sixteeen 
brass guns, and commanded by an officer of the 
navy, had captured, after a long engagement, 
geveral piratical vessels belonging to Borneo, to- 
gether with a redoubted chief named Datoh Se- 
bandhar. After having remained a week on 
board, living at the captain’s table and sleeping in 
his cabin, this vile wretch availed himself of an 
opportunity in the dead of the night to rise, and, 
with the aid of his comrades, to capture the ship. 
Fortunately the design failed; he and twelve of 
the pirates were slain, but four of the crew also 
lost their lives and many more were wounded. 
The commander received twelve wounds in dif- 
ferent parts of his body, and was for ever after 
deprived of the use of his right arm. This one 
¢ircumstance, among a thousand of a similar nature, 
will give some idea of the audacity and ferocity 
ef the Borneans. 

“The suppression of piracy, that universal 
scourge of the Indian Archipelago (says the 
authority already quoted) was especially (in 1839) 
the object of mature reflections and energetic 
measures on the part of the Dutch Government. 
An expedition was undertaken against the pirates 
who infested the shores of Borneo and the 
eastern coast of Sumatra; no less than fifty-nine 
individuals, their prisoners or slaves, were set at 
liberty. ‘The colonial department, moreover, took 
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under their serious consideration the following 
points :— 

“To establish, in concert with the English 
authorities in India, a regulation by which should 
be prohibited throughout the Indian Archipelago 
the navigation of native vessels having more than 
ten men on board, and which should not be provided 
with passports from the Dutch, English, Siamese 
or Chinese Governments.” 

The Residents of Riouw and Singapore cop. 
ferred together upon this matter. The latter 
maintained again this time a prudent silence as to 
aught regarding the northern coast of Borneo ; he 
found so many difficulties with respect to the na. 
tive commerce that it soon became necessary to 
abandon the idea of giving effect to the regulation, 
It was afterwards proposed absolutely to prohibit 
the construction of vessels which, whatever their 
dimensions, are especially adapted for piracy, in 
order thus to compe! the natives to employ vessels 
whose sailing would be too slow either to overtake 
other vessels or to escape the Dutch and English 
cruizers. Already, in 1835, a similar measure had 
been put forward, but the numerous objections 
raised against it had compelled its abandonment. 
The subject was again and more recently discussed; 
all the authorities of Borneo, Celebes, and Mo- 
lucca were consulted; and it may be assumed as 
certain that, as the ordinance of 1806 produced no 
sensible improvement, no measure so general as 
this would prove efficacious. 

Still it must not be said that the Dutch Govern- 
ment has done nothing for the suppression of piracy 
in the north-west parts of Borneo. Had they con- 
tinued as they had begun, the anthorities would 
have gone still further, and would have opened 
relations with the Sultan of Borneo Proper 
(Brunai), if the English had not formed establish- 
ments, and if their vessels of war had not arbitra- 
rily interfered, unknown to and without the co- 
operation of the Dutch Government. It is not 
necessary to recapitulate the fruitless efforts made 
by the English since 1816 (that is to say, since the 
restoration of the Dutch colonies), to establish 
themselves in Borneo. We will simply repeat, 
that in 1821 the English entered into negotiations 
with the Sultan of Matam, upon the western coast 
of Borneo, in order to obtain from him the cession 
of the Island of Carmiata, situated in the vicinity; 
and that soon afterwards two English ships pro 
ceeded to the coast of Borneo, with the avowed 
object of coming to an arrangement with the Sultan 
for the cession of a portion of his territory. These 
attempts failed, it is true; but it nevertheless resulted 
that the commerce of Borneo Proper was dive 
to Singapore, much to the detriment of Sambas; 
so that in 1824 it was necessary to exempt from 
duty all the vessels which came from the latter 
place. In 1829, and still later in 1833, there 
an expressed intention of concluding a treaty be 
tween the Dutch Government and the Sultan of 
Borneo Proper. Still, the sole object of this treaty 
was the suppression of piracy. Circumstances pr 
vented the completion of the project. P 
better success would have followed in 1829, mor 
especially as the missionaries of Sarawak hed 
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the intervention of the English had not introduced 
unforeseen obstacles. 

The year 1840 brought great changes in respect 
of the colonial marine of Holland: it was en- 
tirely suppressed ; and all the cruizers in these 
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sought the protection of the Dutch authorities, if|in order that the Haai might have as little as 


possible the appearance of a man-of-war. 

“ About noon we were about two miles off the 
spot where the steamer Hekla had barnt to ashes 
a village of pirates, in the Isle of Kalatoea. We 
then perceived cight pirate-prahus near the shore. 


Eastern seas were placed under the command of | Squalls coming on every now and then, with heavy 


officers forming part of the royal navy of that 
country. A tolerably strong squadron remained 
constantly stationed in the Indian Seas. The mea- 
sures against the pirates were continued every- 
where with equal vigour and success. On the 
th July of that year an encounter took place upon 
the coast of Floris, between the schooner A/cinoe 
snd twenty-three piratical prahus. ‘The schooner 
was surrounded on every side, and the pirates did 
not retreat until after two of their vessels had been 
sunk. About the same time. a fishing-vessel, the 
Mary, Captain Blosse, arrived at Timor. She had 
been taken by the pirates in the latitude of Lombok, 
but the crew, having risen upon their captors, had 
recovered their liberty, and subsequently inflicted 
upon the pirates a heavy loss. Cruizing after- 
wards along the coast of Biliton, they had a new 
engagement with the pirates; and although the 
number of their prahus did not amount to less than 
two hundred, they fortunately succeeded in escap- 
ing. Captain Blosse stated that the pirates in 
whose hands he had been prisoner had also cap- 
tured three American fishing-vessels, and had since 
carried them to Sooloo. The crews of these 
vessels still remained prisoners. When the Astro- 
labe and the Zélée, in their voyage of discovery, 
arrived at Sooloo, the natives, thinking that they 
were Dutch vessels come to take vengeance for the 
capture of the Maria Frederika, prepared to make 
a vigorous resistance. News was also received 
that the island of Roma, to the north of Timor, 
had been devastated by the pirates. 

After our brief review of the piratical proceed- 
ings in this quarter of the globe, together with the 
ineffectual attempts at their suppression, we shall 
conclude with an animated sketch of a conflict 
resulting in the destruction of a flotilla of prahus. 
Towards the end of May, 1845, the Governor of 
Macassar was made aware of the presence of 
pirates at the mouth of the Sarebas river, in Borneo ; 
it was also reported that they were assembling 
considerable forces to attack the island of Bone- 
tate. The brig Haai, having on board a detach- 
ment of twenty-five men, steered to the place where 
the pirates were assembled. ‘The flcet in question 
had already put to sea. However, the commander of 
the Haai was so lucky as to overtake eight prahus, 
anchoring near the Isle of Kalatoea, and to destroy 
them all. 

The following is a translated extract from the 
report which the commanding officer addressed on 
this subject to the Governor of Macassar :— 

“The Haai had left the Road of Macassar on 
the morning of the 18th of May, 1845; and on 
the Sth of June, at day-break, came in view 
of the Isles of Postpaard, of Madoe, and of 


“In approaching the coast a foreign flag was 


rain, forced us to bear away; this prevented us 
from taking advantage of a favourable wind. 
‘Towards four in the afternoon the weather cleared 
up. At sunset, we were only at a mile’s distance 
from the prahus, which we soon discovered to be 
pirates. They were all anchored in a line, at 
a quarter of a cable’s length from each other. As 
it was too late to begin the attack with effect, we 
went at large, unfurling, one by one, all our sails, 
as a merchantman fleecing. As soon as night set-in 
we capped the wind, and cruized in the same spot 
the whole night, which was very dark. In this 
manner we roused no suspicions on the part of the 
pirates, who, not understanding our mancuvres, 
remained in the same position without fear. Had 
we attacked them at once, the darkness would have 
prevented us from injuring them much, and they 
might have taken advantage of the night to have 
made their escape. About midnight the wind fell, 
so that our vessel drifted some miles to leeward to 
the south-west. At dawn on the 6th of June, we 
were about ten or twelve miles south-west of the 
prahus. The breeze rose a little with the day; 
but, nowithstanding this, we found it impossible 
to approach the pirates within cannon-shot before 
one in the afternoon. Then we commenced firing, 
and the foreign flag under which we had neared 
the coast was replaced by the Dutch colours. 
“We had scarcely begun to open onr fire when 
the enemy, both in the prahus and on the shore, 
returned it briskly, accompanying the booming of 
‘the guns by horrid howlings and continued 
rolling of the gong. The foe, buckler and pike in 
hand, danced upon the netting of their prahus. 
One of them was recognised by the ex-pirate 
Sibani, by his red dress, as the Panglima. Most 
of their projectiles did not reach the brig, and did 
not damage it. 
“The sharp and well-directed fire of the Haat 
made such havoc among the enemy, that about 
half-past four all the prahus discontinued defend- 
ing themselves. ‘Their crews withdrew gradually 
into the wood, carrying away with them their 
guns and small arms, and abandoning their boats. 
We directed upon the pirates a few volleys of 
grape, which threw them into a state of great con- 
fusion. Some shells thrown into the wood caused 
them great loss, which, according to Sibani’s esti- 
mation, amounted to 300 men. At half-past five, 
the enemy having ceased to fire, everything was 
in readiness for a descent, in order to complete the 
destruction of the prahus. Unfortunately, the water 
was so shallow that we were obliged to give it up ; 
for it would have taken a | time to drag the 
long-boats over the reef, and during the operation 
the pirates would have materially injured their 


crews, as the bri wel oe to give up firing in 
the meantime. Three of large prahus and one 





hoisted, the guns were run in, and the ports closed 


small one being almost shattered, and the others 
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much injured, we contented ourselves with cannon- 
ading those which were in a better condition till 
sunset, and then we took to the main sea. Next 
morning the Haai was still at the same place; 
but the three small prahus and the paduakan had 
disappeared. However, the miserable condition 
in which they were left allowed us to suppose that 
they could not have lasted long. After several 
volleys of grape and round-shot, the long-boats, 
armed and provided with combustibles, were 
placed under the command of the first lieutenant. 

“The boats made for the shore, with orders to 
destroy the prahus, and to spike the guns which 
might have been too heavy to be carried away. 
In approaching the- shore, the four half-sunk 
prahus (three of which were from seventy to 
eighty feet long, and the fourth from fifty to sixty) 
were recognised by Sibani as pirate-prahus from 
Magindano. ‘They had been so much shattered 
that they had scarcely a fathom of sound plank 
left. 

“Two guns which had been left were spiked 
and thrown into the water, and what remained of 
the prahus were set on fire. ‘The crew then landed, 
and burnt the kampong to ashes, The ex-pirate 
Sibani guided us to a spot where large quantities 
of paddy, rice and pepper had been hidden by the 
pirates in ditches in the thickest part of the wood. 
We discovered in the same place two prahus 
almost completed, sixty feet long, that the pirates 
had concealed with dead branches. A little far- 
ther, we also found some boxes full of wearing- 
clothes and papers. With the exception of these 
papers, all was destroyed by fire. The guns we 
took from the pirates were six and eight-pounders, 
in pretty good order. 

‘‘'Towards the southern part of the shore an 
altar was discovered, on which was placed incense 
and a white flag fastened to a bamboo. Sibani 
made those who accompanied him notice in several 
places some little pieces of bamboo fastened in 
crosses to branches of trees, and turned to the 
north-east. ‘These, according to Sibani’s statement, 
implied that the pirates were desirous of giving 
their accomplices notice that they were at war with 
the “Company,” that they had been driven from 
that place, and that they were returning towards 
the north-east. The flag was carried off and all 
these signals destroyed. Not far thence we noticed 
@ good number of ancient tombs, and some recent 
graves which probably contained the pirates killed 
in the last fight. By the number of these new 
graves, it was easy to suppose that the pirates had 
experienced great loss. At the northern extremity 
of the shore, behind the reef, was found a prahu 
about thirty feet long, which was towed to the 
brig. 

“No one on board was killed or even wounded 
during the action, except the quarter-master. 

“ When all was over, we made sail for Bonerate, 
80 as to caution the chief of that place, in case, as 
was supposed, the pirates should come to attack it. 
When we arrived, the population was under arms, 
and the kampong in a state of defence by means of 
a battery of eight guns. They had heard the roar 
of our artillery, and, ignorant of what was going on, 





had thought it prudent to take the necessary meg. 
sures to insure their safety. According to the 
news received by the chief of Bonerate, seven 
pirate-prahus had been seen a little before in the 
neighbourhood of Batoe Soepo, on the coast of 
Mangary. Upon our arrival at this place no tracg 
of the pirates could be seen; and the Haai wey 
again in the direction of Macassar, where she cast 
anchor on the 12th of June. 

“The ex-pirate Sibani, whose name has been 
mentioned more than once, had fallen into the handg 
of the Dutch during a combat between the Heklg 
and some pirates in 1840, in the Strait of Bone. 
rate. He was found guilty of piracy and cop. 
demned to death, but his sentence was commuted 
to hard labour in chains for ten years ; and in 1844 
having rendered some services when the Govern. 
ment sent an expedition against the pirates, he 
received a conditional pardon a second time, and 
reduced to five years’ hard labour without chains.” 

On the 28th of June, 1545, a pirate-prahu from 
Magindano was attacked and captured by a native 
functionary of the residency of Menado. The 
pirates had landed to obtain water, but they were 
soon discovered. As none would surrender, they 
were all killed. About twenty prisoners were 
found in the prahus; they were in a most deplor- 
able state, but that day was the last of their suf- 
ferings and of their slavery. 

On the 14th of August, 1845, the Commissary- 
Inspector of Borneo concluded with the Panum- 
bahan of Simpang and of Matam (western coast of 
Borneo) treaties by which these princes bound 
themselves to repress piracy along the coasts, 
though, we fear from the accounts since received 
from that quarter, but little benefit has resulted 
from that undertaking. 

After the foregoing statement of facts, which we 
opine are sufficiently conclusive upon the subject 
of piracy in the Eastern seas and along the whole 
sea-board of Borneo, we trust that no more will 


be heard of the baseless accusations that have been 


trumped up against Sir James Brooke. 

The triumphant majority in his favour in the 
House (230 to 19) sufficiently testifies the opinion 
of the nation upon this important subject. Still, 
here and there, ignorant or interested parties are 
occasionally heard impotently endeavouring 0 
vilify the reputation of one whose life and fortune 
have been devoted to advance the best interests of 
humanity. 

Would that we could observe others following 
so bright an example! The field for their opera 
tions is wide enough, as we have shown. 
frightful extent to which piracy exists throughout 
that vast Archipelago is sufficiently appalling ; the 
horrible atrocities continually perpetrated by these 
“ brigands of the sea” excite alike our execration t 
disgust. For reasons that it is difficult to assigt, 
an apathetic Government has taken no effectual 
measures for repressing so crying an evil. 

An enterprising yachtsman, with a vessel of less 
than 200 tons and a mere handful of men, bas, if 
fact, accomplished more than the whole of het 
Majesty's navy and that of Holland have been able 
to achieve. 
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It is not, however, improbable, from what we 


pave heard, that some other adventurous spirits 
may come forward from those numerous clubs that | 

ce so many of our ports, to follow in the wake | 
of him who has so gallantly shown that yachting | 


need not be the mere indolent occupation that it 
appears when beheld at Southampton or at Cowes. 
As regards Sir James Brooke himself, and the 


malignant persecution he has endured, in the’ 


words of Lord Palmerston at the close of the me- 


GETHSEMANE; OR, THE DEATH OF JULIA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LAMARTINE, 


‘In giving to our readers the following version of the beautiful and touching poem of so justly-celebrated an author, we have 
thought it advisable, from motives which will readily be appreciated by those who have attempted translations from French poetry, to 


add the original. | 


Je fus des la mamelle un homme de douleur, 

Mon coeur, au lieu de sang, ne roule que des larmes, 

Ou plutot, de ces pleurs Dieu m’a ravi les charmes, 

[] a petrifié les larmes dans mon ceeur ; 

L'amertume est mon miel, la tristresse est ma joie ; 

Un instinct fraternel m’attache a tout cercueil, 

Nul chemin ne m/arréte, a moins que je n'y voie 
Quelque ruine ou quelque deuil ! 


Si je vois des champs verts qu'un ciel pur 
entretienne, 

De doux vallons s’cuvrant pour embrasser la mer, 
Je passe et je me dis avec un rire amer: 
“ Place pour le bonheur, hélas ! et non la mienne !” 
Mon esprit n'a d’écho qu’ot l'on entend gémir, 
Partout ou l'on pleure mon ame a sa patrie, 
Une terre de cendres et de larmes pétrie, 

Est le lit ou j’aime a dormir. 


Demandez-vous pourquoi? je ne pourrais le 
dire ; 

De cet abime amer je remuerais les flots, 

Ma bouche, pour parler n’aurait que des sanglots, 

Mais déechirez ce caeur, si vous voulez y lire. 

La mort dans chaque fibre a plongé le couteau, 

Ses battemens ne sont que lentes agonies, 

I] n'est plein que de morts comme des gémonies ; 
Toute mon ame est un tombeau. 


Or quand je fus aux bords ou le Christ voulut 
naitre, 

Je ne demandai pas les lieux sanctifi¢és 

Ou les pauvres jetaient les palmes sous ses pieds, 

Ou le verbe & sa voix se faisait reconnaitre, 

Ou l'Hosanna courait sur ses pas triomphans, 

Ousa main, qu'arrosaient les pleurs des saintes 
femmes, 

Essuyant de son front la sueur et les flammes, 

Caressait les petits enfans. 


Conduisez-moi, mon pére, & la place ou l'on pleure! 

A ce jardin funébre ou ‘homme de Salut, 

Abandonné du pere, et des hommes, voulut 

Suer le sang et l'eau qu'on sue avant qu'on meure ; 

ssez-moi seul—allez—j'y veux sentir aussi 

Ce qu'il tient de douleur dans une heure infinie. 
omme de désespoir, mon culte est l'agonie, 

Mon autel & moi, c’est ici! 









morable debate to which we have alluded, we 
fearlessly assert “that he retires from the investi- 
gation with untarnished character and with unble- 
mished honour, and he will continue to enjoy the 
estimation of his countrymen as one who, over- 
coming difficulties and facing dangers in distant 
climates—previously almost unknown—has done 
much to promote commerce and the interests of 
the country, and to infuse civilisation into regions 
previously in a state of the darkest barbarism. 




































E'EN at the breast marked out as Sorrow's own, 

Tears ‘stead of life’s-blood eddy o'er my heart, 

Yet may those tears no soothing power impart, 

God's chastening hand congealeth them to stone. 

Grief is my gladness, bitterness my sweets : 

A kindred instinct knits me to each tomb ; 

Neer turns my eye aside, save when it greets 
Some spot of doom. 


Where bloom fresh meads beneath the fostering 
sky, 

Or stretch fair valleys to embrace the sea, 
Hurry I on with bitter smile, and sigh, 
‘‘ Mid scenes so blest, alas! what place for me ?” 
Nought stirs my spirit save the mourner’s cry ; 
There is my home where Anguish holds her sway— 
Kneaded with tears and ashes the cold clay 

Where I would lie. 


Would ye ask why? It were of no avail— 

Did I essay to fathom that stern tide, 

Utterance by sobs convulsive were denied ; 

Yet rend my heart an’ ye would learn its tale. 

There his keen glaive full oft hath Death struck 

home, 

Each pulse a throe of long-drawn agony ; 

And, as those plains where men’s bones whitening lie, 
My soul is one vast tomb. 


When on the shores that hailed the Cunist our 
Lorp, 

Little I cared those hallowed spots to tread 

Where ‘neath His feet the poor their palm-boughs 
spread, 

Or where His voice revealed the Living Word— 

Where He rode on ‘mid loud Hosannahs’ swell, 

Or where His hands, by pious tears bedewed, 

Clearing the big drops on His brow that stood, 

O’er little children fell. 


Guide me, good father, where one well may weep, 

E’en to that garden where the Saviour felt, 

By Heaven and man forsaken as He knelt, 

That bloody sweat that heralds death's long sleep. 

There me I linger—hence—I too would drain 

All that of grief one mortal hour can yield. 

Despair's own nurseling, here thy fitting field— 
Anguish thy worship, here its fane! 
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Il est aux pieds poudreux du Jardin des Olives, 

Sous l'ombre des remparts d'ou s'écroula Sion, 

Un lieu d’ou le soleil écarte tout rayon, 

Ou le Cedron tari filtre entre ses deux rives ; 

Josaphat en sépulchre y creuse ses coteaux ; 

Au lieu d‘herbe, Ja terre y germe des ruines, 

Et des vieux troncs mines les trainantes racines 
Fendent les pierres des tombeaux. 


La s'‘ouvre entre deux rocs la grotte tenébreuse 

Ou l'homme de doulour vint savourer la mort, 

Quand réveillant trois fois l’'amitié qui s‘endort, 

Jl dit a ses amis: “ Veillez, l'heure est 
affieuse !” 

La leévre, en frémissant, croit encore étancher 

Sur le pavé sanglant les gouttes du calice, 

Et la moite sueur du fatal sacrifice 


~ 


GETHSEMANE ; OR, THE DEATH OF JULIA. 


"Neath the rude base of Olives’ hallowed heig},s 
Where the lost Sion erst in glory rose, oy 
Where in scant streams exhausted Cedron flows 
Mark ye a spot doomed to eternal night. ; 
Vale of the dead, Jelhosophat lours there ; 
The mouldering ruins there earth's only fruits - 
And from their time-worn trunks the straggling roots 
Peer ‘twixt each sepulchre. 


There, 'twixt two rocks, behold the murky grot 
Where He of sorrow bowed beneath His yoke— 
‘Could ye not watch one hour?” in sadness spoke 
Whilst slumbering friendship thrice His words hoe. 
got. 
Drops of that cup that might not pass away, 
Quivering with awe, half hopes the lip to drain: 
Of that dread sacrifice on yon drear plain 
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I veiled my head beneath my hands, and there, 

Musing o’er how mused Ii, that Head divine, 

‘Traced to their source those many griefs of mine 

Whose harrowing course hath wrecked my sad 
career. : 

I probed each wound, and poised the chastening rod, 

Told o'er each pang, and what each pang had cost, 


Le front dans mes deux mains, je m’assis sur la 
pierre, 

Pensant a ce qu’avait pensé ce front Givin, 

Et repassant en moi, : leur source a leur fin, 

Ces larmes dont le cours a creusé ma carriere, 

Je repris mes fardeaux et je les soulevai, 

Je comptai mes douleurs mort 4 mort, vie a vie, 
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Puis, dans un songe enfin mon ame fut ravie, 
Quel réve, grand Dieu! Je reévai! 


J’avais laissé non loin, sous l'aile maternelle, 
Ma fille, mon enfant, mon souci, mon trésor ; 
Son front a chaque été s'accomplissait encore ; 
Mais son ame avait lage on le ciel les rappelle, 
Son image de l'ceil ne pouvait s'effacer, 


‘Till in deep trance my woe-worn soul was lost: 
What dream was that, great God! 


Hard by, my girl, my hope, my heaven, my all, 
Lett I safe nestling ‘neath her mother's wing ; 
Whilst her young graces freshened every spring, 
Ifer soul was at its full. Heaven must its own recall. 
Never yet eye beheld her and forgot. 


Her glance flashed lustre o’er the path she took; 
And as on her each father turned to look, 
How envied he my lot! 


Partout a son rayon sa trace était suivie, 
Et sans se retourner pour me porter envie, 
Nul pere ne Ja vit passer. 


All that unscathed had ’scaped the tempest's wrath, 
Sole fruit of many a flower, of love sole trace, 
‘l'ears her farewell, her welcome an embrace, 
The one oasis o'er my pilgrim path. 
A sunny ray that thwart my casement broke, 
A blithesome bird from her sire’s lip that fed, 
At eve, a tuneful murmuring near my bed— 
A fondling as [ woke. 


C'était le seul debris de ma longue tempete, 

Seul fruit de tant de fleurs, seul vestige d'amour, 

Une Jarine au départ, un baiser au retour, 

Pour mes foyers errans une éternelle fete ; 

C'était sur ma fenétre un rayon de soleil, 

Un oiseau gazouillant qui buvait sur ma bouche, 

Un souffle harmonieux la nuit pres de 11a couche, 
Une caresse u mon reveil! 
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(était plus; de ma meve, helas! e’¢tait Vimage, 


Son regard par ses yeux semblait me revenir, 


Yet more—alas! my mother’s form she bore; 
My mother's self seemed iirrored in her eyes, 
Bidding the past again before me rise ; 
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Par elle mon pxsse renaissait avenir, 

Mon bonheur n’avait fait que changer de visage. 

Sa voix était l’écho de dix ans de bonheur, 

Son pas dans la maison reimplissait lair de charmes, 

Son regard dans mes yeux faisait monter les larmes, 
Son sourive cclairait mon coeur. 


Son froat se nuancait & ma moindre pensée ; 
‘Toujours son bel ail bleu réfiéchissait le mien ; 
Je voyais mes soucis teindre et mouiller le sien, 
Comine dans une eau claire une ombre est retracée. 
Mais tout ce qui montait de son coeur était doux, 
Et sa lévre jainais n’avait un pli sévere 
Qu’en joignant ses deux mains dans les mains de sa 
mere, 
Pour prier Dieu sur ses genoux ! 


Je révais bee ces lieux je l'avais amenée 

Et que je la tenais belle sur mon genou, 

L‘un de mes bras portant ses pieds, l'autre son cou, 

Ma téte sur son front tendrement inclinée ; 

Ce front se renversant sur Je bras paternel, 

Secouait l'or bruni de ses tresses soyeuses ; 

Ses dents blanches brillaient sous ses levres rieuses, 
Qu’entr’ouvraient leur rire éterne] ! 


Again I lived those happier days of yore. 

Iach tone re-echoed years too blest to last; 

Her fairy steps shed sweetness o’er our home ; 

An’ our eyes met, in mine the tear would come, 
Iier smile glad sunshine cast. 


Of my least thought her brow true token gave, 

Ever her bright blue eye reflected mine— — 

My cares or damp'd its fringe or dimm’d is 

shine, 

Flitting like shadows o'er the limpid wave. 

Yet in her heart all gentleness was there ; 

Never her lip an impress grave betrayed, 

Save when, her tom between her mother’s laid, 
She lisped her simple prayer. 


Hither, me-dreamt, that she had roamed with mé, 

‘That on my knees ty child in all her charms 

I held, close cradled in her father’s arms, 

Whilst o'er her brow my own bent tenderly—_ 

Her brow that, drooping from my hold the 

The rich luxuriance of her locks army ed 

Her dazzling teeth those parting lips di played— 
Lips ever mantling ‘neath a smile. 
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Pour me darder son coeur et pour puiser mon ame, 
Toujours vers moi, toujours ses regards se levaient, 
Et dans le doux rayon dont mes yeux la couvraient, 
Dieu seul peut mesurer ce qu'il brillait de flamme, 
Mes lévres ne savaient, d'amour, ou se poser, 
Elle les appelait comme un enfant qui Joue, 
Et les faisait tlotter de sa bouche a sa joue 

Quelle derobait en baiser ! 


Et je disais a Dieu dans ce cceur qu'elle enivre : 
Mon Dieu! tant que ces yeux luiront autour de 
moi, 

Je n’aurai que des chants et des graces pour toi, 
Dans cette vie en fleurs c'est assez de revivre, 
Va! donne-lui ma part de tes dons les plus doux, 
Effeuille sous mes omg ses jours en esperance, 
Prépare-lui sa couche, entrouvre-lui d’'avance 

Les bras enchainés d'un époux! 


Et tout en m’enivrant de joie et de priére, 

Mes regards et mon coeur ne s'apercevaient pas 

Que ce front devenait plus pesant sur mon bras, 

Que ces pieds me glagaient les mains—comme la 
pierre, 

Julia! Julia! d’on vient que tu palis? 

Pourquoi ce front mouille, cette couleur qui change? 

Parle-moi! souris-moi! pas de ces jeux, mon ange, 
Rourre-moi ces yeux ou je lis. 


Mais le bleu du trépas cernait sa levre rose, 
Le sourire y mourait a peine commence, 
Son souffle raccourci devenait plus presse, 
Comme les battemens d'une aile qul se pose; 
Loreille sur son coeur j’attendais ses élans, 
Et quand le dernier souffle eut enlevé son ame, 
Mon cceur mourut en moi comme un fruit que la 
femme, 
Porte mort et froid dans ses flancs! 


Et sur mes bras raidis, portant plus que ma vie, 

Tel qu'un homme qui marche apres le coup mortel, 

Je me levai debout, je marchai vers l’aute 

Et j‘etendis l’enfant sur la pierre attiédie, 

Et ma levre a ses yeux fermés vint se coller, 

Et ce front déja marbre etait tout tiede encore, 

Comme la place au nid d'on l'oiseau d'une aurore 
Vient a peine de s'envoler! 


Et jesentis ainsi, dans une heure éternelle, 
Passer des mers d'angoisse et des siécles d’horreur, 
Et la douleur combla la place ot fut mon coeur, 
Et je dis amon Dieu; “ Mon Dieu! je n’avais qu'elle! 
Tous mes amours s'etaient noyés dans cet amour, 
Elle avait remplacé ceux que la mort retranche, 
Cetait unique fruit demeuré sur la branche 
Apres les vents d'un mauvais jour. 


“C’etait le seul anneau de ma chaine briseeé, 

Le seul coin pur et bleu dans tout mon horizon, 

Pour que son nom sonnat plus doux dans la maison, 

D'un nom melodieux nous l'avions baptisée ; 

Cetait mon univers, mon mouvement, mon bruit, 
voix qui m'enchantait dans toutes mes de- 

meures, 

Le charme ou le souci de mes yeux, de mes heures, 

Mon matin, mon soir, et ma nuit. 


“Le miroir o& mon coeur s'aimait dans son image, 
Le plus pur de mes jours sur ce front arrété, 

h rayon permanent de ma felicite, 
Tous tes dons rassemblés, Seigneur, sur un visage; 
Doux fardeau qu’a mon cou sa mére suspendait, 
Yeux ot brillaient mes yeux, ame & mon ame 
_. Favie, 
Voix ou vibrait ma voix, vie ou vivait ma vie, 

Cicl vivant qui me regardait! 
VOL. XVIIL—NO, CCXIV. 


To fuse her heart with mine—my soul to share— 

Ever on me, on me her eyes she hung; 

And in the fervent gaze | o'er her flung, 

Save Heaven, none knowwhat holy fire was there ! 

Scarce could my yearning lips find resting-place, 

She wooed those lips like sportive child at play ; 

On cheek and brow by turns she bade them stay, 
Till all was one embrace. 


Then from the heart that she had steeped in bliss 
Breathed I this prayer: “ Long as those dear eyes 
shine, 

But one thanksgiving be this life of mine. 
To mark her budding course—I ask but this; 
Hers be each blessing Thou'st for me in store, 
Hers the bright future with glad promise rife— 
The blushing bride, the loved and loving wife : 

I ask no more!” 


Whilst my wrapt soul thus sought the heavenly 
throne, 

My eyes, my heart forgot to tell me how 
O’er her sire’s arm drooped heavily her brow, 
How neath her feet aay inde waxed cold as stone! 
“Julia! Julia! nay, nay, such sports forbear ; 
Why moist thy brow, and wherefore pale thy cheek ? 
Smile, my own angel !—speak, in pity speak ! 

But ope thine eyes, I'll read thee there !” 


Vain !—from her lip Death's livid hue the rose 
Was chasing—there no smile to greet my view ; 
Fast and more fast her flickering breath she 
drew, 

Fast as wings flutter ere their flight they close. 
Pressed to her heart, mine ear drank in each breath ; 
And as her spirit fled its mortal clay, 
Like babe death-stricken ere it hail the day, 

My heart was stricken e’en to death ! 


More than my life my rigid arms embraced ; 
I rose—I th’ staggering to and fro, 

As stagger men when dealt the mortal blow. 

On the cold altar her cold form I placed, 

Then turned my lips to her glazed eyes to cling ; 
Warm yet her brow fast stiffening into stone, 
Warm as the parent nest whence just hath flown 

Fledgling that yearned to stretch its wing. 


Ages of horror, torrents of despair 

In that one mortal hour ‘twas mine to know ; 

There, where my heart erst beat, was only woe. 

I cried to Heaven, “ Dread Heaven, I had but her, 

My all of love in that one deep love slept ; 

Full many a blast that laid my fond hopes low 

Left her still clinging to the parent bough, ° 
Replacing all that Death had swept! 


“ Last link was she that held my shattered chain, 

Sole azure space that streaked my darksome sky ; 

Hers a soft name we chose, whose melody 

Made glad our household as a pleasing strain. 

She was my world, my mainspring, all to me ; 

Where’er my home, that home her tones would 

cheer, 

To my charmed heart how anxious and how dear! 

My morn, my noon, my setting sun was she ! 


“ Sweet mirror, where my heart its image traced, 
Type of my purest days that fair brow seemed, 
Where promise glad of bliss enduring beamed, 
That brow, O Lord! with thy best blessings graced, 
Charge a fond mother to my trust had given, 
Soul snatched from mine, eyes where my own eyes 
shone, 

Life of my life, voiee echoing back my own ; 

To watch her sire, a living heaven ! 
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“Eh bien! prends—assouvis, implacable Justice, 
D'agonie et de mort ce besoin immortel ; 
Moi-méme, je letends sur ton funébre autel ; 
Si je l'ai tont vidé, brise enfin mon calice! 
Ma fille! mon enfant! mon souffle! la voila! 
La voila—j'ai coupé seulement ces deux tresses 
Dont elle m’enchainait hier dans ses caresses, 

Et je n'ai gardé que cela! 


Un sanglot m’étouffa, je m’éveillai—la pierre 

Suintait sous mon corps d'une sueur de sang ; 

Ma main froide glacait mon front en y passant ; 

Lhorreur avait gelé deux pleurs sous ma paupicre; 

Je m'enfuis—l’aigle au nid est moins prompt a 

courir. 

Des sanglots étouffes sortaient de ma demeure, 

L’amour seul suspendait pour moi sa derniére heure, 
Elle m’attendait pour mourir! 


Maintenant, tout est mort dans ma maison aride, 
Deux yeux toujours pleurant sont toujours devant 
mol; 
Je vais sans savoir ou, j’attends sans savoir quoi; 
Mes bras s’ouvrent a rien et se ferment a vide. 
Tous mes jours et mes nuits sont de méme couleur, 
}.a priére en mon sein avec l'espoir est morte, 
Mais c'est Dieu qui técrase; 6 mon ame! sois forte, 
Raise sa main sous la douleur! 


GETHSEMANE; OR, THE DEATH OF JULIA. 


“ Dire Justice! here thy thirst insatiate slake 
Glut here thy lust for death and sorrowing! 

Lo, to thy shrine these arms thy victim bring, 
An it be emptied, bid my chalice break! " 
There lie my heartstrings, there the breath of mine 
There lies my child, my girl—save these 0Or tresses 
She wound around me ‘mid her last caresses— 

All else is Death’s and thine !” 


Choked by thick sobs I woke real pangs to bear 
Oozed the dank blood-sweat from my stony couch 
Chill waxed my brow beneath my icy touch, ' 
Congealed by horror froze each starting tear! 
Swift sped I thence, less swift doth eagle fly, 
And neared my home, whence smothered moans | 
heard. 

Love had for me the fatal hour deferred, 

She waited me—to die! 


Now is my home all dreariness and death ; 

‘lwo eyes that ever weep are ever there ; 

I wait, nor know I what—wander unwitting wher: 

But empty space my outstretched arms enwreath. 

Tinged with the same dark shade my hours 

roll on; 

Prayer flies a breast where hope itself is dead. 

Rally, my soul! from Heaven the bolt hath sned— 
Gov's will be done! : 








HEINE, HIS WORKS AND TIMES® 


Tue name of Henry Heine is connected with much | 
good and evil in the history of German literature. 
He is the type of the aspirations, the excellences 
and the faults of his time. In his works he em- 
bodies the sneers as well as the scepticism of his 





countrymen. He is the last survivor of a school 
of writers who endeavoured to wean the German 
nation from their pet failings by doses of unsparing 
satire. ‘They—his early friends and antagonists— | 
are gone; some died in exile, some in prison, and 
some in the mad-house. ‘Their writings were 
addressed to a peculiar social and political condi- 
tion ; and their names are much better known than 
their works. As a political writer, Heine, too, 
has long since lost caste. The German revolution 
of 1848 has ruined his reputation for boldness 
and pungency. His tactics, doctrines, and, indeed, 
his very style are obsolete; but this, we take it, 
is by no means a condemnation of a man who has 
doue good service in his day. It is the common 
lot of even successful political writers. Their popu- 
larity and influence are unbounded and all-pervad- 
ing for a term; but the masses neglect and forget 
them with marvellous ease. Lesser men, if they 
be but fresh, may eclipse them. Far different is a 
poet’s lot. His popularity, if based upon merit, 
defies oblivion. Years cannot endanger it; they 
but strike its roots still deeper. Public opinion 
may sometimes admit of rival claims; but sooner 
or later it will return to the songs of other days, 





and cling the more tenaciously to a faith which has 


stood the test of ages. This, it seems, is Heine's 
case. His reputation as a poet has already stood 
some severe trials, and his very detractors are at 
length resigned to admiration. His songs, despised 
at the commencement of his career and considered 
as the frivolous ebullitions of a childish fancy, 
have by degrees taken a firm hold of the German 
mind. And well they may; for they are closely 
allied to the ancient national poetry of Germany. 
They are chips from the old block of the German 
“ Volkslied.” Heine's language is essentially that 
of the people. It tells upon them, and as each 
chord is struck it strikes home, for it expresses the 
feelings of the nation ina form which, of all others, 
is most suited to their understanding. 

A people’s national poetry is always a piece ot 
that people’s heart. It sprung up among them; 
its every tone has the deep stamp of the event 
which called it forth. To the philosopher and the 
historian it is a key to the secrets of the national 
mind. Its character may vary according to the 
land of its birth, but in that point the “ Volkslied 
of all nations is similar, that its origin is mys‘e- 
rious. It sweeps by as the wind; men know 20% 
whence it comes and whither it goeth. Those who 
hear it first are not astonished, nor are they awed. 
Its diction, form and subject are familiar. It em- 
bodies some feeling which was common to all, but 
which no one could express. From the first, * 
is not heard but remembered. This is what ye 
are tempted to call the pamon1ac power of popwar 
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try, and this power the German Volkslied pos- 
sesses in @ higher degree than enters into the 
composition of the Romance, Ballads, and Songs 
of other nations. Of course, we distinguish the 
Volkslied from the lays of the German “ Minne- 
singer,” or cavaliers, and the “ Meistersiinger,” or 
mechanics of the middle ages. The Volkslied is 
much less artificial and pedantic. It grasps its 
subject and expresses its sentiments in a few bold 
words. Its imagery is simple and handy; it 
neglects effect, and there is in it an utter absence 
of intention. 

Heine does not appear to have aimed at a 
Volkslied school: that peculiar kind of poetry was 
embodied in him, and his songs appear as another 
revelation of the poetic genius of his country. His 
‘fo. indeed, fell in evil and troubled times. The 
events through which he lived, the violent changes 
he witnessed, and his own friendships and enmities, 
virtues, transgressions and unfortunate parentage, 
had their effect on his poetry, and alloyed the 
simple ingenuity of the old Volkslied with the 
more active though evanescent passions and sorrows 
of these latter days. 

He was born at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at the commencement of the most important 
epoch in German history. The town of Diissel- 
dorf, on the Rhine, was not then, as now, part of 
the Prussian dominions, and though close to the 
borders of the Westphahan provinces of that king- 
dom, it was the capital of an independent country, 
the Electoral Palatinate. The electors had built 
the town many hundred years ago, for they loved 
the green and sheltered spot on the banks of the 
Rhine. The windows of the electoral castle over- 
looked the rich plains towards Uerdingen and 
Wesel, and the forest-clad mountains of Westphalia. 
That old castle of the electors had, in its day, seen 
many scenes of gaiety as well as of horror. The 
German princes of the old time were none of the 
most gentle, virtuous and modest. Their vassals 
were equally riotous, violent, and encroaching. In 
the eighteenth century the misdeeds of petty nobles 
were followed by equal misdeeds which were per- 
petrate by petty princes, and each act of rapine 
or violence was in connexion with that old castle 
which frowns on the banks of the Rhine. Strange 
rumours were abroad of the ghosts which haunted 


the ancient halls, and of the Margravine Jacobea | 


who had been executed within its precincts because 
her hushand condemned her on a charge of adul- 
tery, of which she was innocent, while he was 
guilty. Lower down on the Rhine stood Wesel, 
the city of the Swantower, and, as many pretend, 
the birthplace of that strange myth which connects 
the life and death of the princes of the House of 
Hohenzollern with the appearance of a spectral lady 
ina white veil. And close by, almost bordering 
"pon the demesnes of Diisseldorf, is Westphalia, 
the country of the Red Earth, the cradle of the 
“Freigerichte,” the land of brown heaths and 
uysterions forests, of second-sights and “ Viirbed- 
nften,” where every moor has its legend and every 
‘illage its own collection of ghost-stories. Diis- 
teldorf itself was very much what it now is—a 
‘wall town, with a garrison and a court. The 
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majority of its inhabitants passed their lives in 
great filth and poverty, working little and talking 
much. Young Henry Heine and those who grew 
up like him lived in a dense atmosphere of tra- 
dition, scandal, and—zgarlic. For his father was a 
Jew, while his mother belonged to a poor Chris- 
tian family. Of his father’s character and pro- 
fession we know nothing. It has been said that 
he traded in cast-off clothes; others represent 
him as a chinaman; and others, again, as a pawn- 
broker and usurer. From all of which we are 
led to infer that Heine’s father, whatever his 
calling, belonged to that race of Jews who at that 
time clung to, and prospered at, the courts of the 
smaller German princes, whom they served as 
money-lenders, treasurers and purchasers of mono 
polies. These Jews were not favourites with their 
Christian neighbours. Some traces of this popular 
feeling are here and there discernible in the verses 
and prose-writings of Heine. Bred up in the 
Protestant faith as he was, but painfully sensitive 
of his descent from the hated Hebrew race, he 
seemed anxious to assert his Christianity and to 
conceal a parentage which exposed him to con- 
tempt and scorn. In one of his ballads, his gentle 
| dalliance with a Jewess is disguised, and the lady is 
made to speak rather irreverently of the chosen ones, 


Gnats have stung me! Oh, I hate gnats! 
Yes, I hate the gnats of summer 

Almost quite as much as I hate 

Dirty Jews with crooked noses, 


And on another occasion the lady says : 


Yes, Alfonso, I adore thee, 

And I swear it by our Saviour, 

Whom the Jews (may God confound them !) 
Crucified and put to torture. 


After talking love as a lady ought not to talk, 
and doing many things which a lady ought not to 
do, the cavalier, in reply to her urgent inquiries, 
proceeds to announce his name and titles: 

I, Senora, am your lover! 

Son am I to the notorious, 

Great, and scripture-learned Rabbi 
Israel of Saragossa ! 

Heine’s mother, to judge from the poems he 
addresses to her, must have been an excellent and 
extraordinary woman. He mentions her with 
deep respect and tenderness. Even in later 
years, writing from his exile in a foreign land, he 
| protests he is not homesick. Germany will always 
be found in her old place. Whenever he comes 
back— 





My fatherland will t mine eye ; 
But my mother is old, and she may die. 


He describes her as a woman of “ lofty thoughts” 
and a “loving mind;” and, amidst all the unac- 
countable changes in his style, he always treats her 
with the same touching tenderness. How such a 
woman found her way into the smoky kitchen and 
the dingy back-parlour of a Diisseldorf Jew seems 
almost a mystery. 

Heine’s boyhood fell in a time which, of all 
others, was most fit to rear a poet. The dark 
shadows of the middle ages which still obscured 
Germany were dispelled by the French Revo- 
lution and the advent of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The sudden flight of the Electoral Court from 
Diisseldorf, and the occupation of that city by a 
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French division, were among thi first events which 
excited his childish astonishment and curiosity. 
He could not, indeed, understand the change and 
its consequences, but still history was enacting all 
around him. It was, indeed, a puzzle to him how and 
why the Elector was lord and master one day, and 
the Emperor Napoleon the next. But then there was 
no school for a week at least, and everything and 
everybody were unsettled. At length, however, 
the troops were quartered, and things fell back into 
the routine of dull, every-day life. The schools 
were re-opened. The boy Heine had been told 
that the Emperor Napoleon would make them all 
happy; and, firmly relying on this promise, he 
had for many days hoped to hear of the incarcera- 
tion and public execution of the learned and 
pedantic professors of his school. When these 
worthies remained not only unharmed and un- 
punished, but also in undisputed authority, with a 
discretionary power over the ferule and the rod, 
the young poet thinks there can be no great change 
after all, and that there must be “something rotten 
in the state of Denmark.” But very soon he dis- 
covered that he, too, was to derive some benefit 
from the French invasion. A grenadier, a fine 
tall fellow, with the blackest moustache imaginable, 
was quartered upon the Heines, and commenced 
forthwith to teach young Henry French, and 
acquaint him with the glories and victories of the 
Emperor. This soldier was the poet’s earliest 
friend, and it was from him he imbibed his respect 
and admiration for that great man to whom Ger- 
many owes so much. The Revolution, the Con- 
vention, the Directory and its overthrow, the 
battles of Egypt and Italy, related in the simple 
and graphic language of a private soldier—such 
were Heine’s first lessons in history. As he 
grew up, he saw and learned more. He was 
present at a grand review which Napoleon held 
of the Army of the Rhine. His young heart beat 
high with joy and awe when the hero of his dreams 

assed by amidst the deafening shouts of “ Vive 
l'Empereur!” and when the troops, filing along, 
proceeded on their march to join the armies that 
were concentrating against Russia. He saw the 
same troops returning after the horrors of that 
campaign; they were emaciated, maimed and in 
rags, but still full of enthusiastic love for the Em- 

eror. He saw his old friend, too. The spruce 
grenadier of former days, now worn out with 
misery and wounds, dragged his weary limbs to 
his old quarters, and died there with the classic 
“ Vive l’Empereur !” on his lips. Among Heine's 
poems there is one which describes the return of 
two soldiers from Russian captivity, and their 
sorrow and death when they hear of Napoleon's 
disaster. Their last prayer is to be buried in full 
uniform, with their weapons in their hands; for 

In the grave will I lie and listen, 
Watch and ward there I'll keep, nought heeding, 


Til] above me I hear the cannons’ roar 
And the courser to combat speeding. 


O’er my grave will my Emperor ride— 
See the swords, how they gleam, how they rattle! 
Then all armed will I bound to my Emperor's side, 
To shield him, my Emperor, in battle. 


So great an admiration of Napoleon would in 





England go far to make a writer unpopular. Fp 
the relief of the anti-Gallic among our readers 
we hasten to add that Heine had much to spffor 
for his hero-worship. He saw Napoleon vanquished 
a captive and dethroned. That grand epic whic, 
moves our heart in the pages of modern history— 
indifferently written though they be—Heine gy. 
fered in it. He watched its growth through lene 
and anxious weeks and months. He saw td 
countrymen in arms against the chief who hag 
liberated them from the misery of petty despotism 
—at once the most senseless and brutal ; and though 
he could not condemn the crusade against France. 
he felt disgusted and almost ashamed of his natioy 
when forced to witness the beastly exultation of 
their savage patriotism. It was disgusting to listen 
to the impudent boasts of men whom he had 
known to cringe before the meanest French official ; 
it was disgusting to be deafened with the martia] 
slang of precocious boys-—disgusting to hear the 
calumnious anecdotes, the dull lie and the coarse 
abuse of persons who sought to exalt themselves 
by their aspersions against their vanquished an. 
tagonist. Heine’s mind was originally soft, patient, 
forbearing, and open to feelings of tenderness and 
admiration. 'The conflicting passions of this dis- 
astrous period changed his character. We lay 
great stress on the circumstance, for though it 
cannot justify, it will serve to explain and partly 
to excuse many of the errors of his later years, 
The virtues of the boy are often the vices of the 
man. None are more liable to this deterioration 
than sensitive, humble and loving minds. The 
world, and especially the world in which children 
live, cannot appreciate these qualities. It replies 
to them with ridicule, abuse, and deception, and 
thus turns them into the opposite extremes. The 
tender, humble, loving boy is insulted and trampled 
under foot, until, goaded into resistance, he becomes 
harsh, proud, and spiteful. His affectionate adora- 
tion, nipped in the bud, gives way to a spirit of 
morbid criticism. No indulgence has been shown 
him; he shows none to others. 

In his period of wretchedness and _ internal 
struggles, which were none the less violent for 
being secret, Heine was sent to the Universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, and Géttingen. Each of these places 
made him more moody and discontented. Berlin 
has long been notorious for its dissolute manners, 
its cant and sneering scepticism. It taught Heine 
heartily to despise his kind. Conceited dulnes 
passed for wit. He heard professions of sentimental 
morality, and found them coupled with flagitious 
and odious practices; and he saw unbelief 
mysticism strangely and fatally allied. His stay 
at Bonn was equally unsatisfactory. 

Each of the numerous German Universities hass 
character of its own: the students in each pride 
themselves on their proficiency in some partl 
venial vice. There is in every one of these towns 
some prevailing mania, some affectation or faney 
which everyone must yield. In this orig! 
old college saw: 


He who comes from Leipsig, and hasn’t got a wife ; 

And he who comes from Halle unmarried and alive; 

Or he who comes from Jena without being thrashed ~ 
May thank his stars for ever: he is a lucky fellow! 
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The prevailing vice of Bonn was the Teutomania 
_an affectation of barbarism, on the strength of 
which the dullest youths thought themselves justi- 
fed in despising everybody less dirty and better 
mannered than they. 

The Germans were still drunk with their late 
victories. They still thundered against the Cor- 
sican tyrant and perfidious France. Every school- 
boy plotted his own conspiracy against the reign- 
ing monarchs. Heine was greatly and justly 
shocked by the appearance and conduct of his 
fellow-students. ‘Lake, for instance, the following 
account of a “ Burschenschafter” of 1819 : 

“He was a sworn foe to soap and water. He 
had long lank hair, a cavalier’s biretto, a black 
Teutonic coat, and a dirty shirt, which did duty as 
waistcoat. He had a locket containing some hair 
of Bliicher’s horse. He wasa fool in folio. Iam 
not fond of talking after supper, and therefore let 
him plague me with a patriotic dissertation, in 
which he proposed to divide Germany into thirty- 
three provinces, which he called ‘Gaue.’ I told 
him to make them forty-eight, since he had it all 
hisown way. He was a poet, too, and he wrote 
an epic to glorify Arminius and the Teutoburg 
furest-battle. I advised him to be very patriotic, 
and to make Varus and the other Romans dull and 
absurd in their speeches; a task fur which he 
seemed eminently qualified.” 

The University of Géttingen, too, he described 
as pedantic and uncivilised. He left that college 
with the title of Doctor of Law. The young poet 
had now done with the schools, and travelled 
through the various countries of the Continent in 
the way in which people of small means travelled 
in that time—viz., on foot, with his knapsack on 
his back. Those were glorious days for the poet, 
when, free and careless, he walked where he pleased 
and stopped where he listed, sharing the cotter’s 
hut and meal, and listening to village songs and 
legends. ‘These were the true fountains of his in- 
spiration. There were forests, too, inviting to rest 
when the sun was high, and short, starry summer 
nights with fragrant breezes, which cooled the 
throbbing temples of youth. What he saw and 
enjoyed left deep traces on his mind: 

“My breast feels the loud pulsations of nature, 
and a thousand-voiced echo answers to my exult- 
ing voice. I hear a thousand nightingales; Spring 
hath sent them to wake the earth from her slumbers. 
She trembles with happiness; her flowers are the 
hymns she sings to the sun. But the sun moves 
too slowly. Would I could urge him on his fiery 
path! For when he descends into the ocean, when 
ught ascends, with her large craving eyes, I feel 
wy soul exult within me! The breezes of even- 
ing kiss my cheeks like the soft lips of beauty; 

€ stars smile at me, and I soar above the little 
earth and the little thoughts of men. 

_ “But the day will come when the fire is extinct 
it my veins and Winter reigns in my heart, when 

8 white flakes press on my head and his mists 

Mmy sight. My friends are gone; I am left 

one, a solitary blade of grass which the mower 
veglected rather than spared. A new generation 
“48 sprung up, with new desires and new thoughts; 
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new names astonish and new songs startle me. 
The old names are forgotten. I myself am for- 
gotten ; honoured, perhaps, by a few, sneered at by 
many, and loved by no one. And fair-haired boys 
will come up to me and place my old harp into my 
trembling hands, and, bantering and laughing, they 
will say to me: ‘Thou hast long been silent, old 
man, sing unto usa new song. Sing unto us a song 
of the dreams of thy youth.’ 

“T seize the harp. My old joys and sorrows ree 
turn. The mists vanish that have long dimmed 
my eyes, and the fountain of tears is replenished. 
Spring returns to my heart. Sweet sounds of sor- 
row tremble on the strings of my harp. Again I 
behold the deep blue stream and the palaces and 
halls of whitest marble, and the beautiful faces of 
women; and I sing a song of the flowers of the 
Brenta. It is my last song. The stars look down 
upon me as in the nights of my youth. Once more 
the moonlight kisses my cheeks; my soul dies 
away with the last sound. And the flowers of the 
Brenta are fragrant.” 

If he meant this for a prophecy, it has been ful- 
filled to the letter. Nevertheless, the thread of 
levity which runs through the whole of Heine’s 
compositions has enabled his numerous enemies to 
accuse him of insincerity, of cant and maudlin 
pathos. Now we wish it to be understood that we 
have little faith in the sincerity of many authors. 
The memoirs of literary men of all times and 
nations reduce us to the sad necessity of consider- 
ing the very best authors in the light of actors. 
We remember the rigorous respectability of Gold- 
smith’s writings in connexion with the excesses of 
his private life. We think of Sterne’s public sen- 
sibility and private hardness of heart: he neglects 
his mother and bewails the fate of a dead jackass. 
We remember, also, the glorious aspirations for 
liberty in Githe’s “ Faust,” the tragic pathos in 
“Tphigenia,” and the exquisite touches of female 
heroism in “ Clavigo,” and we compare with them 
the cold, selfish, and overbearing character of the 
author's self. With warnings like these before us, 
we are by no means inclined to stand up for Heine’s 
sincerity. Perhaps he was as little sincere as his 
fellows, whose professional cant is not the less 
admired for being known as such. But thus much 
we can safely say, that his bursts of enthusiasm, if 
feigned, look marvellously as though genuine. They 
do not betray their own secret; they never labour 
or flag. No makeshift phrase, no screwed-up ex- 
pression rebuffs our sympathy ; and though the spell 
be broken, it is at the author’s will. Heine never 
relaxes his grasp. He never drops us from the 
heavens of inspiration—he hurls us down. And 
this is, in our opinion, the true secret of good 
composition, which ought not to be a daguerreoty 
but a picture. To ask for a fac-simile of 
author's sentiments and views at the moment of 
writing would be absurd. His imagery will be 
real and truthful if he be, or have been, capable of 
the ideas he proposes to convey; nor will his 
sorrows act the less forcibly on us from being 
remembered. A diary may be interesting; but 
a memoir has a strong and more lasting hold 
on our minds. Heine’s prose writings belong to 
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the latter class. His “ Reisebilder,’ “Salon,” andj 
even that revolting book on Borne, are his political 
and literary memoirs. They are full of trifling and 
gross frivolity—so much so, that they can never 
come before the English public in the shape of a 
translation of Henry Heine’s works. We are there- 
fore the more justified in giving copious extracts 
from those chapters which are not at enmity with! 
our national way of thinking and feeling. Among 
these are some topics which Heine, even in his’ 
wantonest moments, cannot profane with a jest.| 
Conspicuous amid these is Napoleon. We trans-| 
late the conclusion of Heine’s “ Essay on the Em- | 
peror’s Biographers.”’ 

“The two nations (the English and French) have 
each of them produced two witnesses, namely, 
O’Meara, Las Casas, Maitland and <Antormachi. 
They were men of sound common-sense, who knew 
but remained unawed by the pageant of established 
power, and their testimony is such that it makes 
the Emperor's memory live for ever in our admi- 
ration and sorrow. 

“ Great men in numbers have trodden the earth. 
At times we meet with their radiant footmarks. 
They loom through the solitude of our studies, 
dark and gigantie as the Sons of the Mist. But a 
great man sees his predecessors more clearly and 
distinctly. The sparks which fly in their track 
reveal to him the most secret of their actions. A 
stray word, borne down on the breath of ages, opens 
to him the depths of their hearts. Thus do the 
great of all time form a mystic fraternity. They 
beckon to one another from tiie heights of centuries, 
and looks of deep meaning cast they on the graves 
of generations which are gone and which once 
stood between them. They understand and love 
one another. But we, the lesser ones, to whom it 
is not vouchsafed to know the great of other times— 





Huadson—thou thyself wert the executioner whom 
the royal conspirators hired secretly to wreak theip 
revenge on the man of the people—their reve 
for the people's sins against one of their caste; ang 
he was thy guest and had sat at thy hearth! 

“To the end of time, the children of France yj) 
sing and say of the fatal hospitality of the Belle. 
rophon ; and when this soug of jibes and jeers sounds 
across the Channel, the cheeks of all honest Dritops 
shall blush with shame. But the day will come 
when that song shall sound across the Channel ang 
Britannia exist no more. Fallen is the people of 
pride, broken are the tombs of Westminster, ang 
forgotten is the royal dust which they incloged, 
But St. Helena will be as the Holy Grave, to which 
the nations from the rising and setting sun journey 
as pilgrims, to strengthen their hearts by the me. 
mory of the secular saviour who suffered under 
Hudson Lowe and died and was buried, as it is writ. 
ten in the books of Maitland, Las Casas, O'Meara 
and Antormachi. 

“Strange, that the three greatest foes of the Em. 
peror should already have met with a dreadful fate! 
Castlereagh has cut his throat, Louis X VIII. rotted 
on his throne, and Professor Saalfeld is still pro- 
fessor at Gottingen !” 

The last sentence is one of Heine's usual sneers, 
In it is the danger of his style. It startles and 
shocks, but yet gives a relish and a zest to the sub- 
ject he treats on. 

The first volume of the “Reisebilder,” from 
which we extracted the paragraph we quoted 
last, was published in 1823. It was Heine's 
déLit before the public, and the public received 
him with great coldness. ‘The Germans, like boys 
who have thrashed the schoolmaster, were still 
exulting over their late victories. They were 
great in self-laudation, and thirsting for praise. 





we who see but their footmarks and shadowy forms 
—we ought to collect all reminiscences of a great 
man, so that we may stamp his image on our 
minds and grow up to his standard. Such, to us, 
is Napoleon Bonaparte. Of his life and doings 
we know more than we know of the lives of other 
heroes. Every day adds to our stock of informa- 
tion. It is the statue of a god overthrown and 
buried by an earthquake. We stand by while the 
excavators are at work, and each shovelful of clay 
which they throw up reveals fresh beauties and 
splendour. The very lightnings which the enemy 
hurls at the god, thereby to destroy him, show but 
the exquisite symmetry of his form. 

“The Emperor is dead. His grave is on a desert 
island in the Indian ocean; and he who filled the 
earth is now at rest beneath a green hillock, where 
weeping willows droop their green hairs, and flow- 
ing waters murmur their songs of sadness. No 
legend marks the stone at his head but the invisi- 
ble words which Clio traced thereon, and whose 
spectral harmony will sound and resound through 
centuries to the end of days. 

“Britannia! thou art queen of the ocean. But 
not water enough has the ocean to wash off from 
thee the disgrace which that great dead one be- 
queathed to thee. It was not thy wretched Sir 


What must have been their feelings at the appear 
ance of an author who sneered at their victories, 
laughed at their conceit, and praised the man whom 
they fain would have lessened in their own eyes! 
The literary coteries of Germany, too, divided as 
they were in the two great factions of Gothians 
and Romanticians, looked angrily at the bold 
young man who defied them, and who seemed 
| inclined to set up aschool of his own. He did 
not, indeed, attack their idols, but his manner of 
thinking and writing was evidently depreciatory 
and hostile. The partizans of Githe on the one 
side, and those of Tieck on the other, rivalled 
their abuse of the intruder. He was low, vulgat, 
unprincipled, unpatriotic, coarse, vile. Of the 
impression which these criticisms made on Heine 
we can ouly judge from his repartees. The second, 
third, and fourth volumes of the “Reisebilde, 
which he wrote on his travels in Italy and Eng- 
land, are in part devoted to the entertainment, 
his literary enemies. The pride, pomp, and af 
cumstance of their theories were set at nought by 
the cynical impertinence of his jokes. They wet 
all over-sensitive and vulnerable. Heine knew #; 
nor was he the man to deal gently with them. 

Here we drop the subject, to resume it in o@ 
next number. 
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A BUFFALO-HUNT&« 


BY HUGH JOHN URQUHART. 


I was dreaming of Old England, and home, and a 
thousand things connected with them, when a 
hand grasped my shoulder, and a well-known 
yoice shouted in my ear, “ Up, Frank! up!” 

I started to my feet, and shook off the dream- 
like sensation peculiar to a person just roused from 
a sound sleep. I beheld my friend and fellow- 
traveller, Alfred Churleigh, standing at my side. 
The keen air of the morning acted upon my senses 
like a cold bath, and I was immediately familiar 
with the world of realities I had quitted for a 
time. 

I stood on a wild spot in Western America, far | 
from the cities and towns which civilisation has 
introduced upon the more easterly portion of that 
yast continent. The red man, driven from the 
neighbourhood of the Atlantic by the encroach- 


“With-all my heart. It’s what I have been 
thinking on for the last three weeks.” 

“Where are the Indians?’ I asked, looking 
round in search of our red companions. 

“Look there,” said Alf, pointing toa light 
smoke which rose from a neighbouring thicket. 
‘You see they are thinking of breakfast already. 
Let us follow such good example.” 

While we are supposed to be engaged in that 
salutary occupation, I will give the reader a few 
explanations as to the object of our presence there. 

Having casually visited America, I was think- 
ing of quitting New York for the old country, 
when I accidentally met my quondam schoolfel- 
low, Alfred Churleigh, in its streets. Ile, too, had 
visited the great Republic, and had become so 
enamoured of its institutions that he had resolved 





ments of his pale-faced brethren, still held sway 
over the rough and romantic district into which 
my companion and I had penetrated in pursuit of | 
the wonderful and the picturesque. | 

At the exterior of the little tent which we had 
pitched in the waste lay a broad tract of land, as 
wildly beautiful as our hearts could desire. In 
our immediate neighbourhood small thickets and 
knots of trees were scattered, presenting such 

endid specimens of timber as are not often to 
be met with. At our backs, that is to say, towards 
the east, these clumps thickened into a large forest, 
which, after spreading over an extent of several 
miles, was here and there broken by the clearing 
ofsome uew settler, and at length wholly disap- 
peared to make room for the cultivated field and 
the busy town. In our front the thickets became 
fewer and fewer; till at last, at the distance of a 
mile from where we stood, they gave way toa 
grassy wilderness, to which the eye could trace no 
distinct boundary. Beyond all, towering in frown- 
ing grandeur, lay the Rocky Mountains, stretching 
away in an apparently endless chain, which, boin 
at the north and the south, gradually vanished 
into air. 

P or a few minutes I stood wrapt in the contem- 
plation of this magnificent prospect, the bustle of 
our overnight encampment having prevented my 
then’doing justice to it. The cheerful laugh of 
my Companion recalled me. 

_ “Come, Frank! I never knew you to gaze so 
intently on anything as you now do on these moun-| 
lains; unless, indeed, it was the ceiling at school, 
~ you had an unanswerable question put to 
You. 
“ Asplendid scene !” I remarked enthusiastically. 
¢ ceiling or the mountains?’ inquired my 
ow-traveller, 
“You do not seem in a poetic mood this morn- 


ing, Alf.,” I ros ed ; “so let us be preparing for 
ow bone” umed; "80 jet us be preparing 


2a, 











to stay. As the arrangements for his final settle- 
ment in New York were not then completed, he 
proposed to me a tour among the wild districts of 
the country, that we might have the pleasure of 
beholding the aborigines practising their primitive 
customs. 

We accordingly started for the far west; but 
although we found there more than sufficient 
beauties to reward the trouble and expense of the 
journey, yet we were unable to gratify our curi- 
osity respecting the manners of the red men. We 
found them all more or less tainted with the cus- 
toms of the emigrants. 

While wandering among the furthest clearings, 
we met with a party of aborigines who were pre- 
paring for a great buffalo-hunt. With his usual 
passion for anything extraordinary, Churleigh pro- 
posed to join them, and I assented with the same 
eagerness. In this company we had come to the 
wilderness to take part in the great hunt. . 

As this was the day appointed for the chase, I 
had slept in mv cloak, i: order that I might dis- 
pense with my accustomed tecilet. Therefore that 
consideration did not trouble me on the morning 
in question; and our breakfast having been de- 
spatched, we joined our red friends, and began to 
prepare in carnest for the great event of the day. 

Our party mustered about forty, who were all 
provided with horses, so that we made a grand 
figure. Our companions, clad in their blankets, 
and ornamented with their paint, presented a 
strange appearance when mounted on horseback. 
To do them justice, they managed their steeds 
with considerable skill, particularly when we take 
into consideration the rudeness of the apparatus 
through the medium of which they govern them. 

The weapons were very various. Alf. and my- 
self were provided with a good rifle a-piece, besi 
the usual formidable hunting-knife. Some of the 
Indians ware armed with the bow, some with the 
spear, and others with both. Only two or three 





* The reader may rely on the authenticity of t 


he facts recorded in the following narrative. 
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possessed fire-arms, which I found, however, were 
considered inferior to the native weapons when 
employed for the purposes of the hunt. 

All being prepared, we advanced towards the 
desert till within a quarter of a mile of it. ‘There 
we stopped, to decide on the manner of conducting 
the chase, and while our companions were thus 
occupied, we, who were too inexperienced to offer 
advice in the matter, had leisure to observe the 
form of the country. Our party had hitherto pro- 
ceeded in such a manner as to keep the thickets 
between them and the wilderness, so that it was 
nidden from our observation; but now Alf. and I 
separated ourselves from the rest, and took up a 
position from which we could conveniently recon- 
noitre. 

The thickets which I mentioned as surrounding 
the confines of the desert, if a plain of grass could 
be so called, approached it in a kind of rude semi- 
circle, the two extremities of which were about a 
mile apart. We had halted nearly opposite the 
centre of this line, and therefore those extremities 
necessarily formed a boundary to our sight. In 
the midst of the semicircular line, or rather between 
its extreme points, we could perceive a number of 
black spots moving on the plain, upon closely ob- 
serving which, we discovered that they were no 
less than a herd of the monarchs of the prairie, in 
whose pursuit we were about to engage. 

We had not time to observe more than this, for 
the conference broke up, and we were instructed 
in our portion of the duties of the day. The plan 
of attack on the herd was as follows: Two divi- 
sions of our party were to proceed, under cover of 
the trees, to the extremities of the semicircle I 
have mentioned, and to endeavour to cut off the 
retreat of the herd by galloping thence as far as 
possible into the desert. I took my appointed post 
at the left or southern point, while Alf. was placed 
at the opposite one. A third division was left in 
the middle of the curve to sally forth upon them 
if we should succeed in driving them in that 
direction. 

These arrangements having been concluded, we 
all separated to take our several posts. The par- 
ties stationed at the extremities had to make many 
circumvolutions to keep themselves concealed from 
the animals, who, once alarmed, would make for 
the centre of the prairie, and so deprive us of our 
sport. We accordingly wound behind the friendly 
thickets, sometimes retreating from the wilderness 
and sometimes advancing towards it, until we had 
gained the last cover, which we effected without 
disturbing the herd. 

Here we stopped for a few minutes, for the pur- 
pose of observing their position. That they were 
very fine creatures my own experience and the 
delighted exclamations of my red fellow-hunters 
fully convinced me. They were browsing imme- 
diately between the two last thickets of the semi- 
circular line, as near the centre as they could pos- 
sibly be, which position, as I understood from the 
imperfect English of the Indians, was considered 
very favourable. 

We did not stop long. We saw the opposite 
party gallop swiftly from their concealment, and, 
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giving the rein to our horses, we followed their 
example at a speed which it is a pity could poy 
have had more witnesses. As it was, howeyer 
we were obliged to “waste our sweetness on the 
desert air.” 

The buffaloes perceived the other party as they 
issued from their cover, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, those who were reclining rose to their 
feet, and they all crowded together, keeping theiy 
eyes fixed upon their first assailants. While 
they were thus occupied, we made great progress 
unnoticed. 

At our right hand stood the motionless herd of 
buffaloes, gazing intently upon the opposite party 
who were making short work of getting between 
them and the desert. About a mile behind the 
point from which they had issued I could distip. 
guish the forest boundary of the prairie stretching 
along until it became invisible in the long distance, 

The little arm of the semicircle from which we had 
burst was not, as I had at first imagined, a border 
of the wilderness. It was only about a quarter of 
a mile in breadth, while behind it extended the 
desert in apparent boundlessness, so that when 
viewed from the prairie it appeared like an en. 
croachment upon its dominions. 

Suddenly the herd, after gazing for some minutes 
at their foes, turned round, raised their long tails, 
lowered their bushy heads, and rushed off to the 
prairie at a tremendous speed. It was imme 
diately apparent to me that the line of their course 
and of that which we were pursuing would cross 
at about a quarter of a mile from the spot we had 
reached, while it was nearly double that distance 
from them. An idea struck me, that if I could 
reach the other side of the point of crossing before 
they came up I should gain some good chances. 

Possessed with this scheme, I continued my 
career with unabated speed, while my companions 
reined in, and warned me by shouts to desist. I, 
however, mistook their shouts for cries of encou- 
ragement, and hurried on in the full determination 
to make a hero of myself. 

The restiveness of my steed caused some delay 
in my progress to the point of crossing. Still I 
calculated there would be time to clear it before 
the buffaloes could by any possibility reach it 
My anticipations appeared likely to be realised 
till I had arrived opposite the very centre of the 
approaching herd. Then there was time to have 
accomplished my object, but alas! my steed placed 
his foot upon a smooth stone, and slipped with 
such violence that it was with the greatest diff- 
culty I prevented him from falling. Terribly 
frightened at his position, and flurried by the acci- 
dent, he could not be collected for a run for safety 
until it was too late to avoid the danger by clear 
ing the line of the buffaloes. 

I glanced momentarily at the advancing beasts 
who were already at only a few yards’ distance 
from me. As they came on at full speed 
presented a fearful appearance to one in my pet 
ous position. Their heads were lowered to 
ground, as if meditating a reception for my pers? 
upon their sharp horns ; their tails were flo 
in the air, and occasionally descending upon 
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broad sides with a force not very agreeable to my | leg at each side of the buffalo, and his fore-feet 


feelings ; while the earth shook beneath the heavy | beating wildly u 


tread of their feet, creating a thundering which 


n its back, my steed struggled 
violently to free himself, while the animal tossed 


was beyond description. My emotions on behold-/ its head furiously in the attempt to reach him, but 


ing this sight can only be imagined by one placed 


in my situation, with the agreeable prospect of 


being gored by their horns, or trampled to death 
beneath their hoofs. 

There was not a moment to be lost. I turned the 
head of my trembling horse as quickly as possible, 
dashed my spurs into his flanks, totally unmindful 
of his convenience, and went off before the herd at 

a dashing pace, leaving the bristling line of horns 

within two yards of his tail. 

When first I saw the animals careering over the 
plain, I deemed it impossible to match them for 
; but now I found to my surprise that, 
although they proceeded at the same terrific pace, 

I contrived to preserve the same distance between 

me and them for at least a mile and a half. My 

gallant steed appeared as fully sensible of the 
necessity of exertion as I myself, and strained 
every nerve in the endeavour to escape. With 
voice and hand and heel I urged him to his utmost 
speed, and by those means succeeded in maintain- 
ing the original two yards for some time. 

At length, his pace slackened perceptibly, and 

Icould perceive that space gradually diminishing. 
The sweat trickled down his coat and plastered it 
to his skin, at the same time involving me in a 
perfect cloud. I knew now what I had at first 
feared ; namely, that my horse could not persevere 
for any distance in such a terrible race. I raised 
myself in the saddle, and, looking back, could per- 
ceive my human companions eager in the pursuit, 
and beyond them I could catch sight of several 
trophies of their success lying upon the plain. I 
shouted to them with the insane hope that they 
could relieve me, as if I deemed it possible to 
break through that dense line, even supposing that 
they could overtake it. 

_ The herd opposite the point before which I was 
flying was not composed of more than six deep; 
and as I was looking upon them and anticipating 
the horrors of a death inflicted by their means, a 
shot from one of their pursuers laid the hindmost 
on the grass, thus leaving only five between me 
and safety. The idea then occurred to me that, if 
I could turn my horse sufficiently quick to enable 
him to leap over the first array of horns, I might 
succeed in scrambling over the remainder. 

It was an insane experiment, but I was con- 
vinced that, unfortunate as it might prove to me, 
the result could not be more so than that which I 
should experience by remaining where I was. Ac- 
cordingly, I put forth all my skill, and turned my 
horse in an instant, gathering him for the leap at 
the same time. 

He sprang from the ground with desperate force, 
and I believe to this day that he comprehended the 
expediency of the exertion. Not only did he clear 
the first line of horns, but alighted upon the back 
of the second bull. Reaching the ground was en- 


tirely out of the question, so closely were the 
auimals pressing together, therefore I was content 


fortunately in vain. 

I disengaged my feet from the stirrups, and 
prepared to put the remainder of my plan into 
execution. Grasping my hunting-knife in one 
hand, and slinging my rifle at my back, I lifted 
myself as high as possible, and commenced the 
performance of an equestrian feat. With my horse 
struggling as I have described, I placed my feet 
upon the pommel of the saddle, at the same time 
clinging to his neck with all the strength I could 
command. At a favourable movement of the horse, 
[ placed my hands upon his head between the ears, 
made a violent effort, and sprang over his head in 
the same manner as I remember to have cleared 
posts when a schoolboy. 

I fell upon the bushy hump of the following 
buffalo, and slid upon his back to a convenient 
distance from his horns. He tossed his head with 
great violence, and commenced lashing me with 
his tail with such fury that I looked rather hastil 
to the next stage of my perilous journey. But 
found to my terror that this was an impracticable 
one. Between the bull on which Iwas then sitting 
and the following one there was an interval of at 
least two feet, which rendered it impossible for me 
to clear the horns of the latter, even if I could have 
sprung over the distance while in such a position. 
Turning with a sickening feeling from this new 
danger, I proceeded to make an experiment almost 
as desperate. I thought that if I could kill the 
animal upon which I sat the rest of the herd 
would avoid his body, and thus I, by clinging to 
it, should effect my escape. I determined upon 
attempting this, and next considered the means of 
putting it into execution. To wound him mor- 
tally with my gun was impossible without first 
exposing myself to his terrible weapons. The only 
method was a wound by the knife; and I crept 
towards his head to put my idea iuto practice. 

I had heard of the killing of an elephant by 
driving a sharp instrument into the spinal marrow, 
and I resolved toemploy the same means with my 
buffalo. Accordingly, I collected all the force pos- 
sible in my arm, and struck my weapon at the spot 
I imagined to be the proper one. The point hit 
with great violence upon a bone, glanced off, and 
ed down the side of the neck inflicting a long 
flesh-wound. Unable to check the force of the 
false blow, I slipped upon the back of the animal's 
head, and was instantly tossed high in the air. I 
descended upon the hind-quarters of the last of the 
line, and glided thence to the ground, where I 
found myself, with no worse injuries than a few 
slight bruises, while my horse lay mangled and 
dead within a few yards. 

But a new danger awaited me almost equal in 
magnitude to that which I had escaped. oe ap | 
up, I perceived that an old bull had turned back, an 
was eyeing me in an extremely malicious manner. 
I was upon my feet in a moment, and behind the 
stump of a tree in an equally short space of time, 
and he then came on with tremendous force. 





to alight in such a strange position. Witha hind- 
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In the vain endeavour to strike me his horns 
entered the rotten wood, which he tore and threw 
into the air with furious violence. After he had 
sufficiently vented his rage upon the tree he turned 
to me, who had in the meantime got my rifle 
ready. 

He stood gazing intently on me for a minute. 


An Indian, on foot and armed with a bow, was at | 


a hundred yards’ distance, and another on horseback 
was as far behind him. With these exceptions, 
there was no witness to my present adventure. 

I levelled my rifle at the buffalo’s head and fired. 
The bullet was buried ia the huge bunch of hair 
upon his shoulders, as I perceived by its singeing. 


The animal, totally unharmed, lashed his sides with | 


his tail and came rushing upon me. 
I now thought all was over with me. Between 


us there was nothing but the mere grass of the 


prairie, and I was unarmed, having left my knife 
in the wounded buffalo; true, an Indian was not 
far behind me, but I looked with contempt on his 
arrows. 

On rushed the bull. I was wheeling in a circle 


brute before me. He made a few slight attempts 
to continue his maneuvres, but at length stood quite 
atill, bellowing with rage and pain. The Indian 
who had struck so opportunely ran up with grea 
eagerness, followed by his mounted countrymap 
who gave the animal a thrust with his lance, under 





which infliction he, however, remained statig 
It was afterwards explained to me that the arrow 

had been struck in a manner often practised by the 

natives, namely, by driving the point into the 
shoulder of the buffalo, so that every motion gaye 
him such exquisite pain that he-preferred remajp. 
ing still to incurring it by endeavouring to escape 

The Indians pointed to my gun, and signified jp 

broken English that I should go close to the animal 
and shoot it. I accordingly loaded and advanced 
within a yard of his head. I placed the muzzle 
of my rifle as close as possible to his ear, and 
| fired. 
' The effect was instantaneous. The roar to which 
_he was giving utterance died away; he drop 
| down with a heavy crash, and rolled over on his 
side, dead. ‘The Indians ran up and commenced 








to avoid the onset, and he was adapting his move- lauding the dexterity with which the deed had 
ments to mine, when I heard a slight whizzing, been executed, and I, the hero of their praises, 
near my ear, and immediately an arrow struck with, breathed the first time for the last quarter of an 


. oar reer 
at P. 


considerable force into the shoulder of the huge 


_ hour. 
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Ir is a very difficult task to write upon art; and 
when a gentleman steps forward and writes a 
rhapsody upon one particular artist,as Mr. Ruskin 
did upon Turner in his “ Modern Painters,” he 
has the argument all to himself; for those who do 
not agree with him are free to confess that pos- 
sibly they have not the same high feeling for art 
with himself, and that they must suspend their 
own judgment till Time and concurrent opinions 
have verified or confirmed whatever he may have 
advanced ; and when an author may have written 
with great elegance and with poetic feeling, as 
Mr. Ruskin undoubtedly has in his “ Modern 
Painters,” he acquires, even from those who differ 
from him, a certain consideration to which he is 
entitled as far as his language is concerned, and no 
farther. 

And this has happened to Mr. Ruskin. He is 
of a tender, poetic temperament; he sketches with 
great feeling ; but as to his sound judgment upon 
artists or upon art, Turner would have been as 
much appreciated by posterity, and the world 
would have been as well informed upon art, if he 
had never written “ Modern Painters” or the work 
before us, entitled “Pre-Raphaelitism.” But hav- 
ing, like many young artists, been flattered by the 
public, he has fancied himself an oracle; and when- 
ever an opportunity has occurred he has written to 
the Times, and his eloquence in charming the ears 
has lulled the judgment of the public as to the 
soundness of his arguments. 


And now he has put forward this pamphlet to 
defend the Pre-Raphaelites; and when we read it 
with any attention, we are quite at a loss how to 
review it, for it reviews itself. As soon as the 
author has advanced a dogma which startles us out 
of our seven senses, he very considerately waives it 
entirely, contradicts it, gives it the lie, and leaves 
the reader quite comfortable. As soon as he 
has broached a piece of advice which seems ques- 
tionable, he qualifies it at once. His pamphlet has 
the high merit of Burton’s “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ;” it shows you, only without the quotations, 
how much may be said on both sides, and leaves 
you, if you have read it attentively, to draw your 
own conclusions, which, if you be a man of sense, 
is just what you must desire. 

But, then, why did he write? Why, because 
the public had spoilt him; because he could speak 
of an artist “ dipping his pencil in dew,” “ indulging 
in the luxury of a peacock.” He could talk of the 
“heather as it grows, and the foxglove and the 
harebell as they nestle in the clefts of the rocks, 
and the mosses and bright lichens of the rocks 
themselves ;’ and he knew when he had written 
this the public would read it. And so they did: It 
gilded his counterfeit argument, and made it pass 
current. 

What in the world did Mr. Ruskin mean to 
when he sat down to write this pamphlet? A 
when he rose, of what huge idea did he feel him- 





self disburdened, what great truth had he pro 





* Pre-Raphaelitism. By the author of “Modern Painters.” London: Smith, Blderand Co. 1351. 
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mulgated, or whom had he defended? Let us open 
the book and see, and let us patiently try to un- 
derstand him. - 

In the preface he alludes to the advice he had 
formerly given to painters. “They should go to 
Nature in all singleness of heart, and walk with 
her laboriously and trustingly, having no other 
thought than how best to penetrate her meaning, 
rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning 
nothing’—advice which we frankly confess we 
cannot understand. We don't know how to walk 
trustingly with Nature and select nothing; it ap- 

rs to us nonsense. It may have a meaning, 
but it must be very unhappily expressed. How- 
ever, the Pre-Raphaelites have, it seems, under- 
stood it, and have followed it; and Mr. Ruskin is 

ing to contradict the directly false statements 
which lave been made respecting their works. 

He then begins: “It may be proved with much 
certainty that God intends no man to live in this 
world without working ; but it seems to me no less 
evident that he intends every man to be happy in his 
work.” Afterwards, he goes on to say that infinite 
misery is caused by idle people in the dark views 
they necessarily take up themselves, and force 
upon others, of work itself. “ Were it not so,” he 
says, that is, did they not take up these dark views 
and foree them upon others, “the fact of their 
being unhappy would be in itself a violation of 
divine law;”’ why, if they did not take up these 
dark views we may presume they would not be 
unhappy. What does the author mean here in 
this very opening page ? 

“Now, in order,” he says, “that people may be 
happy in their work, these three things are needed : 
they must be fit for it, they must not do too much 
of it, and they must have a sense of success in it, 
not a doubtful sense, such as needs some testimony 
of other people for its confirmation, but a sure 
sense, or rather knowledge, that so much work 
has been done well, and fruitfully done, whatever 
the world inay say of it.” 

He then laments that every one flies so high 
when they start in life, and deplores that state of 
society which allows every one a better chance 
than formerly, and very modestly and rationally 
Invites some of those “ undeniably in the class of 
gentlemen” to go and stand behind the counter 
and show how happy they can be. 

With regard to the confidence that an artist 
should feel in his work, our own little experience 
reminds us that the best artists have ever been the 
most diffident, and that the greatest confidence 
and complacency have been found hand in hand 
with incompetency. Exceptions there are, and 
the very constitutions and temperaments of men 
vary as much as their powers; but if Mr. Ruskin 
means that they can only be happy when they are 
confident in their own powers, it is but a truism in 
one sense and quite the reverse in another; in 
short, it is saying nothing at all. His philosophy, 
When he wishes people to begin in humble trades, 
8 quite childish, and makes one hesitate to go on 
with a book with such trash in the beginning. 

he very ambition to be a gentleman is the 
only fecling that actually ennobles so many people 
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whom fate has placed in the lower classes, the 
very “discontentedness” he reprobates is a virtue 
just as much as it is a folly, and the very 
change in society which he laments is a subject 
for congratulation. And again Mr. Ruskin has 
said nothing. 

From page 10 to page 13, we find the dif- 
ficulty which always arises when we endeavour 
to understand a man who does not himself com- 
prehend what he means to say. Sifting rub- 
bish is unprofitable work. “No great intellectual 
thing was ever done by great effort.” “A great 
thing can only be done by a great man, and 
he does it without effort.” “The body's work 
and the head’s work are to be done quietly, and 
comparatively without effort.” “Neither limbs 
nor brain are ever to be strained to their utmost, 
never to be worked furiously, but with tranquillity 
and constancy.” “Ifa great thing can be done at 
all it can be done easily.” “Is not the evidence 
of ease on the front of all the greatest works? Do 
they not plainly say, not there has been a great 
effort here, but there has been a great power here ?” 
Then he begs not to be misunderstood, for the 
fact is, that a man of genius “is far more ready 
to work than other people.” 

The whole murder is out. The reason that Mr. 
Ruskin has written such foolish books is, that he 
has not worked at them; he has taken no pains, 
he has done it easily to himself; for he knew that 
he was a genius, and that it would be best done 
“peacefully.” Yet in declaring that a genius is 
always more ready to work he has at once acknow- 
ledged work to be the great desideratum, and has 
answered himself. 

It is very easy to see from what he himself has 
done that he does not know how great things are 
produced in this world. The very ease so evi- 
dent on the front of all great works is the very 
confession of the labour that has been spent upon 
them. ‘The great end of all labour is to give this 
apparent ease to its results. The “strength of 
divinity” is born of “the weariness of mortality,” 
which he declares to be barren. 

When Sheridan’s works were read, the impres- 
sion was that they had been written off-hand ; 
when he died, we found from the manuscripts good 
evidence how he had laboured at them. The “ Rape 
of the Lock,” the most finished of Pope's produc- 
tions, had cost him the greatest labour. The mar- 
vellous facility of Etty was the result of a life of 
unparalleled industry. When Liston, the surgeon, 
performed an operation, the rapidity and ease with 
which it was effected appeared like a divine gift ; 
but no surgeon had ever fagged as Liston is known 
to have done in operating on the dead subject. 
Ars est celare artem. Mr. Ruskin has been 
juggled ; he has seen something executed with ease, 
and he has fancied it done by magic. “How 
long have you been about this picture*” said a 
man to Titian. “All my life,” replied the painter. 
Shall we go and ask Mr. Stephenson if the Tubu- 
lar Bridge were designed “peacefully,” without 
any great intellectual effort? But the instances 
are too numerous. The very example which the 





author himself, in pages 60 and 61, adduces in 
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proof of the “fallacy of over-toil,” we mean the 
anecdote where Turner so astonished Mr. Fowkes 
by the elaborate detail of a man-of-war in a drawing 
finished in three hours, proves only and most un- 
deniably the immense industry of the artist’s whole 
life, which Mr. Ruskin has dwelt upon in pages 41 
and 42, and of which he intends to give us a cata- 
logue raisonée in the third volume of “ Modern 
Painters.” He must know that Turner never could 
have done this if he had not previously studied the 
parts of the vessel ; therefore, where is the “ fallacy 
of over-toil ?” or what is over-toil ?—for the con- 
stant work he so frequently urges upon all artists is 
the hardest work of all. We all know that many 
men, if they had worked still harder, would never 
have done the drawing for Mr. Fowkes as Turner 


did it; but that is no argument against toil, and 


if Mr. Ruskin says, Do not work too hard, but work 
constantly, he says nothing. Q.E. D. 


Our author’s next crotchet is, that artists “are | 


for the most part trying to be clever, and so liv- 
ing in an utterly false state of mind and action ;” 
very much the case with himself, we are afraid. 
“Originality,” he says, “dexterity, invention, ima- 
gination, everything is asked of an artist except 
what alone is to be had for asking, honesty and 
sound work, and the due discharge of his function 
as a painter.” Well, we do ask all this of a painter, 
and if he be found wanting he is no painter; who 
can say he is? But who is to convince him of 
the fact? Where is the common-sense of Mr. 
Ruskin’s remark? All these should have been 
required of him, else why is painting a glorious 
art? But, says our author, we ought then 
to ask from him “honesty and sound work, and 
the due discharge of his function as a painter.” 
And what is that? Why, that those painters 
from whom it is too much to ask originality, dex- 
terity, and imagination, “ having disciplined them- 
selves into drawing with wnerring precision,” 
should “resolve themselves into two great armies 
of historians and naturalists: the first to paint 
with absolute faithfulness every object and scene of 
historical interest, and the last the plants, animals, 
natural scenery and atmospheric phenomena ; and 
would not that be an honourable life for them ?” 
“And quite difficult enough,” he adds, “if they 
rendered them as they should be rendered.” Why, 
that is asking for originality, dexterity, and imagi- 
nation all in a breath! Then they would be clever 
indeed, and artists of the first rank; but if they 
did not render them as they should be rendered, 
let Mr. Ruskin ask himself who would care for 
their pictures, which, according to him, are to be 
confined to “ faithful records of every monument of 
past ages which was likely to be swept away in 
the approaching eras of revolutionary change.” 
All these pictures to crowd our museums, and 
what the interest in them? All legendary! It 
happens that he himself has been engaged in 
sketching broken bas-reliefs, and he thinks there 
is nothing like leather. 

The author then announces that imagination 
and invention cannot be taught. That is starting 
with a truism. “Understand,” he says, “that a 
poet on canvass and a poet in song are the same 
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species; and who,” he asks, “ would think of ed». 
cating a man to be a poet?” We answer that 
a poet must be taught to speak or to write. 
and that when an artist is taught to draw and to 
paint, to give perspective, and atmospheric effect 
and light and shade to his picture, he is only 
learning to speak with his fingers; it is but 
giving him utterance, and this is indispensable. 
Some artists give this utterance so sweetly 
that there is poetry in their very execution of 
a common subject ; others will paint with so high 
an imagination that their pictures are poetry, 
though perhaps not so well expressed ; but they 
must all be able to speak. So poetry may consist 
in a common idea beautifully embodied, or ina fine 
image indifferently represented. But the poet must 
be able to speak, and the more he is educated the 
better for him. 

In page 21, the author says, in reference to 
imagination and invention, “Throughout every 
sentence I have ever written the reader will find 
the same rank attributed to these powers; the rank 
of a purely divine gift, not to be attained, in- 
creased, or modified ;” and afterwards, at page 
28, declares, ‘“‘ Whatever faculties higher than imi- 
tative may be in these men (the Pre-Raphaelites) 
I do not yet venture to say; but I do say that, 
if they exist, such faculties will manifest them- 
selves in due time all the more forcibly because 
they have received so severe a training.” So, first, 
he says that imagination and invention cannot be 
attained or increased, and then he says that they 
can be by severe training. Mr. Ruskin’s greatest 
opponent is Mr. Ruskin. And this gentleman is 
a graduate at Oxford! We are sorry that he 
should so soon have forgotten his Aristotle. 

Arrived at page 25, our author begins at last to 
defend the Pre-Raphaelites, complains of the re- 
ception they met with from the public, reiterates 
“There is not a single error in perspective in three 
out of four of their pictures,” forgetting there is 
such a thing as aerial perspective, in which the 
Pre-Raphaelites are stupidly deficient ; and then, 
after page 28, leaves them to their fate, and talks 
of little else than Turner. And this is his defence 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

At the end of the book, at page 62, he tells the 
Pre-Raphaelites that they are working too hard, and 
that they must learn to do things in a masterly broad 
manner, which is only telling them to alter their 
style of painting altogether ; and feeling, with his 
usual modesty, a little distrust of the consistency of 
his own advice, he bids them, if they feel any difii- 
culty, just to look at the drawings of John Lewis. 
Now this is the most unfortunate reference that he 
could possibly have made, for Johu Lewis is noted 
for working with less facility than any living artist; 
he is for ever sponging out what he has done ; he 
is the greatest evidence of incapacity that we have, 
he is an engraver in water-colours and nothing 
better. Nay, not so good; for he never made 8 
figure in colour look as if it were a round body 
in all his life, nor did he ever study aerial per- 
spective, but, like the Pre-Raphaelites 1 
respect, he has entirely neglected that which 
regio first taught, and by which he did more © 
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raise the art of painting than has ever been done 
before or since by any single artist. 

In conclusion, we are only very sorry that Mr. 
Ruskin’s vanity should have prompted him to 
write such a pamphlet. We are quite sure that he 
does not at all appreciate what is best in the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and that he only praises them for 
their faults. He should rather have induced them 
to avail themselves of what is now known in art, 
and, bearing that in mind, to have endeavoured 
as they looked at the old masters to have improved 
npon them ; and when they contemplated the 











works previous to Raphael not to have forgotten 
Coreggio. 

We should tremble for the progress of art in this 
country if we could believe for a moment that Mr. 
Ruskin would be held as an authority from anything 
he has written in this pamphlet, in which, as long as 
he has been describing Nature and Turner as one 
and the same thing, he has written as powerfully 
and more eloquently than any man of his day ; but 
when he has attempted to reason upon art or to 
explain himself logically, we confess our utter ina- 
bility to follow him. 








THE WORKING-MAN’S 


WAY IN THE WORLD. 


BY A WORKING-MAN. 


SECTION VIIIL.——I PICK UP EXPERIENCE BOTH IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Tae reflections which I could not help making 
on the subject of the riots at Bristol, and the com- 

rison which I naturally drew between the pro- 
- geedings of the English mob and the conduct of 
the Parisian patriots in the revolution of the year 
before, were not very favourable to my own coun- 
trymen. In Paris I had witnessed the practice of 
the greatest disinterestedness and self-denial, and 
the display of unconquerable courage and perse- 
verance united in furtherance of the common good ; 
and I had, moreover, witnessed the virtues of cha- 
rity and compassion in full exercise towards the 
common enemy when that enemy was subdued. 
At home, in a land where freedom had long tri- 
umphed more fully than it has ever yet done upon 
the soil of France, I had seen outrage and ruffianism 
tumultuously arrayed against law and order, for 
the sole object, as it had turned out, of creating an 
opportunity for destruction, license, and plunder. 
Thad seen the grossest cruelty perpetrated upon 
the helpless and unoffending, and the mest revolt- 
_ ing cowardice, as it is ever found to do, character- 
ising the perpetrators. I shall not pretend to 
philosophise upon the causes of the difference of 
temper and action between an English and French 
mob. The sentiment of honour, so powerful 
among the latter, would appear among the former 
to be displaced by the sentiment of beer. In times 
of popular excitement and outbreak, the French- 

an becomes intoxicated with the visionary idea 
of his winged goddess, Liberty, and the English- 
man intoxicates himself in a more literal way by 
the furious imbibition of unlimited alcohol. Per- 
haps, after all, the latter is considered by our 
governing powers to be the less dangerous pro- 
pensity of the two; and this may be one reason 
why the profanum vulgus is politically left to 
wallow in the mire of ignorance and filth, and to 
acquire the brutality that they inevitably engender. 

But I must pursue my narrative. 

Leaving Ellen to spend a few weeks with my 
Parents in the cottage, where she found a new 
pleasure in the society of my sisters, I returned to 
P——d on the Qnd of Movésibes, in time to 





meet the Doctor on his arrival at home. I re- 
sumed my operations upon the third volume of 
his work, and completed that and the fourth in the 
course of the next twelve months. Were I to 
chronicle minutely the events of this tranquil year 
of my life, they would be contained in a very few 
pages, and those would be devoid of interest to the 
general reader. The same round of occupation in 
the little office, and the same complacent pleasures 
within doors and without, characterised the whole 
period, which yet wanted some of the elements of 
enjoyment that I had tasted with unmingled satis- 
faction during the first year of my residence in 
this secluded retreat. The fact was, as the reader 
who has had much experience of human nature 
has perhaps already anticipated, that my imagina- 
tion was too much engrossed with the pleasant 
myths it was constantly creating, in which the 
endeared figure of Ellen predominated as the pre- 
siding genius, and the flickering fire-flashes from 
a cheerful hearth of my own lighted up her laugh- 
ing face, to allow me thoroughly to enjoy, as I 
otherwise might and should have done, the real 
delights of my present condition. I longed, in 
short, to be making my own nest; the instinct of 
pairing-time was upon me, and I wanted to be 
building my own house, which I knew well enough, 
however much I might have desired it, could never 
be established in that quiet spot. As day after 
day and month after month rolled on, I felt more 
anxious and eager to make a fresh appeal to for- 
tune among the ever-toiling energies and activities 
in competition with which alone independence was 
to be won. I did not conceal any of x fe thoughts 
and desires from her who was the source and object 
of them. Ellen approved of the attempt I was at 
length resolved to make to push my fortunes once 
more in London; and therefore when, soon after 
Christmas, 1832, the Doctor, the manuscript of 
whose fifth volume was not yet in a condition for 
press, began casting about for some other mode of 
employing my time, I made known my wishes, 
and, indeed, my determination, and requested his 
consent and countenance tomy purpose. He made 
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no objection, and, I believe, was expecting my pro- 
position; but he insisted that I should remain for 
a month or six weeks, until the then severe wea- 
ther was past, as his guest, and make my appear- 
ance in London in the early spring. ‘To this I 
consented ; though had I known that I was thus 
sacrificing a good portion of the season when in 
London employment for printers is most plentiful, 
I should most certainly have refused, and started 
off at once. This kind of knowledge came with 
experience. 

Among the many causes which operate to drive 
the working-man to London, and to flood the 
metropolis with competitive labour, the hope of 
obtaining permanent and well-remunerated em- 
ployment, which shall enable him to marry and 
commence housekeeping, with the prospect of 
decently providing for the comfort of a family, is 
undoubtedly the most powerful. It need not be 
asserted that such a result is one of the great prizes 
in the lottery of a working-man’s life—a prize 
which every man hopes and intends to win, but 
which few eventually realise, and which even those 
who attain to it do so at the cost of health and the 
sacrifice of years of life. It was in pursuit of 
this prize that, urged by motives which have ever 
proved the most powerful stimulants to the ener- 
gies of man, I again entered London in March, 
1833, to place myself in the ranks of industry, 
determined never to flag or falter in the contest, 
and never to recognise even the possibility of such 
a thing as voluntary idleness or a breach of 
economy. 

It was a fortunate thing for me that I found the 
trade pretty brisk on my arrival. Having secured 
a cheap but tidy lodging in Westminster, I pro- 
ceeded on the second day of my sojourn in town to 
look out for employment. It was quite a matter 
of accident that my first application was made at 
a small printing-office in the rear of the south side 
of Ludygate-hill, and almost under the shadow of 
St. Paul’s. I was taken on at once, and a frame 
was allotted me in a room with four others; 
three apprentices, and a superannuated journeyman 
almost totally past work. The books in hand were 
mostly religious publications, and I fell to work 
at once upon a Dissenting magazine, published 
monthly. Before the week had elapsed two 
additional hands joined; and as the month grew 
older, and publishing day drew on, a third made 
his appearance, whose periodical duty it was to 
put the magazine together (or, technically, to 
make it up) and send it to press. This man, 
whom [I shall call Smart, was a rather eccentric 
genius, and altogether an anomaly among working- 
men. He had been apprenticed to a printer and 
learned his trade; but having become impressed 
with the notion that he was born to astonish the 
world, had abandoned his employ and entered a 
Dissenting College. Here he had acquired the 
accomplishment of talking ad infinitum, but had 
ngeniously omitted to furnish himself with any- 
thing worth talking about. His tongue vibrated 
incessantly, one might have almost thonght in- 
voluntarily, from morning to night; and though 
he knew, as he must have known, that for half the 





time he had no listeners, he talked on notwith. 


standing. From College he had been translated tg 
a country pulpit, in a midland county, where, he 
told us, he had 40/. a-year “and the run of his 
congregation ;” so that he could manage to liye 
without spending more than half his salary, smal} 
as it was. He had to preach three times on Syn. 
days and twice in the week, and to “do” the schoo] 
and the prayer-meetings. Besides his regular 
salary, he sometimes made a “ half-sov.” by “sy 
plying” vacant pulpits. He declared that he neyep 
studied his sermons—couldn't do it at the price; 
that it was trouble enough to pick out a text. He 
boasted that he never found himself at a logs, 
which I could readily believe, and assured us that 
the best way to get out of a “fix, when a fellow 
finds that he is going to stick in the mud in the 
middle of his preachment,” is to get tito a passion, 
when a little gasping and incoherency will pass 
for a good deal of feeling and enthusiasm. He 
initiated us into the art and mystery of bleeding 
the congregation, or, as he termed it, “ milking the 
fold.” 

“Tt does not do,” said he, “in these small places, 
to fix beforehand the day for a collection; if you 
did the chawbacons wouldn’t find their way to 
chapel : that’s a green move, and never pays in the 
provinces. No,no! Look out fora fine day and full 
pews, when you've got the fat farmers and their 
wives and daughters, and perhaps the squire and 
his lady—that’s the nick—pitch it into them com- 
fortable, all about Isaac and Jacob, and Laban and 
Esau, and the oxen and asses, and the herds and 
the flocks, and the pastures and the corn-fields, 
Then, when the old chaps begin to wag their 
rosy gills, and to wake up in their own element, 
that’s your time—stick it into them—the ‘day ap- 
pointed,’ that’s your weapon. ‘ My dear friends, 
this is the day appointed for the quarterly collec- 
tion.’ It is a dead nail, that ; never knew it to fail. 
I’ve ‘dished’ a matter of 2/. 10s, by that move in 
my own little place.” 

In such a style this ex-ecclesiastic would run 
on for the hour together, to the amusement or in- 
dignation of his hearers. He knew the private 
histories and secret peccadilloes of all the “great 
guns and holybolies,” as he called them, of the 
Dissenting denominations, and retailed them libe- 
rally, with the flippant volubility of a man in whom 
the organ of veneration was altogether wanting. 
Concerning his own private history he did not 
think it necessary to be quite so communicative; 
but I learned from other sources that through his 
characteristic levity and superficiality he had lost 
ground among the denomination to which he be- 
longed, and that he had been persuaded to resign 
his ministerial pretensions, and had returned to 
the exercise of his profession, in which he was 


assisted by the patronage and recommendation of 


the religious body of which he had been an orgaa 
and was still a member. He was a smart man, m 
the American sense of the term, and continued to 
make more by his eight or ten days’ work on the 
a than some who laboured on it for a whole 
month. 


At that time I knew nothing of London work, 
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and its somewhat peculiar regulations. Mr. Smart 
took the benefit of my ignorance by depriving me 
in his own behalf of my just share of what printers 
term “fat,” a word the professional signification of 
which cannot be accurately imparted to the general 
reader, but which describes a species of advantage 
occurring more or less in all sorts of work, and 
which ought justly to be equally divided among 
all the hands engaged, in proportions correspond- 
ing with the labours of each. But Smart was not 
the only peculator I had to contend with. Of 
course, I could not long remain ignorant of the 

es of the business; and I now discovered that 
the overseer, Mr. Y , who was supposed to be 
a secret small partner, and who had a reputation 
among the body for “ exalted piety,” and with the 
ostensible proprietor of the office for admirable 
management, made no sort of scruple of cheating 
when he could. For instance, I wrought until 
twelve o’clock at his request for four successive 
nights, and till after one for the two following; 
but not being aware that I was entitled to any- 
thing extra for the night-work, I charged nothing 
in my bill for it; and when, a month afterwards, 
having discovered my mistake, I made a claim for 
~ the amount, he refused to pay it on the ground that 
I had forfeited it by not charging it at the time. 
I could not allow him to burden his pious soul 
with the fraud, but rescued him from the sin by 
overcharging “corrections” in several subsequent 
bills until I had fairly reimbursed myself without 
his knowledge. 

Although doing much more work in this office 
than I was ever paid for, owing to the “admirable 
management’ of the overseer, I yet earned a great 
deal more than it is generally possible to do in the 

rger houses where the scale is rigidly adhered 
to. The reason was, that I wrought longer hours, 
and was allowed to work as many hours as I chose 
during the day. I was in my frame every morning 
at six, and seldom left before ten, often not till 
midnight; but my health and constitution were 
then first-rate, my habits frugal and temperate, and 
fatigue, if it came at all in the week, came late on 
the Saturday, and was dissipated by the repose of 
the Sunday. My bills were rarely less than forty 
shillings, and often above fifty weekly; but they 
were seldom paid without a hint that I was earn- 
ing too much money, and it was plain to me, 
though I could never comprehend for what reason, 
that I should have been more welcome had I 
Written less. During the first two weeks of each 
month, the old man, who seldom earned above a 
dozen shillings, and myself were the only journey- 
men compositors employed. There were twelve 
apprentices in all, nine of whom wrought in a room 
by themselves upon the best work the house 
worded. Upon the whole, the establishment ought 
to have been immensely profitable, as the amount 
of wages paid weekly could hardly have been a 
third of the value of the work done. Much of the 
Press-vyork was monopolised by a machine in the 
‘llar, driven by an Irish engine of flesh and 

—and potatoes—who turned the handle for 
“a-crown a day, finding his own steam; and 
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pound a-week by a young parson waiting for a 
“ call.” 

Before I had been here two months there came a 
Greek volume to be printed, with Latin notes and 
scholia. This, which was fortunately considered 
too hard a bone for the apprentices, turned out an 
extremely good job for the compositor. The old 
man and I were taken from the magazine and set 
about it—but after a few trials the old man gave it 
up as a bad job, knowing nothing of either language, 
and being half blind with age. After the first few 
days, when [ had thoroughly mastered the Greek 
case, I found it an easy thing to earn, at the hours 
[I was working, twelve shillings a day upon it, and 
I laboured diligently to make hay while the sun 
shone. But yet I could not get it out so fast as it 
was required, and therefore a Greek compositor 
was advertised for, and engaged to assist. When 
I heard that a Grecian was coming, I expected, as 
a matter of course, to see a first-class man, one of 
the gentlemen of the trade, and was not a little 
astonished to behold a wretched grimy specimen 
of humanity, near forty years of age, fluttering in 
rags, and literally scaled with filth, with scarcely a 
shirt and but an apology for shoes, inducted into 
the next frame to mine as my coadjutor. Scare- 
crow as he was, his appearance was no index of his 
ability. He rained a perfect storm of Greek type 
into his empty case as he began distribution, and 
picked it up again when he commenced composing 
with proportionate rapidity; and I expected that 
he would reap a tremendous harvest and make 
short work of the whole volume. But I found 
that his industry was of a very fitful kind and 
required a vigorous stimulus. We had hardly been 
two hours at work and earned as many shillings, 
when he assailed the overseer, who just then en- 
tered the room, for an advance of wages, on the 
ground of utter destitution through recent illness 
and want of employment. The overseer looked 
at what he had done, and handed him half-a-crown, 
with which he shot down stairs at once, and re- 
turned in a few minutes with a pint of gin, a penny 
loaf and a lump of cheese. The whole of the gin 
disappeared in the course of the next hour; the 
bread and cheese furnished his meals for the re- 
mainder of the day. He left at seven in the even- 
ing, borrowing a few shillings “to pay his lodging.” 
He “showed” again next day at a quarter to ten— 
again borrowed his gin-money, and wasted an hour 
in emptying the bottle in small sips “to steady his 
nerves” before he began work. He was not long 
of discovering that I was a stranger to the customs 
of the trade, and took upon himself to lay down 
the law for the conduct of the work we were upon. 
He first proposed that we should work in pocket— 
he taking the Greek and I the Latin—a propo- 
sition which would have been advantageous to both 
had he possessed average industry. Finding | 
would not have a partnership, he informed me 
bluntly that I had no business to work the hours I did, 
and that I was robbing him by taking more than 
my share of a profitable job. An appeal was made 
to the overseer, and knowing his dislike to hea 
bills, I was fearful of the result; but the oa 





the whole of the reading was ground off for a 


was wanted in a hurry, and he decided in my 
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favour, recommending the Grecian to use equal! paper. He was clad in a new suit, extra genteelly 
pom = ng — as 7 — bs some | — — s gaudy aes ring on his little finger 
: ys a aft 1€ we : ara 0 ~ me 2 gee ‘ = ry - the breast of his shirt ; but 
leg ou weir aedin’ wes as fast = it “ | tility hed apotees iis tinea nen wilh dab 7 i vo 
' y; with dabs 
wanted, as no proofs were to be returned for press ‘and the habit of beer “in moderation” had pri 
until the whole was in the hands of the editor. I ‘his light waistcoat with the trickling signature 
felt now pretty sure of getting three-fourths of the |of John Barleycorn. I knew him instantly, ang 
whole to my own share, and laboured on sedulously | could scarcely refrain from laughing when i con. 
for — months, receiving between three and four | trasted the present mixture of dirt and finery which 
rd every Saturday — At gs = | — — TT wretched habiliments 
a very unsavoury fact came to ligh e 0 . I saw, too, that the recognition w . 
overseer, whose “ admirable management” was no tual, and was far from esis ts distromiag 
match for the tactics of the ragged Grecian, sud- state of confusion and incoherency into which my 
+ ny comaiaonon. a ee — — oe —_ His = 
ore money had been pai us than the to leap from the stool and seize me by the hand; 
gage - the eo — have 0 | but gto ~ a — it, a second thought 
We tod called nae and “ ian’ ayy ~n 4 fidgeted “we “ re i pe anal ; 
.” A sto | about, and read and re-read the note 
explosion was followed by a rigid scrutiny ; pod | had brought, looking over it at me as I stood before 
several pages = examined and proved—when it him with as unconcerned a countenance as I could 
came to light that my gin-drinking comrade had assume. He changed from red to pale ten times 
been “ writing horse,” as it is termed, or charging in as many aka and was oslllealee at a come 
a more en - = done, to the tune of 14/. 10s. | plete nonplus, and unable to deliver himself from 
e rascal confessed with a leer that he had been , the dilemma into which my arrival had thro 
—— woh by mine, but said he was willing him. At length he “aed upon a question ee 
to do the work for which he had been paid. Thus} “ How long have you worked in London?” 
he managed to get an equal share after all; for| “Only ed last March.” 
there was no other remedy than to let him work| “ Was you ever in London before ?” 
out his debt, which he did at his leisure, much to} “I was here in 1826, but could not find work.” 
the mortification of the printer, who disobliged his} ‘“ Well—and where did you find it ?” 
employers by the delay, and still more to mine,| (I thought I would give him a little relief) “I 
who saw myself swindled by the tricksy ma-| was fortunate enough to meet with a kind friend 
= of : lazy scamp out of some weeks’ pro- ; who ee me to go to France, while I had the 
e employment. means. I went over, and stayed there till the Re- 
Meanwhile other hands had been engaged upon | volution. I have always felt grateful for that 
the magazine, and I found myself in the very unen- | advice, and always shall feel so.” 
viable position of a hanger-on, with not above one-|_ My examiner buried his face in an old proof as 
third of my time employed, and that so unprofitably | I spoke, and the stool on which he sat rang with 
that my receipts were reduced to the level of those |a tremulous motion against the ground. When 
of an apprentice-boy. I was obliged to draw upon ‘he had made a show of reading to the end of the 
my previous savings to pay current expenses. It} paragraph, he said in a voice of forced indifference, 
was now the beginning of August, and knowing |“ Well, I'm busy now; call in the morning, and 
by this time that a flood of hands would be dis- | [ll give you a frame.” 
charged upon the trade very speedily, from the| I was as glad to get away as he was to get rid 
approaching cessation of business in the Govern- | of me, and left the house with the intention, for 
ment houses, I was anxious to get into some remu- sheer humanity’s sake, of troubling him no more. 
nerating employ before that awkward crisis came. | Upon turning the matter, however, over in my 
I consulted the old man, with whom I was a' mind, I became aware of two very good reasons 
favourite, as to what was best to be done. He had a | why I should keep the appointment he had made. 
grandson, he said, apprenticed to a compositor who | In the first place, if I did not go near him he 
had “ farmed” a newspaper, and was doing it cheap | would probably imagine that I should divulge his 
for the proprietors with their own materials. He | former failing to the members of the trade, and i0 
thought they were about increasing the size of the subjecting him to the terror of that I should be 
= might want a _ - two. At my peg upon him the very trouble which I was 
equest he gave me a note r. B——, upon | re anxious to spare him; and, in the next 
resenting which at the office in a street ie, se | ek, there was Re a upon earth why say 
out of the Strand, I was, to my utter amazement, | previous misconduct of his should operate to my 
introduced by a sooty little urchin to the identical present disadvantage, or even prevent him fro@ 
“sheepshead delinquent” who seven years before | making me reparation, if he chose to do so, in aay 
had decamped with my sovereign from the dingy | way that might offer. One thing I decided ups, 
crib in Clare-market, and who now, perched upon} and that was, utterly to ignore the adventure 
a high stool in a little closet lined with lamp-black | the sheepshead supper unless he should hi 
and curtained with cobwebs, and holding my | choose to revive it. So I called the next morning 
opened note in his hand, was lord in the ascendant | at the time appointed. I had done right. He we 
of the typographical department of the —— news- | plainly relieved to see me; and, leading me 
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stairs to the composing-room, gave me a frame! more pecuniary loss, when, towards the end of the 
next to that of his son Jem—the little Jem that | month, the last sheet was sent to press. My cir 
had pawned the flat-irons—now a really good- | cumstances were not much improved by his depar- 
looking stripling of fifteen, and as sharp-witted,| ture. I could not expect to displace the man who 
fast-handed a compositor as any of his age. | had succeeded me upon the magazine, and who, to 
I never had reason to regret the policy I had | the great mortification of Parson Smart, had vindi- 
pursued in this instance. ‘Though B—— never | cated his rights, and secured to himself a full share 
made any allusion to our first meeting, he made of the advantages which the other had been used 
me manifold reparation for the trifling loss it had, to monopolise. I hung about the office day after 
oecasioned. Besides the work which he threw | day, doing little or nothing, and, to get rid of the 
jato my lands on two days and a night of every | miserable torment of idleness, employed myself at 
week, he procured me the translation of certain the fireside in poring over an old German gram- 
French documents, for which I was paid at a/imar which I found lying in the dust on an old 
much higher rate, and he allowed me many in-| shelf. While thus engaged one morning, and 
dulgences which I should never have received or| superintending the general “dangle” of chops, 
expected at the hands of a perfect stranger. | steaks, rashers, and red-herrings which were to be 
B—— was making money fast, and bade fair to | discussed at the dinner-hour, H——, the old man, 
become a man of wealth and considerat nintime.| brought me the morning’s Z'imes, and pointed 
He “made up” the paper with his own hands, and | to an advertisement for a printer well versed in 
went through the business with a systematic | every department, to take the management of a 
rapidity and dexterity not to be surpassed. With} small office. I was heart-sick of the horrible 
the exception of a “turnover” from the country | aspect of November in London, with next to 
and myself, he had no journeymen to pay. He} nothing to do, and I wrote off to the advertiser by 
had eight apprentice-boys besides his own son, and | that day’s post, and offered, if he would pay ex- 
all these he housed and fed, and having them con- | penses down, to traverse the seventy miles between 
tinually under his own eye, had trained them to} us and talk the matter over. I received an answer 
discipline and punctuality, and made their co-ope-| by return of post, acceding to my proposal, and 
ration nearly as efficient as that of regular journey-| the next morning, having nothing to delay me, 
men. Jie would infallibly have made his fortune,} mounted the coach, and descended at the adver- 
and done more than he did towards the ruin of the | tiser’s door about five in the afternoon. I found 
working-prinuters’ interests, had he possessed suf-| my principal in the person of a cutler, a little, 
ficient foresight to have bought shares in the news- | active, grizzled-pated man of fifty, occupied behind 
paper he was printing, and thus secured its con-! his counter in riveting a pair of scissors. He in- 
tinuance. ‘This, if he thought of it at all, he| vited me into a little dark parlour, and producing 
deferred and neglected until it was too late. The} my letter, began upon the business at once. “I 
proprietorship underwent a complete change about | am going to start a newspaper,” said he, “in this 
two months after my engagement commenced. Aj town. ‘There is not one here, and I have made 
printer of some standing became a shareholder toa) up my mind that it will pay. Iam no printer— 
large amount, and owner of the “plant” of materials;' have hardly seen the whole of the business of 
aud B—— received one fine morning notice of the | printing in operation; and, to be plain with you, 
approaching termination of his contract, and was unless you are master of the whole art aud mystery, 
left at the end of a month with his son and eight, you will not do for me. But I know the thin 
apprentices as his entire stock in trade. He was, is easy enough; and I have two lads whom 
not an atom daunted by. this untoward catastrophe. | intend to teach the business—when I know it 
Too well inured to fluctuations of fortune to suffer) myself. You may have them at your disposal 
iis philosophy to be disturbed, he buttoned up his as soon as you like, if we come to terms; but 
pocket, by this time tolerably well lined, turned) you must act candidly, and make no mystery of 
over his boys, some of them “ for a consideration,” | anything.” 
‘o parties who were but too willing to have them,; I represented to him that one man could not 
aud giving me a letter of recommendation to the compose an entire newspaper, and that it would be 
lew printer, snapped his fingers at the world, and, necessary to have several hands besides, as well as 
conscious of the improved value of his services an editor and reporter. 
‘tom his late experience, threw himself upon the| “TI shall be editor and reporter myself,” said he, 
warket. “and I think one good hand may do very well 
Between the magazine and the newspaper,| when the boys begin to be useful. In the mean- 
Working iliree days a-week upon what I could get | time, there will be a month to prepare and get out 
vy the one, and two days and a night upon the the first number. I have no office yet. The types 
ther, I had managed to do tolerably well. I and press will be in the town to-morrow, and we 
‘pplied without loss of time to the new printer; are clearing out a place over the way to put them 
wut he, having already a good staff of hands, de-| in. I can borrow assistance from my friend the 
‘lined my services altogether. It was now Novem- printer in the market-place, with whom I shall not 
tet; the trade was dull as the weather; the dirty | interfere, and whom I have been urging for this 
‘“recian, who, notwithstanding his large earnings, | last year to start this thing himself, but he has not 
‘al not spent one penny on his wardrobe, still| the pluck. This place is as dull as a prison for 
clung tenaciously to the few author's proofs, and | five days in the week, but we havea capital market 
"8 hot got rid of without some difficulty, and} on Wednesday, the day we shall publish the paper. 
Zu 
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634 THE WORKING-MAN’S 
I shall cut what I want out of the weeklies, and 
add the local news and the state of the markets all 
round the county, which I have been in the habit 
for some time of supplying to the County Gazette. 
The paper will be small, four pages the size of the 
Dispatch, and the type big enough for the old 
farmers to read without spectacles.” 

I told him that I had no notion that the thing 
would succeed, even if we were able todo it He 
said he did not care a rivet about my notions; he 
had not sent for me to give him my notions, but to 
do his work, if I chose to do it at a fair price. 
Was I willing to make the attempt, and leave him 
to play the fool if he liked? ‘That was the ques- 
tion; and, further, if 1 were disposed to sell him 
my labour, what was the price of it? Conceiving 
that I had an original to deal with, I withheld all 
further objections, and let him have his own way. 
As to price, I demanded the standard “ stab” wages, 
thirty-six shillings a-week. ‘This, he said, was 
exorb 
were on the point of parting on the subject of 
wages, when he asked what I would take if he 
boarded and lodged me. I said I would allow 
fifteen shillings for that; and, after trying in vain 
to knock off the odd shilling, he finally agreed to 
give me a guinea a-week, and to find me a home, 
for six months certain. 

Our agreement concluded, my employer rung 
the bell, and ordered a strapping wench, who 
answered the summons, to show me to the spare 
room, to carry my trunk thither, and then to prepare 
tea, and be quick about it. Having taken formal 
possession of my quarters, which looked pleasantly 
upon a third of an acre of garden-ground at the 
back of the house, and removed the stains of travel 
from my face and person, I descended to the tea- 
table, where I found the whole family assembled, 
consisting of my principal, his wife, with an infant 
in arms, a grown-up daughter of twenty, and two 
lads of fourteen and sixteen. There were two 
younger boys absent at school, who made their 
first appearance at home at the Christmas holi- 
days. During the whole of my domiciliation 
among them, I was received and treated in all 
respects as one of the family, and never had cause 
to regret the engagement I had formed. The next 
day the materials, which had been bought a bar- 
gain from the assignees of a bankrupt printer in a 
neighbouring town, were unloaded from a waggon 
into a long room prepared for their reception, over 
a cart-shed opposite our dwelling. When I had 
opened the various packages, and made myself 
master of their contents, I was not a little chagrined 
at the sight of the trumpery outfit they presented 
to view. When all were at length displayed and 
arranged in some sort of order, I told my em- 
ployer that it would never do to make a beginning 
with such a plant, the full value of which was not 
forty pounds altogether. 

“TI should wonder if it was,” said he, “since I 
ere but twenty pounds for the lot. But if they 

ve served to print a newspaper already, I don't 
see why they should not do so again.” With that 
he drew from his pocket a number of the defunct 
County Advertiser, printed and published by the 


itant, and more than he would pay; and we} p 
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former owner of the rubbish before me, and put it 
into my hands. 

It was a curious and unique specimen of the 
newspaper-press; four small pages of wretched 
last-dying-speech-looking print, intersected with 
gaping blanks of white paper, with hardly one entire 
column plainly legible through having been worked 
at a ricketty press; the type was of all sizes, from 
that of the largest Church-Bible print to that of 
the smallest used in a newspaper. All sorts of 
miserable shifts and contrivances had been re. 
sorted to to accomplish the fourth page; fs had 
been turned upside down to do duty as js; h’s had 
consented to stand upon their heads out of a simi. 
lar friendship for the y’s ; c and e had made com. 
mon cause together; and, which was worst of all, 
two, three, and even four different sizes and sorts 
of type had been pressed into the service of one 
paragraph. My employer stared at me as, with 
looks of mortification and contempt, I conned this 
recious document. 

“Well,” said he, “ what do you think of that? 
Can’t we do the same ?” 

“Heaven forbid!” said I. ‘“ This is all I have 
to say: that if youexpect me to become a party to 
such an execrable abortion as this, you have mis- 
taken your man. I must have proper materials, 
or I don’t go to work. As for that lot of rotten 
timbers, which was once a press, I shall not take 
the trouble to put it together, since it can do no 
better than this. I would rather forfeit my ex- 
penses and return to London.” 

“Stop!” said he, “not so fast, if you please, 
I have intended to procure another press, but 
thought we might make a beginning with this 
until we feel our way.” 

“No,” I replied, “such a beginning would ruin 
the attempt. You may buy a press for thirty 
pounds, and you must spend as much more for type 
ere we can begin.” 

This was a species of opposition he had not ex- 
pected, and he hesitated a good deal before he 
made up his mind. He left the place suddenly, 
without saying a word, and returned in a few mi- 
nutes with his friend the printer of the town. This 
gentleman settled the business in a few words : the 
press was condemned to the flames, and a second- 
hand iron one ordered from Distaff-lane; and 4 
font of long-primer, for which the town-printer 
had no use, was exchanged for a quantity of placard 
and hand-bill type of no service to us. With this 
alteration in the stock I declared myself content, 
and then, with some degree of satisfaction, s¢ 
about the purgation of the cases, all in a state of 
villanous disorder, and making preparation for the 
first number. The indefatigable proprietor was 2 
the office early and late, and made himself maste? 
of all the details of the business, and actually 
picked up the column which formed his fr 
“leader” with his own fingers. The type, which 
had been more abused and neglected than fairly 
worn, gave a good impression from the pls 
ten of an excellent “Stanhope,” and the add 
tion we had made to it prevented the necessity 
recurring to any of the horrible contrivances 





mentioned. 
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The town destined to be enlightened by the new 
publication, though not the capital of the county, 
yet contains a population of near seven thousand, 
and boasts one of the largest and best-frequented 
markets in the country. It is surrounded with ex- 
tensive and well-stocked downs and sheep-pastures, 
where hundreds of thousands of those animals, 
under the care of shepherds who for months to- 
gether never see the face of man, wander, with 
their guardian dogs, in blissful unconsciousness of 
the farmer's shears or the butcher's knife. More 
than a dozen villages, situated beneath the abrupt 
declivities of the high grazing-grounds or on the 
banks of clear streams, are the abodes of thie 

iers and sheep-farmers, who form, with their 
drovers and attendants, the dense and motley popu- 
lation which crowds into the town on the early 
dawn of the Wednesday’s market. The number 
of “traps,” or light spring-carts, which at noon, 
on market-day, line the back thoroughfares and 
approaches to the town, for miles in length, afford 
substantial evidence, by their neat and trim condi- 
tion, of the comfort and prosperity of their owners. 
The market-place, though large, overflows into all 
the surrounding approaches with a plethora of 
horses, oxen, pigs, sheep, and poultry, and pro- 
vender for cattle; while every trader erects his 
“standing” for the day of business which is to 
recompense him for the idleness of the week. 
Cheap Jack appears upon the scene with his heavy- 
laden cart, and roaring like a cataract through his 
battered tin trumpet, intones his litany of lies in a 
voice of thunder, and most effectually shears the 
yokels who shear the sheep. By two or three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the businessetransactions 
of the market are generally over, and then com- 
mences the ceremony of wetting the bargains 
made, without which they would not be thought 
tostand good. Every birth of commerce is bap- 
tised in “ gin-tickle,” and libations in strict pro- 
portion to the amount of traffic flow freely down 
the throats of the thirsty votaries. As the evening 
draws on the “ traps,” gigs, and dog-carts draw off ; 
the burly graziers and farmers, swaying from side 
to side and staggering like tottering nine-pins, are 
hoisted by the publican, ever careful of his cus- 
tomers, into their separate vehicles, and by eight or 
nine o’clock the market is clear, the streets de- 
serted, silence resumes her reign, and the dull town 
asleep in the starlight shows not a symptom of life 
or breath save a few glimmering lights, and not a 
sound is heard but the slow-pacing regular foot-fall 
of the guardian of the night. 

When I first beheld the multitudinous market I 
Was no longer surprised at the speculation of my 
employer, and only wondered that it had been so 
long delayed. He knew well what he was about. 
He had long before deposited his securities and 
got his paper from the Stamp-office; and having 
well placarded the town for three weeks, and puffed 
the adjacent villages till not a soul remained igno- 
rant of his intentions, he published the first number 
on the appointed day, and got rid of the whole 
impression before noon. A second e‘ition was 
exhansted by sunset, and altogether six hundred 
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print more, though there were demands for the 
paper up to Friday morning—judging it as well, 
he said, to have the thing inquired after. This 
speculation succeeded, and paid a good profit, as 
the projector had anticipated, from the very first. 
The expense of production, beyond the cost of 
stamped paper and my wages, was next to nothing. 
The elder lad collected advertisements and local 
news, the younger composed slowly but correct] 
within a month. The cutler made himself a pair 
of editorial scissors, and used them with so much 
good judgment that his second and third pages, 
small as they were, contained all the news of the 
week. He wrote his own leading articles, which 
he suited admirably to the taste of his customers, 
and he chronicled the state of the markets of the 
county with such fidelity and carefulness as to 
become an authority on that particular branch of 
news among surrounding editors. In short, he did 
the work, as he had intended to do it, well and 
thoroughly, and reaped his reward in the patronage 
and approbation of the public. 

I had quite enough to do, and often worked late 
at night during the first two months, notwith- 
standing I had assistance from the office of my 
employer's friend, the established printer of the 
town. But as the paper made its way, and the 
number of standing st ll rn increased, and 
as the lad under my care became more rapid and 
skilful in his work, my labours lessened in propor- 
tion, and I enjoyed the opportunities of leisure 
which now became frequent. In compensation 
for working all Tuesday night, and till late in the 
day on Wednesday, I had the whole of Thursday 
to myself, when I wandered on the Downs, and, as 
the spring advanced, fished for trout in the brooks 
—and in wet weather pursued my studies in my 
own room or by the fireside at home. Long before 
the termination of my six months’ engagement I 
saw clearly enough that it was not the intention of 
my employer to renew it. I had fulfilled the 
mission for which he had hired me, and had taught 
him and his boys all that they needed to know of 
a business which, for all useful purposes, may be 
as easily acquired in six months as seven years. 
was not therefore surprised when, at the end of 
April, he asked me what I intended to do at the 
termination of our contract. I told him at once 
that I should return to London, and informed him 
at the same that he would have to pay my expenses 
back, as my services were not to endure for twelve 
months. He said he was perfectly willing to do 
so, and engaging in my stead the town printer’s 
apprentice, now out of his time, who had given us 
his assistance all along on the nights previous to 
publication, he gave me my discharge, together 
with a moderate gratuity as a token of regard, 
and paid my fare to London in the latter end of 
May, 1834. 

4 returned to town five-and-twenty pounds 
richer than I had left it six months before, and 
with health and spirits renewed by my country 
sojourn, as well as somewhat wiser from the expe- 
rience I had acquired. Not relishing the idea of 





copies went off on the first day. He would not 


again hanging-on upon the magazine, which, as I 
sulcesnalt tae Parson Smart, whom I met in the 
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street, was still in the same hands as when [I left | instance, prevented my working before cight jp 
London, I applied for work and obtained it in a/the morning or after ‘eight at ‘nicht, or making 
house occasionally employed by Government in any use of the time allotted for meals—but the 


+ manufacture of blue- books, and sometimes by 





the India [Touse in the production of volumes of | 


an analogous nature. I arrived just in time to 
Witness a very profitable dodge, ‘by which John 
Bull, wh: 
experiments of the ingenious, was made to cone 
tribute a tolerably round sum to the hoards of the 
printer. It happened at this particular juncture 
that the India Board had ordered a good thick 
volume upon the affairs of Hindustan to be printed 
in demy quarto: the bountiful Providence that 
Watches over the interests of the master printer 
had so ordered it that Government should give 
directions for printing the same volume in foolscap 
folio, th 
which the publie are supposed to swallow for the 
correction of their internal disorders. The printer 
employ 'V a on that occasion by the Government im- 
mediately transferred his job to him of the India 
House, being of an economical disposition, 
printe 1d th from the same type, first working, 
several sheets were ready for press, the 
ition for the Indi: a. House, and then, swell- 

s to the folio size by the insertion 

Aces : hahaa the lines and headings, 
folio copy for the Government. by 


as tlie 
quarto C 
ing out hop 
of blank 
working the 
this ino 
composition and reading was saved on the Govern- 
ment edition, and the public had a thousand or so 
of quarto pages for which they paid a folio price, 
nearly three-fourths of which price was a clear 
gain to the colluding typographists, 

The work in which [ was directed to take a 
share was a volume of corporation matters, con- 
taining a large number of municipal charters, the | 


nious manosivre the whole expense of 


amount of work we were severally pe rmitted Pm 
execute was also limited to the capacity of the 


meanest workman in the comp anions ship. Sixty 


‘hours, or ten hours a-day, was decreed as the 


pockets lie invitingly open to the | 


tandard size of the blue-book boluses | 


working time of the week ; and in order, it w ould 
appear, to keep all the hands upon the sani dead 
level, no man could be paid for more than sixty 
hours’ work, whatever amount he might perform, 
The work being almost entirely Latin, the qnap. 
tity to be done in an hour had been calculated 
upon the presumed ignorance of all the 
engaved upon it, and ' was but little more than two. 
thirds of the usual number of lines. Although 
ivnorant of the extraordinary principle upon which 
we were doing business, I Wrought for the first 
week with all the energy of which I was capable, 
and at the end of it had ei: rlity-two hours to charge, 


\V¢ iT k me n 


‘and which, of course, I expected to he paid for, 


‘Lhe gene ral bill paid eightpene e an hour, owing 
to an unusual number of blank aud short pages, 
for which compositors charge the same as for those 


‘full of matter; and I looked, asa matter of course, 


for 2/, 14s. Sd. But shortly before the hour of 
payment, the clicker came round with some small 


-seraps of paper in his hand, containing the bills 


/'“ On the shelf,” 


vhole of which were written in lawyer's hand in | 


Luatin, if Latin one may eall such canine stuff as 
the m nks and clerks of the ferdal ages, In their 
learned i ienorance, perpe trated so plentifully. It 
Was Low that, for the first time in my life, [I be- 
came acqu nainted with the anomalous mode of con- 


for the week of the several compositors, and pre- 
sented me in my turn with mine, which ran thus: 
Sixty hours . . ' W' « « . £200 
On the shelf, 22 2 hours. 
thought I, as [ blushed up to the 
ears with the combined consciousness of mortifi- 
eation and ignorance. “ What blessed mystery is 
this?” ‘I here was nothing for it but to confess my 
inexperience to a comrade, and demand an expla- 
“nation. 
“Qh,” said the beery genius to whom I ap- 
plied, “it’s all right. Strike me sensible! rit 
show you the fake as clear as mud! You see, my 


fine fellow, you're a precious sight too hungry— 
| you've put the steam on too fast—yon want to 


come the fire-eater over us. You'll find it’s of no 


ducting business which prevails among the work- | use doing more than your hours in the long run, 


ing printe rs in the larger offices in London. I 


leastways except it’s for your own convenieice. 


have ientioned in a former section of these remi- | If you've got a score of hours on the shelf this 
niscences that my knowledge of Latin, such as it} week, you needn't do but forty next; you'll have 


is, never put a pound into my pocket: it might | the whole sixty all the same. 


You thought youre 


and would have done so on the present occasion | self in luck, I suppose, because you had nothing to 


had I been allowed to reap the advantage of it, 


but that would have been decidedly against the'| 'me three hours to correct.” 


regulations of the trade: and I was virtual! y re- 


duced to utter ignorance of the language by being | learn the language.” 


5 


| 


pl: iced upon the same level as those who h: ud never | 


learned it. This was accomplished in the follow- 
ing manier; and in describing the method pur- 
sued I do no more than describe the system which 
is in operation at the present hour in all large 
houses—which is recognised by the Printers’ 


Trades Union, and which the masters find them- 


selves compelled to countenance. Not only were | 
the ours of labour limited by agreement among 
the workmen themselves.to a certain number for 
every day, before or after which it was forbidden 

to touch a type—a plan which, in the present 





do in your proofs? That last proof of mine took 


“Tn luck!” said I. “ Ihave taken the trouble to 

“Have you?” retorted he. “Then I can tell 
you we are not going to pay you for it. You'll 
find it don’t do to be greedy ; you must take what 
comes, and mike (be idle) a bit now and then, if 
you are such a fast man.” 

I was astonished at this disgraceful explanation 
of the mystery, but soon found that, absurd and 
mischievous as is the principle inv olved, my com- 
panion had stated nothing but the truth. My 
superfluous earnings went to swell those of my 
coadjutors, and I had gained the privilege of being 
as lazy as I chose on the following week, three 
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days of which would enable me to get up to the| 


average. The second week, so soon as I had 
made up at my leisure the required number of 
hours, Which happened about noon on the Thurs- 
dav, 1 sat down quietly under my frame to the 
study of the German grammar, considering that a 
better use of my time than working for the benefit 
of my companions. 


In the course of the afternoon, | ficulty. 
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| was growled from every throat. If, for the sake of 
quietness, I gave my honest opinion, it was re- 
ceived with universal thanks and the most profound 
expression of obligation, equally disagreeable and 
tantalising. I resolved to hold my peace, and let 
things take their course; but my temper, which 
was never one of the meekest, drew me into a dif- 
My tormentor, feeling secure of his game 


| 





the overseer came round, and seeing me sitting; from the general sympathy of his companions, 


still, demanded the reason. 


I told him I had done | thought fit one afternoon to make some offensive 


my week’s work, that if I did more I should not| personal remarks, which so exasperated me, that I 


be paid for it, and had therefore declined taking 
more copy. Though he must have been perfectly 
aware of the system pursued, he would not ap- 
pear to recognise it, but flew into a passion, and 
swore he would not keep his frames idle, adding, 
that if 1 did not choose to proceed with my work, 
he should put another man in my place, and I 
might quit the house at once. Thus I was com- 
pelled to work the rest of the week, or at least to 
make a show of working, and again had ten addi- 
tional hours on the shelf on the Saturday night. 
This continued so long as the Latin copy lasted. 
At the end of six weeks I had shelved seventy 
hours, which, for all I know, are on the shelf to 
this dav, since I never got anything for them, pro- 
bably through my ignorance of the proper mode, 
if there be any, of turning them to account. The 
reader will see that the operation of this execrable 
system of management is to reduce the character 
and efficiency of the best workman to that of the 
worst, or at least to the average standard, and to 
clap an extinguisher on industry and emulation: 
it is, in fact, the compositors’ scheme of protection, 
and has the inherent vice of all schemes of protec- 
tion, inasmuch as it is fit for nothing but to secure 
to the idle and inefficient workman a greater share 


than he has a right to of the rewards of the more | 


industrious and effective, at the expense of the latter. 

When the charters were completed we grew 
more busy and wrought longer hours, and I was 
how amazed at the latent powers of some whom I 
had looked upon as drones while working on a 
foreizn tongue, who now did seventy-two hours 
weekly without attending longer than when but 
sixty were required of them. Some additional 





walked foolishly into his frame, haulel him out, 
and with a blow between thexeyes felled lim to 
the ground. For this I was “chapelled” on the 
spot—that is, I was tried by a general jury of the 
whole room for a breach of the peace, and fined 
five shillings by sentence of the “father” of the 
chapel for striking a comrade. There was much 
amusement at my expense; the “prelessor” was 
pronounced “ pugilistic,’ and that epithet was 
henceforth added to the sobriquet with which I 
was honoured, ‘The money was transformed into 
gin and beer, and drunk on the spot, and three 
hours were wasted in hiccuping jobations upon the 
enormity of my offence. Tronical references to me 
on difficult questions were now more numerous 
than ever; and each man, as he came up to my 
frame on his pretended consultation, armed himself 
with a huge letter-board as a shield against my 
fist, and peeped over it with mimic fear and terror 
as he made his request. All this occasioned me 
considerable loss of time, as well as infinite an- 
noyance. 

The Tines newspaper was taken in daily, and 
it was the office of each compositor in turn to read 
the debates and leaders aloud for the benefit of the 





rest. When it came to my turn, they could never 
understand my “ professional” mode of reading, and 
made me many humble requests for explanation. 
Seeing that nothing would please them, and finding 
inyself baited beyond endurance, I resolved to put 
un end to it one way or other. While cogitating 
some plan for the purpose, my eye fell one morn- 
ing upon an advertisement in the first page of the 
Times, which I hastily copied out in my bill-book, 
and which was to the following effect: “The ser- 


hands were now put on the work, and among them, vices of a gentleman are required who will take 
to my mortification, I recognised one of my quon- charge of the boys of the —— School, out of school- 
dam companions in the Rue du Pont de Lodi. hours, and render occasional assistance in the 


This fellow, who was a Cockney of the worst school, classes. 


whose conversation was made up of obscenity and | 


Address, stating qualifications and terms, 
to X. Y. Z.,” &e. &e. Thinking it at least worth 


‘lang, and with whom, from a natural antipathy to trying for, and hoping it might emancipate me 


the species, I had never associated in Paris, soon 
began to make himself offensive to me, and to 
tender my position anything but pleasant. At his 


instigation I was immediately dubbed “ Professor,” | to Dr. D 
in allusion to my attempts at tuition in France.; mea testimonial. 


from my present uneomfortable position, I for- 
warded a note to X. Y. Z., giving myself the best 
character ny conscience would allow, and referring 
, at F——d, who I knew would give 
By return of post, I received a 





Sham disputes and altercations were got up on/| direction to apply personally to the Llead Master, 


Various topics, and finally laid before me for deci- 
sion. My opinion was demanded with ironical 


the Rev. Mr. L——, in the town of ——, on whom 
rested the onus of selecting from the various ap- 


gravity on the simplest points of grammar and | plicants. I procured leave of absence from the 
punctuation, and if I refused to give it, a general | overseer, and next day set off by coach to ——, to 
Stoan of the most dolorous and wailing character try my fortune with the reverend pedagogue. 
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street, was still in the same hands as when [I left 
London, I applied for work and obtained it ina 
house occasionally employed by Government in 
the manufacture of blue-books, and sometimes by 
the India [Touse in the production of volumes of 
an analogous nature. I arrived just in time to 
Witness a very profitable dodge, by which John 
Bull, whose pockets lie invitingly open to the 
experiments of the ingenious, was made to con- 
tribute a tolerably round sum to the hoards of the 
printer. It happened at this particular juncture 
that the India Board had ordered a good thick 
volume upon the affairs of Hindustan to be printed 
in demy quarto: the bountiful Providence that 
watches over the iaterests of the master printer 
had so ordered it that Government should give 
directions for printing the same volume in foolscap 
folio, the standard size of the blue-book boluses 
which the publie are supposed to swallow for the 
correction of their internal disorders. ‘The printer 
employed on that occasion by the Government ime 
mediately transferred his job to him of the India 
House, who being of an economical disposition, 
printed both from the same type, first working, 
as the several sheets were ready for press, the 
quarto edition for the India House, and then, swell- 
ing out the pages to the folio size by the insertion 
of blank spaces between the lines and headings, 
working the folio copy for the Government. By 
this ingenious manouvre the whole expense of 
composition and reading was saved on the Govern- 
ment edition, and the public had a thousand or so 
of quarto pages for which they paid a folio price, 


nearly three-fourths of which price was a clear | 


gain to the colluding typographists. 

The work in which [ was directed to take a 
share was a volume of corporation matters, con- 
taining a large number of municipal charters, the 


whole of which were written in lawyer's hand in | 
Latin, if Latin one may eall such eanine stutf as | 


the monks and clerks of the feudal ages, in their 
learned ignorance, perpetrated so plentifully. It 
Was low that, for the first time in my life, I be- 
came acquainted with the anomalous mode of con- 
ducting business which prevails among the work- 
lug printers in the larger offices in London. I 
have meutioned in a former section of these remi- 
niscences that my knowledge of Latin, such as it 
is, never put a pound into my pocket: it might 
and would have done so on the present occasion 
had I becn allowed to reap the advantage of it, 
but that would have been decidedly against the 
regulations of the trade; and I was virtually re- 
duced to utter ignorance of the language by being 
placed upon the same level as those who had never 
learned it. ‘This was accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner; and in describing the method pur- 
sued I do no more than describe the system which 
is in operation at the present hour in all large 
houses—which is recognised by the Printers’ 
Trades Union, and which the masters find them- 
selves compelled to countenance. Not only were 


the hours of labour limited by agreement among 
the workmen themselves,to a certain number for 
every day, before or after which it was forbidden 
to touch a type—a plan which, in the present 
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|instance, prevented my working before cight jp 
the morning or after eight at night, or making 
any use of the time allotted for meals—but the 
}amount of work we were severally permitted to 
execute was also limited to the capacity of the 
meanest workman in the companionship. Sixty 
‘hours, or ten hours a-day, was decreed as the 
working time of the week; and in order, it would 
appear, to keep all the hands upon the same dead 
level, no man could be paid for more than sixty 
hours’ work, whatever amount he might perform, 
The work being almost entirely Latin, the qnan. 
tity to be done in an hour had been calculated 
upon the presumed ignorance of all the workmen 
engaved upon it, and was but little more than two. 
thirds of the usual number of lines. Althouch 
ignorant of the extraordinary principle upon which 
we were doing business, I wrought for the firs: 
week with all the energy of which I was capable, 
and at the end of it had eighty-two hours to charge, 
‘and which, of course, I expected to be paid for, 
The general bill paid eightpence an hour, owing 
to an unusual number of blank aud short pages, 
for which compositors charge the same as for those 
full of matter; and I looked, asa matter of course, 
for 2/. 14s. Sd. But shortly before the hour of 
payment, the clicker came round with some small 
seraps of paper in his hand, containing the bills 
for tlle week of the several compositors, and pre- 
sented me in my turn with mine, which ran thus: 
. £200 








. . . . . 


Sixty hours  * 

On the shelf, 22 hours. 
“On the shelf,” thought I, as [ blushed up to the 
ears with the combine! consciousness of mortifi- 
cation and ignorance. “ What blessed mystery is 
this?” here was nothing for it but to confess my 
inexperience to a comrade, and demand an expla- 
‘nation. 

“Qh,” said the beery genius to whom I ap- 
plied, “it’s all right. Strike me sensible! I'll 
show you the fake as clear as mud! You see, my 
fine fellow, you're a precious sight too hungry— 
you've put the steam on too fast—yon want to 

come the fire-eater over us. You'll find it’s of no 
‘use doing more than your hours in the long run, 
_leastways except it’s for your own convenience. 
\If you've got a score of hours on the shelf this 
'week, you needn't do but forty next; you'll have 
the whole sixty all the same. You thought youre 
self in luck, I suppose, because you had nothing to 
do in your proofs? That last proof of mine took 
'me three hours to correct.” 

“In luck!” said I. “ Ihave taken the trouble to 
learn the language.” 
| “Have you?” retorted he. “Then I can tell 
you we are not going to pay you for it. You'll 
find it don’t do to be greedy ; you must take what 
comes, and mike (be idle) a bit now and then, if 
you are such a fast man.” 

I was astonished at this disgraceful explanation 
of the mystery, but soon found that, absurd and 
‘mischievous as is the principle involved, my com- 
panion had stated nothing but the truth. My 
superfluous earnings went to swell those of my 
coadjutors, and I had gained the privilege of being 
as lazy as I chose on the following week, three 
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days of which would enable me to get up to the 
averaze. The second week, so soon as I had 
made up at my leisure the required number of 
hours, Which happened about noon on the Thurs- 
dav, I sat down quietly under my frame to the 
study of the German grammar, considering that a 
better use of my time than working for the benefit 
of mv companions. In the course of the afternoon, 
the overseer came round, and seeing me sitting 
still, demanded the reason. I told him I had done 
my week's work, that if I did more I should not 
be paid for it, and had therefore declined taking 
more copy. Though he must have been perfectly 
aware of the system pursued, he would not ap- 


pear to recognise ii, but flew into a passion, and | 


swore he would not keep his frames idle, adding, 
that if | did not choose to proceed with my work, 
he should put another man in my place, and I 
might quit the house at once. Thus I was com- 


pelled to work the rest of the week, or at least to | 


make a show of working, and again had ten addi- 
tional hours on the shelf on the Saturday night. 
This continned so long as the Latin copy lasted. 
At the end of six weeks I had shelved seventy 
hours, which, for all I know, are on the shelf to 
this day, since [ never got anything for them, pro- 
bably through my ignorance of the proper mode, 
if there be any, of turning them to account. The 
reader will see that the operation of this execrable 
system of management is to reduce the character 
and efficiency of the best workman to that of the 
worst, or at least to the average standard, and to 
clap an extinguisher on industry and emulation: 
it is, in fact, the compositors’ scheme of protection, 
and has the inherent vice of all schemes of protec- 
tion, inasmuch as it is fit for nothing but to secure 


to the idle and inefficient workman a greater share | 








than he has a right to of the rewards of the more_ 


industrious and effective, at the expense of the latter. 

When the charters were completed we grew 
more busy and wrought longer hours, and | was 
how amazed at the latent powers of some whom I 
had looked upon as drones while working on a 
foreirn tongue, who now did seventy-two hours 
weekly without attending longer than when but 
sixty were required of them. Some additional 
hands were now put on the work, and among them, 
to my mortification, I recognised one of my quon- 


dam companions in the Rue du Pont de Lodi. 


This fellow, who was a Cockney of the worst school, 
whose conversation was made up of obscenity and 
‘lang, and with whom, from a natural antipathy to 
the species, I had never associated in Paris, soon 

gan to make himself offensive to me, and to 
tender my position anything but pleasant. At his 
instigation I was immediately dubbed “ Professor,” | 
iNallusion to my attempts at tuition in France. | 

ham disputes and altercations were got up on. 
vations topics, and finally laid before me for deci- | 
fon. My opinion was demanded with ironical 


gravity on the simplest points of grammar and 
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was growled from every throat. If, for the sake of 
quietness, I gave my honest opinion, it was re- 
ceived with universal thanks and the most profound 
expression of obligation, equally disagreeable and 
tantalising. I resolved to hold my peace, and let 
things take their course; but my temper, which 
was never one of the meekest, drew me into a dif- 
ficulty. My tormentor, feeling secure of his game 
from the general sympathy of his companions, 
thought fit one afternoon to make some offensive 
personal remarks, which so exasperated me, that I 
walked foolishly into his frame, haulel him out, 
and with a blow between thexeyes felled him to 
the ground. For this I was “ chapelled” on the 
spot—that is, I was tried by a general jury of the 
whole rooin for a breach of the peace, and fined 
five shillings by sentence of the “father” of the 
chapel for striking a comrade. There was much 
amusement at my expense; the “prelessor” was 
pronounced “ pugilistic,” and that epithet was 
henceforth added to the sobriquet with which I 
vas honoured. The money was transformed into 
gin and beer, and drunk on the spot, and three 
hours were wasted in hicecuping jobations upon the 
enormity of my offence. Tronical references to me 
on difficult questions were now more numerous 
than ever; and each man, as he came up to my 
frame on his pretended consultation, armed himself 
with a huge letter-board as a shield against my 
fist, and peeped over it with mimic fear and terror 
as he made his request. All this occasioned me 
considerable loss of time, as well as infinite an- 
noyance. 

The Tiines newspaper was taken in daily, and 
it was the office of each compositor in turn to read 
the debates and leaders aloud for the benefit of the 
rest. When it came to my turn, they could never 
understand my * professional” mode of reading, and 
made me many humble requests for explanation. 
Seeing that nothing would please them, and finding 
inyself baited beyond endurance, I resolved to put 
un end to it one way or other. While cogitating 
some plan for the purpose, my eye fell one morn- 
ing upon an advertisement in the first page of the 
Times, which I hastily copied out in my bill-book, 
and which was to the following effect: “The ser- 


vices of a gentleman are required who will take 


charge of the boys of the —— School, out of school- 
hours, and render occasional assistance in the 
classes. Address, stating qualifications and terms, 
to X. Y. Z.,” &e. &e. Thinking it at least worth 


trying for, and hoping it might emancipate me 


from my present uncomfortable position, I for- 
warded a note to X. Y. Z., giving myself the best 
character my conscience would allow, and referring 
to Dr. D , at F———d, who I knew would give 
me a testimonial. Dy return of post, I received a 
direction to apply personally to the Head Master, 
the Rev. Mr. L——, in the town of ——, on whom 
rested the onus of selecting from the various ap- 
plicants. I procured leave of absence from the 





punctuation, and if I refused to give it, a general | overseer, and next day set off by coach to ——, to 
Stoan of the most dolorous and wailing character try my fortune with the reverend pedagogue. 
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CHURCH AND SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 


Tae population of Scotland, by last census, amounted 
to 2,570,784; but in the statements which we are 
about to submit, we shall assume, with Lord 
Melgund, that it amounts, in round numbers, to 
3,000,000. Such a population would involve 
600,000 children between the ages of five and 
fifteen; but the existing educational machinery 
overtakes, at the utmost, only 300,000, leaving a 
similar number to grow up in ignorance and 
degradation. This result is arrived at from the 
following data : 





Number Number 

of Schools. of Pupils. 
Parish Schools .. ... . 833 74,000 
Supplementary Do. oe «© © 200 16,800 
Assembly Schools . . . . . 125 15,000 
T'ctal Church of Scotland. . .1,158 105,800 
FreeChurch . . . . +. S816 65,000 

Total Established and Free 

Churches . . .. . 1,974 170,800 


To avoid under-statement, let the pupils in con- 

nexion with these two bodies be regarded 

as amounting, in round numbers,to. . . 200,000 
And for attendance at other schools,add . . 100,000 


300,000 


Three hundred thousand children, at the very ut- 
most, are all that, at the present moment, are in the 
act of being educated in Scotland, leaving 300,000, 
or, to make sure that there is no exaggeration, 
leaving 200,000 children that do not know one 
letter from another, and who are, and likely will 
continue to remain, beyond the humanising influ- 
ence of the schoolmaster. ‘Two hundred thousand 
children at this very moment growing up amongst 
us in all the darkness of heathenism—walking the 
streets in rags by day, and wallowing by night 
amongst filth, disease, and poverty and death. ‘Two 
hundred thousand children who have not been 
taught honesty, who are not allowed to beg, and 
who when they steal are scourged, imprisoned and 
banished, and who, in a fair proportion of cases, 
can see the gallows as the terminal point of their 
sad career. ‘T'wo hundred thousand children, many 
of them born in sin, most of them reared in ini- 
quity, and all of them revelling in ignorance and 
barbarism. The State that does not educate should 
not punish. Where children have no parents, or 
where they have parents who will not or cannot 
teach them the cardinal elements of knowledge and 
morality, the State should interfere and assume the 
parental functions. It is the duty of the State 
theoretically, and it is the best policy of the State 
practically. 

Why, then, is there not a national system of 
education in Scotland, to overtake the culture of 
the masses ? 

The simple reason is, that the Established 
Churchmen, the Free Churchmen, and the Secular 
Educationists cannot agree as to the precise model 
after which the national system is to be fashioned. 
Very unfortunately, too, the three belligerent par- 





simultaneous agitation of the subject by one op 
other of them invariably leaves it precisely where 
it was before. In fact, they form a complete rego. 
lution of forces. Let the three be represented by 
the three sides of an equilateral triangle, and let 
national education be the object in the centre; when. 
ever one begins to exercise its tractile power the 
others do the same, and there is an end of progress, 
The Established Church, if we may be permitted 
the use of an anomalous phrase, is passively active, 
It does not originate aggressive movements, but it 
holds on with iron grasp when any attempt is made 
to modify the educational institutions of the country 
in conformity with the spirit of the age. The Free 
Church is positively active ; but when it attempts 
to take into its own hands the education of the 
country, the Establishment resists in one direction 
and the Secular Educationist in another, and mat- 
ters come at once to a stand. The Seculars are also 
movement-men, but when they, in turn, stretch 
forth their hands, bond and free exert their sinews, 
and again the lock process takes place. 

It is high time that these gladiator contests 
were terminated. Whilst the combatants are in- 
dulging in these passes at arms, Thuggism waxes 
rampant, and souls and bodies are being lost. The 
country is becoming tired of mere questions of pre- 
cedency ; the subject is important, the danger immi- 
nent, and the necessity for earnestness immediate 
and absorbing. Let us, therefore, inquire into the 
differences that exist regarding this matter ; deal- 
ing calmly, but firmly and candidly, with the three 
rival parties. 

And first of all we shall address ourselves to 
the parish schoolmasters, as representing the Esta- 
blished Church. 

The glory of the Scotch parochial system con- 
sists in its affording a certain minimum amount of 
instruction for the population. Be the parish large 
or small, each has its school, where the rudiments 
not only of an English education, but of classical 
and mathematical learning, can be ably and econo 
mically communicated. This, with a similar pro 
vision for religious instruction on the part of the 
clergy, forms the moral parochial machinery of the 
country, and that it has been productive of much 
benefit is undeniable ; but that Church and school, 
both or either, have raised Scotland to its present 
industrial or commercial position is a mere hgul 
of speech that will be received as gospel only 2 
Church courts or at presbytery dinners. 
investigation would show that climate, trade, the 
union with England, the national system of bank- 
ing, and other causes have been at work in ralsiDg 
North Britain to its present position. We recog 
nise the minister and schoolmaster as elements 
most important elements, in laying the foundatioss 
of their country’s strength ; but let them not claim 
all the glory, for assuredly the world will not giv 
them credit for it. 





ties are about equal in political influence, and the 
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jand well. They are an intelligent, hard-working, 
under-paid class of individuals. Many amongst 
them are fitted to fill the most prominent educa- 
tional stations in the land, and their average cha- 
racter is highly respectable. We wish to see them 
remunerated in proportion to their labour, and to 
the importance of the office which they hold; but 
they must bear with us when we say that the con- 
cession must not be all on one side. If the country 
is to pay higher salaries, the schoolmaster must | 
somewhat conform to the wishes of a generation | 
which, in the very act of being willing to remune- 
rate more liberally, demonstrates that it has greater 
real respect for the teacher and his office than those 
conservative lights of a past day who fixed their 
incomes at their present miserable amount, and to 
whom, notwithstanding this pregnant fact, the 
schoolmasters cling as unto household gods. The 
pedagogic mind is constitutionally in favour of the | 
let-alone system. Sir Walter Scott says of Reuben | 
Butler, that “the man was mortal, and had been a 
schoolmaster.” The training, the routine of official 
duty, seclusion from society, and other similar in- 
fluences, nay, their very poverty, clinging to them | 
as with the tenacity of fatality, all tend to rivet! 
the opinions and practices of the instructor in| 
narrowness and prejudice. The clergy also have | 
done what in them lay to retard school-reform. | 
However they may attempt to deny it, the fact is | 
undoubted that their zeal in this matter is more | 
for the Church than the school, more for the clergy- | 
man than the preceptor. In one word, the cloth | 
look to the parish schools not so much as national 
seminaries of learning, but as outposts of their own 
establishment. “No bishop, no king,” was a maxim | 
of King James ; and “ Noschool, no Church,” seems | 
to be an equally favourite although not avowed | 
principle with our modern Presbyterian divines. | 
The Church is regarded in the light of an ancient | 
fortress ; the parish schools are reckoned one wall | 
of defence, and university tests as another, and the | 
Church looks with a jealous eye on any attempts | 
to alter, amend, or improve them ; and this entirely | 
from a mistaken conception that they form part 
and parcel of her constitution, and from the equally | 
mistaken apprehension that if college and school | 
were more thoroughly nationalised the Church 
would thereby be weakened. As we have begun 
with architectural illustration, we may as well fol- 
low out the analogy. The ancient baronial castle 
had its moat, drawbridge, portcullis and bastion ; 
its donjon keep and its gallows-tree; its hundred 
retainers, with their pikes, and swords, and guns, 
and all the other paraphernalia, animate and 
inanimate, of attack and defence. But whoever 
dreams of such adjuncts in a modern aristocratic | 
domicile? What are the defences of Balmoral ? 
Our common-sense Queen barely tolerates the pro- 
tection of the soldiers and policemen who are sent 
to guard her Highland home. The military are 
ted off to a village at some miles’ distance, and 
the handful of police, instead of mounting guard, 
sleep soundly in out-houses. And so it should be 
With the Church. If she is strong in her resolves 
regarding the religious instruction of the people, 
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tion in other hands. For the first, she has done 
nothing, literally, emphatically nothing; and for the 
second, if she continues to maintain her present 
attitude, she will do more damage by her retard- 
ment of imperative measures than her previous 
efforts in the cause may be able to atone for. The 
Church altogether mistakes her functions in regard 
to secular education. She cannot have greater 
responsibilities regarding the children of the State 
than the actual parents of these children have ; and 
yet no one expects that every father is to teach his 
child to write, or to read, or to cast accounts, in 
proprid person4. The parept ia bound to give his 
children moral and religious instruction, and so is 
the clergyman; but to do this it is not nece 

that either should interfere with the school-room. 
This, however, is anticipating an argument that 
belongs to an after-stage; and we must, in the 
mean time, return to the case of the parish school- 
masters, and deal with them as a class directly 
interested in this question. 

Well then, gentlemen, what have the lairds and 
ministers of Scotland done for you? In 1503, in 
the palmy days of good old constitutional George 
the Third, when Liberalism was at a discount, 
these same lairds and ministers concocted and 
passed an “ Act for making better Provision for 
the Parochial Schoolmasters, and for making Regu- 
lations for the better Government of the Parish 
Schools in Scotland ;” 43 Geo. IIL. cap.54. The 
preamble runs thus: “ Whereas the parish school- 
masters in Scotland are a most useful body of men, 
and their labours have been of essential importance 
to the public welfare,’ but hitherto their salaries, 
as fixed in the reign of William IIL, have been 
from one hundred to two hundred merks Scots (the 
latter, 11. 2s. 23d. sterling), “ which, by difference,” 
here we resume our quotation, “in the value of 
money and change in the circumstances of the 
country, has become a provision altogether inade- 
quate for a body of men whose labours are of so 
great public utility: may it therefore please your 
Majesty that in future they shall not receive less 
than three hundred merks or more than four hun- 
dred merks per annum,” which, being translated, 
means respectively 25/. 13s. 3gd. and 341. 4s. 44d. 


sterling. But, in addition, the lairds were to pro- 


vide dwelling-houses for the “useful body of men 
whose labours were of so great public utility,” and on 
this head Section VIII. is worthy of being quoted. 
“ And be it further enacted, that in every parish 
where a dwelling-house for the residence of the 
schoolmaster has not already been provided, toge- 
ther with a portion of ground for a garden, the 
heritors of every such parish shall provide a com- 
modious house for the residence of the school- 
master, such house not consisting of more than two 
apartments including the kitchen, together with a 
— of ground for a garden to such dwelling- 
ouse from fields used for the ordinary purposes of 
agriculture or pasturage, which garden shall con- 
tain at least one fourth part of a Scots acre .... 
providing always, that where the heritors shall 
determine that such garden cannot be allotted to 
the schoolmaster without great loss and incon- 
venience, it shall be optional to them, with the 
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authority of the quarter sessions of the county or 
stewartry, to assign to the schoolmaster, in lieu of 
such garden, an addition to his salary at the rate 
of eight bolls of oatmeal per acre.” Reckoning 
oatmeal at eighteen shillings per boll, its present 

rice, and supposing the garden allowed, but not 
obtainable, to be of the extent of a quarter of an 
acre, the money equivalent would be somewhere 
under two pounds. 

We do not say that the heritors of Scotland 
have literally acted on the letter of this statute— 
on the contrary, they have, in numerous instances, 
exceeded the statutory provision for the school- 
master; but still here is an Act passed in 1803 by 
the good old constitutional Tories, who, at county 
dinners or Protection banquets, are ready to shed 
tears when the labours of the parish schoolmaster 
are mentioned—an Act passed in 1803, when 
President Hope was lord-advocate and Blair was 
solicitor-general, when Addington was premier 
and Lord Eldon chancellor, and when Pitt, Wynd- 
ham and Canning were in all their glory—an Act 
passed by men who, while recognising the parish 
schoolimasters as “a most useful body of men, whose 
labours were of essential importance to the public 


welfare, and whose provision was altogether in- | t 
enacted that their salaries should not | Section VI. enacts that this process shall be re- 


adequate,” 
exceed 54/. 4s. 44d., and that, compulsorily, their 
residences should not consist of “ more than two 
apartments including the kitchen!’ Well might 
the “most useful body of men” exclaim, “ Save us 
from our friends!” 

Dut having admitted that the heritors have not 
confined themselves to the letter of their own law, 
it may be concluded that the voluntary liberality 
of the landlords of Scotland has atoned for their 
niggardliness in formal legislation. Whether it 
have done so or not may be gathered from the 
statements of the schoolmasters themselves. Ina 
dccument presented to Mr. Rutherfurd, the late 
lord-advocate, they gave in their average incomes 
as under :— 


£ « d, 
Salaries ... sen one 28 6 4 
Fees oe an as 1915 9 
Houses and gardens _... 5 0 0 


Average annualincome ... £53 2 1 


How, then, do the schoolmasters contrive to 
subsist on such a miserable pittance? ‘They eke 
out their scanty incomes by the performance of 
other than professional duties. Mr. Rutherfurd 
had a controversy with them regarding his Mar- 
riage and Registration Dills, and on his motion a 
return was ordered by the House of Commons as 
to the extraneous offices held by parish school- 
masters. This document showed that, of 583 per- 
sons holding the office of schoolmaster, 


710 were Session Clerks, 

426 » Poor-law Inspectors, 
193 ua Collectors of Rates, 
134 i Clerks to Heritors, 


261 held other appointments. 
At the time some outcry was made about these 
pluralities, and jokes passed current about their 
being— 


Parish-clerk and sexton too, 
Like ancient Caleb Quotem. 








But we have no sympathy with such sarcasm; 
Public functionaries having wives and children, 
and “most important duties to perform,” and all 
for a legal remuneration of 531. 2s. 1d., are quite 
entitled to become pluralists. “'Their poverty, not 
their will, consented ;” and until men are paid 
adequately for their labours, no one has a right to 
talk about pluralism. 

But the worst remains to be told. The parish 
schoolmasters cannot depend either on their mini. 
mum salary of 25/. 13s. 33d., or on their marimum 
of 34/. 4s.44d. Section III. of the Act runs thus: 
“And be it enacted, that the salaries so fixed and 
determined in manner above directed shall eon. 
tinue to be the salaries payable to the schoolmaster 
of every parish for and during the period of twenty- 
five years from and after the passing of this Act ; and 
within three years after the expiration of twenty. 
five years from the passing of this Act, the sheriff 
or stewart of every county or stewartry shall fix 
and determine, according to the average amount 
of the fairs of the county or stewariry for the 
twenty-five years preceding, what is the value or 
average price of a chalder of oatmeal . . . . which 
average so ascertained shall be the rate according 
to which the schoo!master’s salary shall be fixed.” 


peated every twenty-five years in perpetuity, with 
this provision, however, that “such salary shall 
never be less than the value of one chalder anda 
half nor more than two chalders.” We are not 
certain at what time the scrutiny took place for the 
five years ending 1828, or if, indeed, it took place 
at all; but a second investigation falls due in 
1853, and from the depreciation in grain prices 
consequent on the repeal of the Corn-laws, there 
can be no question that the salaries of the parish 
schoolmasters will sink below their prescut level, 
humble as it is. The guarantee of a minimum of 
one chalder of oatmeal will afford but sorry pro- 
tection ; for reckoning, as we have already cone, the 
present price of that commodity at eighteen shil- 
lings per boll, and giving sixteen bolls to the chalder, 
the result would, according to the existing state of 
the markets, admit of a minimum salary of 141. 8s. 
This is an impending state of matters which our 
friends the schoolmasters would do well to look 
boldly in the face; and they need not imagine that 
because neither Lord Melgund nor Dr. Candlish 
have carried their bills, therefore the influence of 
the two parties headed by the noble lord and the 
reverend divine is to be regarded as trifling and 
treated accordingly. Every one conversant with 
parliamentary tactics knows that a party or parties 
unable to carry a measure are yet perfectly able to 
obstruct the measures of their opponents. And the 
parish schoolmasters may lay their account with 
this, that no Ministry, be it Protectionist or Peelite, 
will be able to raise their salaries, or even keep 
them at their present figure, without making con- 
cessions of some kind on the constitution of 
present parish schools. Let us, then, in a friendly 
spirit proceed to discuss some of those plain ques 
tions which must inevitably be mooted at no 
riod. 
P Why should the parish schools be tied neck and 
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heel to the Established Church? At the period|to it. The improvements of latter years are due 
when the present tie between Church and school | to the spirit of the times and the efforts of the 
was formed, the Presbyterian establishment was | schoolmasters themselves; but assuredly, exeept 
nearly the universal Church of the people, Papist| to a very small extent, little credit is due to the 
and Prelatist being in small minorities. But now | ecclesiastical element. When a school is vacant, 
the aspect of affairs is entirely changed ; the Esta-| the parish minister has the virtual patronage, and 
blishment cannot be said to comprise more than | by his advice the heritors present, then the pres- 
one-third of the church-going population ; and the | bytery examine, the presentee, and thereafter an- 
nestion naturally occurs, why Free Churchmen | nually inspect his school. But we put it to those 
and United Presbyterians, who hold by Calvinism | who know the system, if the preliminary exami- 
as strongly as their established brethren, should be| nation and all the subsequent annual visitations 
excluded from the office of parish schoolmaster, | of schools are not, with very few exceptions, dry, 
humble in emolnments as that office may be? This is formal and useless ceremonfals” The Chureh has 
the political and social bearing of the controversy.! two excellent normal schools, but she has not 
«T pay taxes,” says the Nonconformist. “Iam as} made attendance on them obligatory ; and when the 
loyal, as weil educated a Presbyterian, if not more | parish schoolmasters, in common with their bre- 
s0, than my established brother; why, therefore, | thren of the Educational Institute, sought to make 
should I be doomed to teach a hedge-school on the ; their diploma the passport to all public appoint- 
voluntary principle, looking to my own pockets or | ments, did not a northern Synod rise in arms, and 
those of my neighbours for the means of building | the whole Church look on With jealousy? Lawe 
and maintaining school and school-house ?’”’ Ex-| yers have the training of lawyers, artists of artists, 
cept the mere circumstance that the arrangement | pliysicians of physicians ; but, till of late, teachers 
has received parliamentary sanction, we can see | were taught—nobody knew how. ‘hen, discerning 
no gronnd on which it ean otherwise be justified | their true position, teachers, like other professional 
and we need hardly add, that in these days the | men, sought to purify their order by granting cer- 
simple fact of Act of Parliament support does not tificates of comparative merit. But has the Church 
carry much weight, unless it is evident that the done anything to encourage this movement? It 
dictates of justice and common-sense have been | has not; and with its present views never will. 
duly consulted by those who concocted the statute. | It is, therefore, for the teacher to assert the inde- 
Probably we shall be told that the present con- | pendence of his office. Minister and schoolmaster 
nexion between Church and school secures the | should co-operate with each other; but the one 
teaching of religion in the latter; but we are | should not be dependant on the other. Each office 
strongly of opinion that the religious teaching of; has its appropriate functions, and in moving in 
the parish school, and of all elementary schools, | their respective spheres they should and ought to 
has been very much over-rated. The mild pre-/| be help-meets to each other ; but Church should not 
cepts of Jesus may be taught by a parent whose | attempt to lord it over school. 
children sit before him at the happy fireside, or| One result of the present system of education in 
they may be inculeated by the watchful mother | Scotland is, that every sectarian sclivol that plants 
who sits by the couch of her sick boy; or, lastly, | its standard within hail of the parish school is 
they may be enforced by the venerable pastor at | regarded as a rival institution; but this mainly 
kis annual visitation; but we must be excused if arises from the circumstance that alterations in 
we hesitate to admit that the decalogue, or the proof | the body-politie have caused the parish school to 
eatechism taught under the fear of the uplifted | cease being national and to have become denomi- 
cane or tawse, ever has or ever will do much in the | national itself. We acquit the teachers of any in- 
way of teaching religion. It is the merest dry- | tention of wishing to proselytise ; but in the divided 
bones and husks of theology that can be taught at | state of opinion that now prevails in the country, 
school. Besides, it is the duty of the clergy to| people will assert that establishineuts whose heads 
tach religious knowledge, and not the school-| rust be members of a given Church, aud who must 
master. Dersonally, all men are bound to doj| teach under the superintendence of that Church, 
good as they find opportunity ; parents are under | have a natural tendency to become sectarian. Just 
the hizhest obligations to train their offspring re- | now, schools are to be found in clusters where they 
ligionsly ; the clergy, in point of responsibility, | are not required, and are thinly strewn where they 
follow next, and after them may come the school- | should be plentiful; and this result will be found 
wasters ; but, professionally, if we are to attach any | to obtain until the State puts out its strong arm and 
meaning to the words of the Saviour, as addressed | rigidly acts on the principle that all seminaries 
to his Apostles, the moral and religious culture of | receiving public money, whether in the shape of 
the young is the duty of the pastor and not of the | taxation from heritors or grants from the Privy 
teacher. And let not this be esteemed any hard- | Council, must observe such laws of geographical 
thip; the clergy, in point of numbers, are about | distribution as shall secure the general instruction 
equal to the schoolmasters, and by undertaking | of the whole population. 
interesting and important duty, the clergy| We are aware that the parish schoolmasters are 
Would be the means of removing the great bone of | frightened at the idea of local boards, and that they 
‘ohtention that now retards the cause of education | are apprehensive that, like a petty inquisition, they 
hinders its development in a national form. would interfere materially with personal comfort 
to educational efficiency in connexion with | and the freedom of profeasional action ; but before 


As 
the Established Church, it were ludicrous to refer} being alarmed at these anticipations, we would 
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have the schoolmasters to consider the nature of | active body separated from the Establishment jp 
the statutory restrictions that are presently laid | 1843, some eighty parish schoolmasters resigned 
upon them. By Sections XVI. and XXI. of the | their schools and cast in their lot with the new 
Act already referred to, they are subject to the juris- | ecclesiastical organisation. With a natural sym. 
diction of the nreshytery of the bounds, without pathy for these parties, new schools and dwelling. 
power of appeal to any court,civil or ecclesiastical ; | houses were procured for them; and then follow 
and as it is possible that none of the clergymen or perhaps simultaneously sprang up with this, the 
composing that court may ever have been a school- | conception of planting schools in parishes where 
master, they may be entirely at the mercy of an | the teacher remained attached to the old parochial 
unprofessional tribunal. Then, by Section XVIIL, | economy. A new Church, led on by energetic 
the heritors and minister may fix school-fees ; by | leaders, backed by popular applause, and havin 
Section XX. presbytery may regulate hours of national aims and objects, was very likely to chalk 
teaching and length of vacation ; and, worst of all, ‘out as one of its enterprises a comprehensive 
by the former of these sections the schoolmaster | scheme of education ; and the 816 schools which it 
shall be obliged to teach such poor children of the | presently has in operation is a proof of the success 
parish as shall be recommended by the heritors | which has attended its mission in this department. 
and minister at any parochial meeting—a power | But an unendowed Church, having large designs 
which might be exercised to a very arbitrary ex- | to accomplish and nothing to look to for carrying 
tent. It may be that these clauses have not been | them into execution but its own internal resources, 
acted on, and that, practically, they have fallen into | must needs be cautious in its operations. First of 
desuetude ; but still, in estimating the force of the | all, the Free Church built places of worship for 
objections that have been urged against a national | their congregations, then manses for their clergy, 
system, it is but fair to remind our friends that by | then cottages for their students, then schools and 
law they do not possess such an amount of liberty | dwelling-houses for their teachers, and then 
as should make them afraid of impending changes. | premises for their missionaries. And when all 
But whilst making this statement, we desire to | this was done, only one-half of the warfare was ac- 
have every sympathy with a class of men who, complished. There must be monthly gatherings 
very properly desire to maintain the independence | for the support of the clergy, monthly gatherings 
and dignity of their calling. We would therefore | for the teachers, monthly gatherings for the mis- 
have the teacher to be placed beyond the control | sionaries, annual collections for colleges—to say 
of petty surveillance. Let the local boards decide | nothing of Jewish schemes, John Knox’s house, 
as to school-honse and dwelling-house for the! normal schools, and dozens of other objects to 
teacher, conform, of course, to some recognised and | which the willing Free Churchmen have gladly 
uniform mode of procedure; let them decide on | contributed, till, after eight years of voluntary ec- 
all matters regarding assessment, and let them | clesiastical taxation, to an extent unparalleled in 
elect the teacher; but let them go no further. | the annals of the Christian Church, her adherents 
Qualified inspectors should report from time to | are now disposed to turn round and say, “ Hold! 
time as to the character of the teaching; and all| enough!” ‘The vessel tosses heavily, something 
complaints against the teacher should be referred, | must be cast over-board to lighten and relieve the 
in the first instance, to the inspector, whose duty | labouring bark, which, now fairly launched on the 
it would be to report thereon to some judicial | open sea, must be kept in good working order if she 
authority. Lord Melgund’s bill proposed that the | is to make head-way at all. Of her many projects 
power of censure, suspension, or deposition, should | the education-scheme is destined to go first by the 
be intrusted to the sheriff of the county; but on | board. In working a pump, every one knows that 
the principle that all professional bodies should be | a symptom of disorder is a certain ominous cachet 
self-governing, we would propose that this power | sound that emanates from the interior. We are 
should be vested in a board of teachers chosen by | not cunning enough in hydraulics to aver whether 
their brethren at large, subject to the approval of | this lugubrious melody arise from decadence of 
the Crown. The decision of such a board we | water, or from an abnormal state of the piston ; but 
would have to be final, just as the ecclesiastical | this we know from experience, that after its musi¢ 
sentences of the General Assembly are absolute in | is heard the functions of the machine will sooner of 
the case of erring ministers. later be at an end. This is the state of the educa 
Nay, such is our desire for the amicable adjust- | tion-fund of the Free Church, the broken-winded 
ment of this momentous question that, if it would | valé is there, the asthmatic inspirations cannot! 
secure their co-operation, we would have the exist- | mistaken. With all the aid from Government 1 
ing staff of schoolmasters to remain in connexion |the erection of schools, dwelling-houses, and 1 
with the Church, precisely as they are so connected | supplementary salaries, and it has not been sm 
at the present moment, allowing the new arrange- | the Free Church teachers are miserably off, bemg 
ment to come into operation only as vacancies sunk in deeper penury than the parish sch 
occurred by death or removal. With the announce- | masters. 
ment of this concession we take leave of the! Dr. Candlish has from the first been the primé 
parish schoolmasters, trasting that we have given | mover, as he still continues to be the chief upholder, 
them some ground for supposing that Radical | of the Free Church schools. The enterprise ¥ 
Tarr is not so very much their enemy as they | worthy of his great powers of endurance, but | 
may hitherto have been in the habit of imagining. | will not carry the day, and should esteem discretio® 
We now come to the Free Church. When that | the better part of valour. Let him look 
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CHURCH AND SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 643 i 
and examine his position. Dr. Chalmers left the | have excellent theories on the subject of national ; 
field evidently impressed with the idea that the education, but what have they actually done in I 
Church should not burden herself with a matter the way of putting those theories into practice? if 


We see the parish school in every parish, and the 
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which the State is equally bound, and better able, 
to perform. Dr. Chalmers’ opinions are held by 
not a few influential laymen and clergymen, and 
although they have not yet mustered strong in 
Church courts they are vigorous out of doors, and 
will one day knock at Tanfield in tones that cannot 
be mistaken. On the other hand, and directly op- 

sed to this section, are the out-and-out ecclesias- 
tical educationists who reject Government grants ; 
the men who would rather want education if not 
of the l’ree Church dye; the men who would have 
dancing, algebra, Hindustani, gymnastics, and navi- 
gation taught in direct connexion with the cate- 
chisms, larger and shorter, and the Protest and 
Deed of Separation of 1843. Dr. Candlish never 
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Golden Dreams and Waking Realities. By Wituiam 

SHaw. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1851. 

It would be well if ingenuous youths of desultory 

and roving habits, and who imagine themselves 

capable of everything in general, because utterly 

deficient in any particular requisite for earning a 

livelihood, were to peruse and ponder over the 

moral contained in the highly-interesting narrative 
fore us. 

The author, a lad of about twenty, and an emi- 
grant to South Australia, leaves a colony where 
stealy and persevering industry might have ulti- 
mately secured him acompetence, to realise within 
afew months, in California, unheard-of wealth, to 

had for the mere stooping to pick it up. He 


Free Church in almost every parish, and we see 
the United Presbyterian school in a few parishes ; 
but, except Mr. Combe’s solitary seminary, where 
do we find the secular school? If the seculars 
have had faith in their principles, why have they 
not put their hands into their pockets, as their 
rivals have done, and given visible evidence of the 
sincerity of their views? The mere allocation of 
schools erected by others does not afford such a 
proof of earnestness as the creation of schools by 
ourselves. Then, again, we do not think that the 
seculars make sufficient allowance for the pre- 
_ possessions, or, as they would call them, the pre- 
judices, of the adherents of the Established and 
With “bond and 


ATURE. 


reaches in safety the “ golden gate,” as the entrance 
to the harbour of San Francisco is called. How 
auspicious were the sights that greeted him may 
be inferred from the following :— 


Skirting the beach was a vast collection of tents, called 
the “Happy Valley”—since more truly designated the 
“Sieckly Valley ;” where filth of every description, and 
stagnant pools, beset one at every stride. In the tents con- 
gregated the refuse of all nations, crowded together; eight 
people occupying what was only space fortwo. Blankets, 
fire-arms, and cooking utensils were the only worldly pro- 
perty they possessed. Scenes of depravity, sickness and 
wretchedness shocked the moral sense, as much as filth 
and effluvia did the nerves; and such was the state of per- 
sonal insecurity, that few “ citizens " slept without fire-arms 


at hand. 








The constant wearing of arms by such a disorderly set, 





will march through Coventry with these liberal-| Free Church school systems. ; 
minded gentlemen, and he should unhesitatingly | free,” the Bible and Catechism have from tine im- : 4 

abandon them to their fate. The Free Church! memorial been associated with popular education ; if 
plant, if handed over to the nation, would be a! —not only associated, but positively incorporated ae 

noble contribution to the cause of popular educa+| and interwoven with school tuition. It is not, We 

tion. But the Free Church must wait till Govern-! therefore, surprising if they should look with a | ‘h 

ment seeks its aid. This isa do-nothing age, and jealous eye on any proposal to dissever them. The i} ; 
we are at present blessed with a do-nothing Free Church says, We will teach Bible and Cate- Mi 
Government, who will fold their arms and go to chism, but will compel none to learn them a-zainst Hy. . 
bed if not stirred and kept awake. The Free their inclination; the seculars say, We do uot Nia | 
Chureh should say boldly that it is not called on undertake to introduce Bible and Catechism, but i i 
to perform a duty plainly incumbent on the State. if local board and teacher agree we will not Ane 
“In more remiss times (for national education is exclude them. With all deference, this is trifling. Bhi ih 
making strides every year), we undertook this There is but a step between the two parties, and it wd 
duty—the fruits of our labour are to be found were childish in both if they longer keep nibbling : . | 
scattered over the whole country. Let the country at such trifles; we say trifles in so far as the dif Whe 
give us a guarantee that those schools will be faith- ference between the opposing parties is come } 
: fully and efficiently devoted to the purposes for pared with the magnitude of the cause that is if 4 
which we intended them (viz., the education of the retarded. + af 
people), and we resign all claim over them.”' We have stated that there are three parties ins sf ) 
Let the Free Church come forward and do this, terested in this question. Not one of them is able, hid | 
and she may claim and will receive an influential single-handed, to defeat the other two. Cannot | ; 
position in the settlement of the question. two of them so see eye to eye that they may be ‘te 
We now come, last of all, to the secular educa- able to carry the day? We have given our con- | 
tionists. ‘There are two weak points in their case, tribution towards the solution of the problem, and Leas 
which, dealing with them as we have done with shall watch the progress of events and report at a if ; 
their antagonists, we shall freely point out. They future period. att | 
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amongst whom quarrels were frequent, caused many dis- 
putes to terminate disastrously; but the unsettled state of | 
the country, and the many desperate characters prowling | 
abont, made it necessary to be armed for self-protection: 
the weaker party was only sheltered from oppression by a 
loaded revolver, as there was no assistance to be expected 
from others. Steel and lead were the only arguments avail- 
able for redress, and bystanders looked on unconcernedly 
at acts of violence; the cause of the dispute or the justice 
of the punishment inflieted being seldom inquired into. 


t would be difficult to deseribe my sensations after the | 


tiles day's ramble in Tranciseco. I had witnessed so many 
startling sigits that, had I not been well assured of their 
reality, I might have imagined them phantasies ef the 
brain. Buildings were springing up “as at the stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand;' valuable merchandise was strewed 
about in every direction; men of every costume and colour 
—Down-Easters with sharp-set faces, sallow Southerners, 
gaunt Western Squatters, vivacious Frenchmen, 
Germans, aeeey English colonists, Californians and Chi- 
lians, Mexican 
pursuing their various avocations; and business to an in- 

cale ulable amount seemed to be transacted. Looking at the 
rude sign-boards in iscribed in various languages, glancing 


‘ships, they reach the appointed spot 
“prospecting” the various diggings, select what 


LITERATURE. 


they consider a profitable locality. We extract , 
description of the cost and items of a dete’, 


outfit: 


| 
| 
} 


sedate | 


, . ° } 
, Kanakas and Celestials, hurried to and fro, 


at the chaos of articles exposed for sale, and listening to the | 


various dialects ecm the city seemed a complete Babel. 
Gold was evidently the mainspring of all this activity. 
Pabies piled with go!d were seen under tents, whence issued 


melodious strains of tnusie; and the most exaggerated 
statelients were current respecting the auriferous regions. 


Dut ami il scenes of profasion and extravagance, no sign of 
omer or con oe t wes perceptible, nor did any one appear 
happy : wan, anxious countenances, and restless, eager eves, 


met you on every side. 
The aspeet of * ean neglect and discomfort, filth, rags, 
and sjualor, combined with uneasiness, avidity, and reck- 


lessness of manner—an all-absorbing selfishness,asif each) , ~; in 
' victims to the“ sacred” lust for gold can realise more 


man were striving against his fellow-man—were charac- 
teristics of the gold-fever, at once repulsive and pitiable; | 


and, mobwiciatan: ling the gold I saw on every side, a feeling | ‘their arduous toil. With bre ad at { 


of de ‘spondency crept insensibly over me. 


| hope of great gain, gold-digging might be pr 


Arocker. . .. . . - ~ 8 dollars. 
Spade, shovel, pick-axe, and 
twotinpans . .....- I8 4; 
l2lbs. of biscuit, l2lbs of salt 
pork and beef, 4lbs. of Frijoli, 
and Glbs.of flour . . . 2. 9) 4, 
A frying-pan, sauce-pan, and 
twotinmugs. ..... Il? ,, 


Thus our first stock in business 
cost us . . . . . . . . 119 dol! irs OT. Sterl]i 


Our author’s waking realities are commencing: 


The arduous labour very sensibly afected our limbs for 
the first few days; but when we became more acenstomed 
to our tools it wore off. Unremitting labour from sunrise 
till sunset was necessary ; our very exi-tence depending on 
the day’s prdduce. Indeed, but for the xcitement and th, 
mouneed the 
severest and most monotonous of all In . onr. We changed 
our digging occasionally, but we generally obtained suffi. 
cient gold-dust to procure us the necessaries of life, 
Twenty-five dollars worth was the most we ever secured in 
a day, and that only on one oceasien; from fifteen t 
eighteen dollars seemed to be the usmal average of daily 
findings, not only with us, but most others; and our station 
seemed to be considered, by old hands, as prolific as any 
other. 


It is but in rare instances that these wretched 


than the bare means of enabling th: om to continue 


Hfeinenrs imminent risk of being burnt to death | 


during the night, owing to the negligence of 

drunken comrade, and proceeds the next day toa 
further serniiny of the men and manners of that 
terrestrial Pandemoninm—San_ Francisco. We 
shonld think his account exaggerated, 
unhappily rec sl too ample confirmation. Ram- 
pant as is every unholy passion in this unhappy 
land, that of wei 4 ling appears to predominate : 


Adjoining one of the principal gaming-houses, a “ Down- 
Faster’ owned a hardware-stall, vending pistols, bowie- 


did it not. 


‘less, sick and utterly unable to work, 


knives, and other weapons; which doubtless furnished the | 


desperate gaumester with the means of ending his miserable 
career. On one oceasion I saw a man who had lost heavily 
fall dead on the floor; he was said to be a married man 
from the States. Almost all losers drown their regrets in 
drink ; and to keep up the excitement of these infatuated 
men, the bankers generally treat the players with wines and 
spirits as long as they continue to stake. 

In some rooms, loaded revolvers garnish the table on 
each side of the bauker; he generally, however, secretes a 
small one in his breast. On the slightest disturbance, the 
rigid countenance of the banker becomes agitated, and, 
without inquiring into the cause of tumult, the ring of a 
pistol-ball commonly suppresses confusion. At night, it is 
by no means safe for a winner to return home; for outrages 
have been committed in the very heart of the town. I have 
seen & Willner at some tables peremptorily called back ; the 
banker insisting on his continuing the play. 

Our author starts for the “ diggins,”. in company 
with other adventurers. Their sufferings from 
thirst during their dreary journey across bleak, 

sandy plains were terrific. Some of their party 
are left to perish in the desert, the prey of wolves 
or Indians. At length after innumerable hard- 





rom four to six 
shillings sterling a loaf, and other mere necessaries 
at similar exorbitant prices, it is not to be wondered 
at that the most thrifty could save but little. On 
one occasion, a cargo of potatoes from the Sandwich 
Islands was sold. “'These potatoes had a very rap! id 
sale at four shillings a-piece, and were eaten raw 
like apples.” 

The author's sufferings are angmented by the 
severe illness of himselfand comrades. Their rude 
hut is carried away by the heavy rains, and house 
our author 
affords a melancholy illustration of bafled cove- 
tousness and misdirected energy. Apropos of 
sickness, the account we meet with throurhout the 
work of the sufferings of the sick (a most numerous 
class) are perfectly appalling. Crowded together 
in a building of most inadequate size, they are 
left to die untended and uneared for. ‘To be sure 
a so-called doctor is presumed to visit them daily; 
but as his notions ofthe healing art are limited to 
copious bleeding and bark tea, the value of his 
services 13 easily appreciated ; he, however, esti- 
mates them at five dollars a visit. 

Our author sufficiently recovers his strength and 
his senses to resolve upon abandoning his dreams 
of countless treasure; and, retracing his steps, he 
has 200 miles of wile Jerness to traverse all alone 
and but scantily furnished with food. The wet 
season has set in, the rivers are swollen with rail, 
and the rude roads all but impassable. ‘The best 
and wolf, and, what is worse by far, the Indians, 
are abroad. Still, so great is his moral reaction, 
that he displays more eagerness to fly the aurife 


; and, after 
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rous regions than he ever manifested to cecupy 
them. 

We have not space for his adventures during 
pilgrimage. A narrow escape from 
luces us toa tribe of Mission-In- 
and of the benevolent missionary 


his weary 
drowning Intro 
Ofthem, 


lians 
labours of the Spanish Jesuits, we have a highly 


sraphic > and interesting account. 
Our : stich ir reaches Stoekton half-starved anda 
beggar, and now finds that it is not enough to have 
wor! 
bungler at any p irticular calling, things had gone 
tole rably well with him: but by flies carpenter, 
is invariably dischar:zed 


, will for 


ailmaker, CK ok, We., he 


for utter Incompetency. 


Mr. Shaw Is not fortunate in his first nights at 
Procodliags = ; 
; various halting Naces. ‘The following painful 
sce] ne was his weleome back to Stockton: 
Thinking it impossible to find out my old shipmates, 


7 ane my way to th 
warming my pot of coffee at a deserted fire, 
sleeping place. T 

was unocenpied; so lying 

rashes, I was just falling asleep, when an 
paia and horror from an adjacent sleeper aroused me. 
was a hale, gigantic man of about thirty, who had been 
stung by av momo is insect peculiar to that co untry, the 
ting of which he w to be mortal; a convulsive tremor 
shook his frame, “a the perspiration dropped from his 
brows, as he stood by fore a large fire with his hands clasped 
exclaiming, ‘* ‘The Lord have mercy on my soul!” Various 
remedies were proposed, but le shook his head: “ No,” 
iid he, “die Tmust;” and thus philosophically he resigned 
himself to his fate. Tle had been a volunteer in the Ame- 
rican army, and with several comrades had returned from the 
mines to winter. Intelligence of this disaster had a start- 
ling effect on most of the sleepers. I, as well as others, 
fom a morbid enriositv, watched the gradual working of 
thevenom. ‘The doomed man, with the equanimity of a 

Soerates, joined in conversation, but kept drinking large 
‘raughts of brandy; violent spasms soon came on, 
ted for more liqnor; his features, seen by the lurid 
ght of the fire, were horrible to contemplate, and it was 

Lot without violent struggles that he gave up the ghost 

At last he settles down as drudge to a Mormon 

amily, who keep a well- -frequented inn and drive a 

tiriving trade. We have not space to describe the 
varous peculiarities of his new position, hor to 
‘wel we nm the antediluvian manners of this primi- 

¢ family. Our author at length obtains a pas- 
eon board his old ship, the Mazeppa ; and after 
st opping fsome time at the Sandwich Islands, 


looked out for 


Had he been but the merest | 


e quarter frequented by teamsters, and | 


) iy great joy, a space under a waggon | 
down on some rotten wood and | 
exclamation of , 
lle | 


‘and he 
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| treats, and the homely intellects to whom her ob- 
‘servations are addressed, we should feel inclined 
'to expend many shekels in the purchase of an ine 
definite number of copies for the benefit of such 
of our aged friends as are abandoned to the tender 
mercies of their houseke per, or our more y nthful 
contemporaries, dwellers in hank rs, the very 
shrine of Muddle, that foul goddess, whose prop! 





and hig iE tpg aragh- Aerp top ite anomaly *y 
| i. 
| a laundress. But, alas! she charmeth too wisely tor 
such “ dull, cold ears.’ A pickay ora tomahawk, 


not a razor or a Toledo blade, sho™Md be the medium 


of appeal to thet ever mud lled braine. 
Py 


Out upon the hypereri itiec who would have dis- 
snaded the authoress from her adoption of the title 
she has so Wisely chosen ! Why, no word In any 


tongue, known or unknown, could convey a tithe 


| , . ) ° °,. ° 
| ol the meaning impart l hy thi Iynineative term. 
| Muddle? Let anv one who reviews the events of the 
‘last Parliamentary iene inform us by wat 
sailed Be oes vs 

| other expression he would characteris , poe ate 
of the cabinet coach. Muddle! let “ee mest critic 


~<a 


say “ he woul ml more tersely and emphatically 


pass Judgment on the wv i. moles of German 
met snl sles 


The Verwirrug of the latt: r, expressive though 

it he, dwindles into ) sitive In lenificanee when 

_, contrasted with a word that, for deep and compre- 

hensive import, has no vival j in our language, save 

but in the immortal “Fudee!’ of honest Mr. 
Burchell. 

' Our authoress indulges in sundry philos op! hical 


disqi lisitions as to the tenden Vv ¢ vinced by Inanie 
mi ite objects placed under animate control t wards 
“certain lower faculties of volition and locomotion.” 
lor instance :— 
” Tr ad Mi Uhl ” 
full down upon its o 
be expected of it anywhere), but it will 
| to somne tremendous elevation, that it 
uwnh destruction by that of all the vet 
able-bodied crockery beneath, thereby multi 
injury and annoyance to its owners. In the 
though in an opposite direction, useless, lumbering articles, 


* [2 eae 


the most valuable Ina will not 
cnaccord” (that, 3 we have seen, n uy 
previously clin’ up 
aggravate its 


iid dea thid { 


1) 
lying tenfold 


same spirit, 
‘ 


only 


TAY 


simp) i 


always kept at the very top of the house, will get down any 


‘number of stairs, or ftliguts of stairs, in o1 


of | 


which he gives us a very pleasing and interesting | 


ount, arrives at Sy Iney i in a state of utter desti- 
ition. 

Mr. Shaw tells his story in a very simple, 
‘raightforward manner. His style, however, be- 
ways at times much carelessness, and occasion- 
“ly ‘Ane rarely) he is somewhat coarse. However, 
-issearcely fair to be hypercritical on a work of 
“ns is description. Amusing it most undoubtedly 


il be found. 


. 


i ‘ome Truths for Tlonie Peace ; ; CFs ” Muddle” 
Te. Jeated. London: Effingham Wilson. S851. 
Eit not that our lively authoress has in this 

lle nt little work given the reins a trifle too 
“ly to her love of the humorous and ironical, 
~‘ consequently allowed her style to be somewhat 
“uusistent with the homely topics on which she 


De- 





} 
_ hers 


der Wo seek out 
low company in the kitchen, or to endanger the life or 
limb of every immate of the dwelling by placing themselves, 
with unblushing effrontery, in a passage. Keys wil! shake 
off their rings and get out of your very poc kets, to crawl 
beneath the hearth-rug or leap into the dust-bin. Pitchers, 
notoriously dry whenever Bp had approached them to ob- 
tain only ‘‘adrop of water,” will find out the nearest pump 
and there get filled ** too hir-mien tha an oppor- 
tunity of watering the bed room floors, as if mustard and 
cress salads were to spring up from the carpets. Cruets, 
salt-cellars, and decanters, mock the thoughtful house- 
wife, who is “continually replenishing them,” by as 
perseveringly, discharging their contents; whilst shirts and 
other garments, “put away on Saturday night, witheut a 
single stitch or fastening wanting,” and naturally expected 
to be fit for wear on Sunday morning, will actually get up 
again in the dead silence of the night, aud proceed to dis- 
tant drawers and wardrobes, that they may enjoy the ma- 
lignant satisfaction of pulling off each others’ strings and 
buttons. 


Our fair friend is no mere theorist, no morbid 
fancier of a state of things that may rest in her 
vivid imagination alone. »; like that eminent 
philanthropis t, the Earl of Shaftesbury, she satisfies 
elf with her n eyes of the existence of the 
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evils she deplores and would fain remedy. Let 
us follow her during one of her domiciliary visits. 
Of course she knocks and rings, and furnishes forth 
an additional illustration of the good old poet’s 


adage—— 
Qui primo [subaudi kaocking) admissum se putat esse 
Faliitur sepe feri, 


Praised be perseverance ! 

At length, and just as you have determined on departing 
from this dwelling of mysterious turmoil, to seek a readier 
entrance in a different quarter, the door is pulled violently 
backwards, as far as a muddy door-mat will allow, and the 
monotony of waiting on the one side is varied by your be- 
ing graciously permitted to remain waiting on the other. 

Dut we find that we must break faith with our 
readers, for we are admonished by the attendant 
imp that our space is wellenigh exhausted. And 
better for our authoress is it that she should be 
permitted to preach her crusade in her own way. 
No more striking exemplification could she find of 
the ills and evils of muddle than the interior of the 
editorial sanctum. Let her defeat that and she 
can afford to Jaugh to scorn the labours of Alcides. 


The History of Adult Education. By J. W. Hvupsoy, 
Ph. D. London: Longman, Brown, Green and 
Longmans. 1851. 

Tis interesting work has made its appearance at 

the precise period when its utility is the most cer- 

tain to be appreciated and recognised. 

It were idle to dwell upon the immeasurable ad- 
vantages secured to the lower classes by institu- 
tions and societies of the nature here recorded and 
explained. Scarcely a day passes without adding to 
their number, and never at Greece or Rome were 
so many shrines reared in honour of Athene as are 
rising around us in our own Protestant country. 
Searce a town but boasts its Atheneum, with its 
well-selected library and able staff of lecturers. 
We have, however, some slight compunction in 
alluding to these latter, for we fear that a certain 
audience of artisans in Yorkshire have not yet 
forgiven us for drawing down on the head of 
their noble lecturer the heavy artillery of our able 
contributor, De Quincey. Had they not been fore- 
stalled by our own “ Peregrine,” we would willingly 
have made the amende honorable, by opening our 
pages to any counterblast despatched from their 
camp. 

Our space forbids us to do more than direct 
attention to this ably and carefully-compiled work. 
The reader interested in the march of education 
will have the power, thanks to this volume, of 
tracking the schoolmaster in his course during up- 
wards of the last hundred years. 

Dr. Hudson has performed a gracious and grace- 
ful act in dedicating his useful work to the son of 


5 
one who did so much for the cause here advocated. 





Popery, its Character and its Crimes. By WILLIAM 
\LFE Taytor. London: Partridge and Uakey, 


Paternoster-row. 1851. 


Ovr pages are but ill-adapted to the consideration 
or discussion of topics so delicate as those here 
treated on. If we refer to them in any way, it is, 


LITERATURE. 


and more particularly in the present instance to 
, 


Each fresh batch of bigotry and polemical contro. 
versy but serves to feed with fresh fuel the unholy 
the an-Christian fire that burns but too fiercely 
in these present day a. 

The book before us displays more of industrioyg 
research than erudition ; but the research is a ope. 
sided one. It has but one end and aim in view, ang 
that is to present in bold relief the more gross ang 
revolting features that error and ignorance grafted 
of yore on the Catholic faith ; and this has betrayed 
the author into many inaccuracies, many garbled 
statements, and, in more than one instance, a Sup 
pressio veri. Take, for example, his account of the 
rise of the worship of the Virgin. He tells yg 
and very truly, how Epiphanius rejected certain 
persons as heretics for Mariolatry. But he does 
not tell us, either that those so rejected were Co}. 
lyridians who had offered cakes to the Virgin, or 
that Epiphanius was himself one of the staunchest 
supporters of the doctrine of her perpetual virginity, 
But why should these painful features be for ever 
paraded before us? Is it worthy of our spiritual 
superiority, of our glorious Reformed Chureh, to 
be thus constantly directing attention to the gan- 
grene and disease of so large a portion of our fel- 
low Christians ? 

We trust that a better spirit may animate the 
next compilation of Mr. William Elfe ‘Taylor. 


Bustace. An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Cuartes 
Tennyson D'Eyncovurt. Second Edition. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1851. 

Ir is difficult to submit to anything like critical 

analysis the affectionate tribute of a father to the 

virtues and the;memory of a departed son. Still 
stronger is the claim upon our indulgence when, 
as in the present instance, that son fell a victim to 

a malignant disease, contracted whilst in the faithful 

discharge of his regimental duties, and, to all ap- 

pearance, at the very outset of a prosperous and 
honourable career. Without, therefore, minutely 
examining the poetry contained in the volume 
before us, we may remark that the book itseli 
both from its appearance and its illustrations, wel. 
deserves a place upon the drawing-room table ; ane 
probably the following touching lines, which we 
have real pleasure in extracting, may induce ow 
readers to augur favourably of the manner 
which the author has performed his portion of th 
task :— 

In a far isle was drawn thy latest breath: 

No anxious brother watched thy bed of death ; 

Though comrades all thy feverish wants supplied, 

The loved and loving stood not by thy side. 

Thy failing hand no gentle sister pressed, 

Thy head reposed not on a mother's breast ; 

Thy dying accents found no father’s ear, 

No weeping household gathered round thy bier. 

Yet, when the death-drum rolled a deep farewell, 

And the swift voliey boomed the soldier's knell, 

Though not one kindred tear bedewed thy grave, 

Thy spirit claimed a kindred with the brave! 

Heaved many a breast which war in vain had steeled 


Areund thee drooped the stoics of the field ; 
And veterans, taught all forms of death to see 





With eyes unmoistened, wept aloud for thee! 


regret that such works should have appeared at al] 
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The Chess Player. By Kitxo and Horwitz. Lon-| The Poor-Law Acts of 1851. By Dansy P. Fry, 
don: R. Hastings. 185). Esq., of Lincoln's-Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Arart from the interest excited in our own days, Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. Publisher by 
and more particularly of late, by this noble game, Authority to the Poor-law Board. 
chess is well entitled to the admiration and atten-| A oLance at the title-page will suffice to show the 
tion of the antiquarian and lover of history. It, utility of this little work, presenting, as it does, in 
has existed as the délassement of all classes for | a clear and concise form, the various Acts passed 
upwards of ten centuries. It has stood firm against | during the session just expired which more im- 
the bigotry and persecution that would fain have | mediately affect our social relations, if we may 80 
stamped as idolatrous the affection entertained | express ourselves; such, for instance, as the 
towards its mimic images. It has triumphed alike | “ Apprentices’ and Servants’ Protection Act,” 
over the denunciations of Coranic moral and the| “Common Lodging-Houses Att,” and others, ex- 
zealous rage of the Byzantine Iconoclast. Rather} plained in the pages before us. 
than forego their favourite game, Muslim, Mulla, | The introduction furnishes us with a history of 
and Western priest have consented to strain both| the various statutes herein discussed, and gives a 
theolegy and law. But our space reminds us that | succinct account of the circumstances which ob- 
we must not allow our partiality for this noble, tained for them a place amid our legislative enact- 
game to lead us into a disquisition touching its | ments. 
rise and progress. We shall the better benefit our} Lawyer and layman will alike recognise the 
readers by inviting their attention to the more| merits of this little compilation. 
practical view of this scientific pastime. And this 
the little work before us most ably and amply 
affords. ‘The names of Messrs. Kling and Hor-| The Art-Journal. Illustrated Catalogue of the 
witz are of themselves a sufficient guarantee of the, 2¢ustry ofall Nations. London: Virtue. 1551. 
value of aught relating to a subject with which Iy their preface to this spirited undertaking, the 
they are so eminently and closely identified. | proprietors state that they “submit this volume to 
Indocti discant, ament meminisse periti. | the public in full assurance of its success.’ And 
If the novice study attentively the very subtle | the public has responded to such assurance beyond 
yet at times extremely simple problems here con- | the liveliest anticipation. We cannot state our 


tained he will wonder at his own progress; and, pinion of the merits of this splendid work with- 
should he be rebuked with over-devotion to this| Out danger of repetition. Nor will mere words 
fascinating pursuit, let him answer the scoffer| Convey an adequate idea of those merits. It must 
in the words of Ibn ul Mutazz, according to the| be seen and examined to be duly appreciated. 














following free translation :— —_— 
O thou whose cynic sneers express the censure of our favourite chess! 
Know that its skill is science’ self, its play distraction from distress. 
It soothes the anxious lover’s care, it weans the drunkard from excess ; 
It counsels warriors in their art, when dangers threat and perils press ; 


And yields us, when we need them most, § companions in our loneliness, 
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“Let me but have the writing of a nation's ballads,” ex-| poetical, but far more practical. Now we fear, were we to 
claimed some philosephical poet of yore, and I'll answer| constitute these individuals inspectors of the breweries of 
for the nation’s greatness.” “Trust to us for your supply | the present day, they would change their note and fancy 
of good genuine wholesome beer,” say the promoters of the| that they were called upon to concoct materials for some 
present spirited and philanthropical undertaking, ‘ and| chronicle of the peisoners of the 19th century. The borrid 
we'll keep up your good eld English brawn and muscle for} Thames water, teeming with infusoria, would excite their 
you.” And, truth to tell, it is more than high time forsome| preliminary disgust, which would attain its culminating 
‘nterprising patriot to rescue us from the hands of the/ point ere they had half concluded their investigations. 
chemist and druggist, and enable us to drink his health in Never yet, then, did there exist more imperious neces- 
‘liquid free from the “ nasty doctor's stuff’ to which long| sity for a Company like the Metropolitan and Provincial 
babit has rendered us comparatively indifferent. But it is] Brewery Company. As the advantages they propose to 
the indifference of despair; for if ever detestable oligarchy | secure are such as immediately to concern all classes, we 
fxisted, it will be found among the clique of great brewers| cordially trust their success may be commensurate with 
whose names are so pompously paraded before us. If we| the appreciation their efforts must universally command. 
object to the mixture supplied us at the Blue Boar, from | It is no easy task te combat long-existing and powerful 
the vats of Copperas, Capsicum, and Co., it is but of little | menopolies; but as their project is so praiseworthy, and 
tvail to seek the Red Lion, for although its tap overflows with | above all so very feasible, so do we hope that its supporters 

¢ best products of that monster-heuse Messrs. Logweod | will be active and numerous. 

«2d Turmeric, still the beverage is the same, mutato nomine. — 

er may be considered as a bulwark of British rights,| So convinced are we of the advantages secured to the in- 
% closely interwoven and identified is it with our national| vestor by soeieties such as the “ Perpetual Investment, 
tabits. “ Potus tum salubris, tum jucundus,” wrote the} Land, and Building Society,” that last month we devoted 
food old Polydore Virgil. In the 16th century; “I have! more of our pages to the discussion of the subject than we 
purely upon ale: I have eat my ale, drank my ale, and | usually allow to topies of this nature; we have, therefore, 
Always sleep upon ale,” exclaims anether worthy, less| but little to add at present. We must, however, observe 
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Ir has frequently appeared to us as worthy of remark 
that whilst every week called into existence fresh Life 
_ Assurance Companies, each, in its conditions and prevailing 
‘features, but echoed its predecessor; mutato nomine, the 
thing was still the same. But of late days fresh spirit ang 
mere extended views appear to animate those anxious to 
usher in new schemes to public notice; and it is but g 
simple and satisfactory act of justice to record that promi- 
nent amongst these in point of originality, and, better still, 
of liberality, stands the “ National Provincial Life Society.” 


This society offers very singular advantages to its clients, 


that there are many improved features to be met with in 
this present scheme. The tables are ably prepared, offer 
ample security, and insure the benefit alike of borrower 
and investor. 
Tue best advocates for the principles upon which the 
* Railway Vassengers’ Assurance Company” is based will 
be found in the pages of the daily press. Unhappily, 
scarcely a day pesses by without our feelings being 
shocked and harrowed beyond description by the fearfully 
swollen catalogue of railway caswa/tics, as it is the fashion 
to term mauslaughkter by wholesale. An assurer unable to pay the amount of his premium wijj 
We do not say that our sensation of security is at all nevertheless not forfeit his policy, as the amvuaint may be 
quickened by-the simple fact of taking “a single-journey charged on the policy; aud thus the pecuniary pressure of 
ticket,” but nevertheless it is a source of comfort to know the moment will not at once render abortive the cssurer’s 
that, happen what will, if we be deprived for a period of attempts to secure some provision for his family. 
our bread-winner, still we are amply compensated for such There is one characteristic of this society so striking, 
temporary privation. from the truly philanthropic spirit which dictated it, thay 
Too much: praise cannot be bestowed on the laudable we regret our limits will not permit us to do more than 
and humane motives which have actuated the proprietors barely record it. We allude to the application of one-tenth 


Looking at it in a commercial point of of the entire profits to a fund to be called the “ Educational 


of this con pany. 
Fund,” for the permanent endowment of schools, to which 


view, itdloes not, perhaps, offer such allurements as are pre- 
sented by others, where pecuniary gain is the prime object; proprietors ef jive shares and upwards, and the holders 
but, on the other hand, if the profits be not commensurate of participating policies for £300 and upwards, will b 
with the greatness of the undertaking, still it is a noble entitled to nominate scholars. Moreover, it must be observed 
thing to identify ones-self with a society to whose exertions that the policies issued by this society are absolutely 
many an orphan and widow are beholden for the very bread indisputable, and not liable to forfeiture. We wish every 
Siucer ly do we trust that this company may success to the enterprising promoters of the present 


they eat. 
scheme. 


prosper as it deserves. 


[We have received sundry anonymous and somewhat and thus throw on their assailant the onus probandi. This 
petulant communications relative to the work on “ Qua- wiil bring matters to a fair issue. We lave referred to 
kerisin” reviewed in our July number. They throw but, Bristol; let the society there explicitly deny the accuracy 
litle light on the merits of the question, leaving it very | of the story about sham resistance to tile-payivg, and 
much where they found it. ' then let the authoress name jeweller and collector, and 


In her preface the authoress of the volume states, that if; prove by them the accuracy of her assertion; and on her 
her allegations be challenged, she will, in a second edition, failing to do this, we shall, as already promised, reconsider 
“ give, not only her own name, but also the true name of our strictures on Quakerism. We need hardly add, that 
every single actor in her drama, the place and time of each we disclaim aught in the remotest degree approaching to 
circumstance, and the original documents from which her ill-will towards the Society of Friends, and that we took up 
story is condensed.” P. 11. Let, then, the Friends put the subject as one to which public attention was called by 
their finger on any given passage—say the mode of paying the appearance of a work which discussed Uicir profession 


tithe in Bristol—and let them publicly denounce it as false, and practice. ] 
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